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FRASER’S 


TRAVELS IN 


QINCE Xavier de Maistre, in his 
Voyage autour de ma Chambre, 
first brought the school of stationary 
travellers into fashion, so many 
ple have undertaken imaginary 
journeys, and, what is worse, have 
forced us to become their com- 
panions, that we shall be understood 
when we confess that the title of 
this volume rather militated against 
it in our opinion. Had we been 
well disposed for the journey too, a 
Frenchman, however witty or clever, 
is not exactly the guide we should 
select to take us round a garden. 
The love of nature is, undoubtedly, 
of all the natural instincts of man, 
the least developed in the French 
character, and the source of inspira- 
tion to which French literature owes 
the least. Without tracing this 
peculiarity back to its origin, and 
entering into an ethnological or phi- 
lological disquisition, we may add, 
that even to this day, the nations of 
Teutonic origin alone seem fitted to 
understand and love Nature. Even 
their languages, by their pliancy, 
and almost unbounded range of com- 
pound words, seem better adapted 
than the more precise tongues of 
the neo-Latin family to celebrate 
the beauties of Nature, which may 
be painted in a word, but can scarcely 
be defined. To confine ourselves to 
France alone, the very words, ‘snow- 
clad,’ ‘ cloud-topped,’ ‘ grass-grown,’ 
&ec. &c., which form so great a por- 
tion of the palette of the pen-and-ink 
landscape painter, would be incom- 
patible with the genius of her lan- 
guage. In its absolute precision 
(an invaluable quality in many cases), 
it rejects the union of two ideas in 
one word as conducing to confusion. 
The very word, ‘ scenery,’ is cha- 
racteristically absentfromthe French 
vocabulary. In the long list of 
French writers, at the most brilliant 
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periods, even during the splendour 
of the seventeenth century, we look 
in vain for one lover of Nature. 
Moliére, Pascal, Labruyére, Boileau, 
Bossuet, and Racine, seem conmi- 
pletely to have overlooked the pic- 
turesque in their works; and we 
must come down to the days of 
Rousseau, and of Bernardin de St. 
Pierre, to find the first traces of 
that love of Nature which we find 
interwoven, more or less, in almost 
every work of German and English 
origin. Neither Lafontaine, nor 
even Buffon, can be said to form ex- 
ceptions to the rule, although at first 
sight they both appear to have made 
Nature their chief study. But if we 
look more closely, we find that Lafon- 
taine’s animals are all men and women 
at heart, and men and women, more- 
over, with a more than average 
share of human meanness and du- 
plicity. There is no real observation 
of the brute creation—no mention of 
habits peculiar to any one species of 
animal ; and, above all, not a bit of 
landscape intervening in the whole 
collection of his Fables to indicate a 
genuine love of Nature in the keen 
and witty moralist, who used her 
but as the vehicle for his inimitable 
satires. Buffon himself, with all 
his descriptive power, has no idea of 
what even his countrymen in the 
present day have learned to admire 
as ‘ le pittoresque ;’ and the elabo- 
rate, though often exquisite toilet 
by which he sought to embellish 
Nature, only proves how little he 
understood the power of her un- 
adorned charms. His description of 
the horse, for instance, considered 
one of the finest specimens of French 
prose, is a curious example of the 
stern necessities of le style noble, and 
his own idea of the vulgarity of 
mere Nature,—the word ‘ horse’ 
occurring but once in the whole de- 
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scription, and being evidently avoided 
as too unseemly and trivial an ex- 
pression. 

These reflections have led us far 
away from M. Karr, to whom we 
have some amends to make for our 
first involuntary feeling of mistrust. 
It would be difficult, after perusing 
his volume, to complain of his com- 
panionship, although he, too, belongs, 
in a certain degree, to the Lafon- 
taine school ; he has the ridiculesand 
weaknesses of man ever uppermost in 
his mind, even while treating of in- 
animate nature, and may be said to 
be a fabulist at heart. e is, how- 
ever, evidently on the very best 


terms with the flowers and insects: 


to which he introduces his readers, 
and although frequently indulging 
in satire, it is never at their expense, 
To birds, beasts, and flowers, he is 
disposed to be lenient; even those 
which are least popular, he strives 
to re-habilitate in public esteem, and 
it is only when men and manners 
are in question that we recognise the 
pitiless satirist, and the stinging pen 
of the editor of Les Guépes (Wasps). 
He loves a ox, too, now and 
then—what Frenchman does not >— 
but when he indulges in it, handles 
it brilliantly and amusingly, the best 

ible excuse that can be offered 


or any literary delinquency. Were 


another required, we would add, 
even though we should be accused 
in our turn of falling into the same 
sin, that in his most startling para- 
dox, one may generally find truth at 
the bottom. M. Karr’s works, in 
general, exhibit in a singular degree 
the union of a sarcastic and almost 
misanthropical mind, with an appa- 
rently honest and friendly heart—a 
compound of the naturalist and the 
journalist, the German and the 

‘renchman, which, in the present 
instance, carries the reader lightly 
and pleasantly through a volume 
that, from its subject, might other- 
wise have proved monotonous. The 
plan of the work is not novel, from 
the very simple reason that it is a 
very convenient one, a circumstance 
which was found out a long while 
ago by preceding writers. A more 
enterprising friend has travelled to 
distant lands in quest of ‘ impres- 
sions,’ that the observant and ease- 
loving author finds at home in his 
garden, and which he communicates 
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in a series of letters. We doubt 
much whether, if the discomforts 
and expense of the road, and the 
grumbling at bad inns and worse 
weather, were struck out of most 
books of travel, there would re- 
main much more instructive, or 
even new matter in them, than in 
these letters which speak of familiar 
things. But these familiar things 
have been of late so often promoted 
to honour, so many writers have 
undertaken the meritorious task of 
pointing out the every-day marvels. 
of creation which escape our notice, 
from their very frequency, that 
M. Karr would scarcely be entitled 
to particular notice, were it not for 
the aed of the form in which 
his observations are conveyed. We 
must not, for instance, imagine that 
he values his garden because it is 
his. No writer of ‘ Social Statics’ 
can speak more contemptuously of 
property than he does, as the follow- 
ing extract will show. It also ex- 
emplifies very well, by-the-bye, what 
we said above, of the grain of truth 
lying at the bottom of every paradox. 

Ask the first man you meet, provided 
he be of this part of the country, to 
whom that large acacia belongs? He 
will answer at once, ‘That acacia be- 
longs to Mr. Stephen.’ And so it does ; 
for I have regular deeds to testify that 
the acacia belongs to me. What a 
bitter sarcasm! The tree is more than 
a hundred years old, and has preserved 
all the vigour of youth. I am thirty-six ; 
T have already begun to die; I have lost 
two teeth, and I cannot sit up late with- 
out fatigue. The tree has seen three 
generations live and die beneath its 
shade. If I live to be very old; if I 
escape sickness and ill health ; if I die 
by dint of living,—I shall perhaps see it 
in flower thirty times more ; and then, 
some of those children who are playing 
marbles now, and whom we are teaching 
Latin against their will,—those children 
for whom we spread bread and butter, 
and who will be men then,—will put 
me by in a deal box, and pack me along- 
side of others below the earth, so as to 
have more room above, until another 
generation whom they will have brought 
up for the purpose will pack them away 
in their turn in similar boxes, and lay 
them beside us. And yet I call that 
tree mine! Ten generations more will 
live and die beneath its shade, and I call 
that tree mine! I can neither see nor 
reach the nest that a bird has built on 
one of its topmost boughs, and I call the 
tree mine! Mine! there is not one of 
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the things I call mine that is not des- 
tined to lastlongerthan me,—notasingle 
button of my gaiters that is not destined 
to outlive me considerably! What a 
singular thing is property, of which man 
is so proud! When I had nothing of 
my own, I had the forests and meadows, 
the sea, the heavens and all their stars ; 
since I have bought this old house and 
this garden, I have only this house and 
this garden. Property is a covenant by 
which one renounces everything that is 
not included between four particular 
walls. 

I remember an old wood close to the 
house where I was born; how many days 
have I spent beneath its leafy shade, in 
jts green paths; how many violets I 
have picked there in March, how many 
lilies of the valley in May! how many 
strawberries, blackberries, and filberts 
I have eaten ; how many butterflies and 
lizards I have pursued and caught; how 
many nests I have discovered there; 
how often, at evening, I have admired 
there the stars which seemed to blossom 
one by one among the tree-tops, and at 
morning have watched the sun’s rays 
penetrating the leafy dome like lumi- 
nous dust! What balmy perfumes, 
what gentle reveries I have enjoyed 
there! how many verses I wrote ; how 
often I read over her letters there! I 


used to go at the close of day to a little 
wooded hill to see the sun set, and watch 
its oblique rays tinging with red the 
white trunks of the birches which sur- 


rounded me. That wood was not mine, 
it belonged to an old, crippled, impotent 
Marquis, who had most likely never been 
in it—it was his / 

Far from being the lord of Nature, as 
so many philosophers, poets, and moral- 
ists have pretended, man is her assiduous 
slave, and property is one of the baits 
by means of which he is induced to take 
upon himself numberless strange drudge- 
ries. Look at that man mowing! how 
tired he seems ; the sweat drops from 
his brow. He is cutting his hay for his 
horse ; he is proud and happy! Man is 
employed by Nature to gather in seeds, 
and to sow them at proper seasons, and 
to dig the earth round the trees, in order 
that they may feel the gentle and salu- 
tary influences of rain and sunshine. 

In every town that is tolerably popu- 
lous, the poor man has a public library, 
and consequently from fifteen to twenty 
thousand volumes for his use. If he 
grow rich, he will buy a library and 
books of his own ; he will only have four 
or five hundred volumes, it is true, but 
how proud and pleased he will be? You 
are poor; the sea is yours, with its 
solemn sounds, and the loud voice of its 
winds,—the sea in its awful wrath, and 
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its still more imposing calm,—the sea is 
yours, but it belongs to others likewise. 
One of these days, when by dint of toil, 
vexation, and perhaps meanness too, you 
have become rich—more or less—you 
will have a little marble bason built up 
in your garden; or, at any rate, you 
will lose no time in purchasing and 
placing in your house a crystal vase, 
with two gold fishes. There are times 
when I cannot but ask myself, if per- 
chance our judgment may not be so far 
perverted as to call poverty that which 
is splendour and wealth, and to term 
opulence what, in fact, is want and 
destitution. 


This view of wealth is strange ; 
but stranger still, our author appears 
disposed to put his theories in prac- 
tice. He is an ardent lover of 
Nature; he takes note of all her 
caprices, and respects them, —re- 
marks under what shade the violet 
loves to dwell, and tells us how 
certain plants—the volubulis, the 
searlet-runner, and the Westeria, 
for instance—invariably twine their 
spiral tendrils from “left to right, 
whereas hops and honeysuckles as 
infallibly twist theirs from right to 
left. He knows which are the plants 
that fold, when evening comes, their 
leaves in two, lengthwise,—which 
are those that close them up like 
fans, and which are the careless ones 
that crumple them up irregularly 
with happy impunity, for the next 
morning’s sun smooths them all 
alike. He loves Nature in all her 
details, but with disinterested love, 
and has no idea of making her sub- 
servient to his pride, or selfishly 
monopolizing her; he has evidently 
no wish to wall in woods and mea- 
dows, and call them a park, or to 
dam up sparkling, bubbling, dancin 
streams, and turn them into cold, 

iritless, aristocratic sheets of water. 

ndeed, in one of the first chapters 
of the book, there is a fanciful bit 
of sentiment about a happy little 
stream that falls into the Cod of 
a pitiless utilitarian, which we are 
tempted to quote :— 

That stream which runs through 
my garden gushes from the side of a 
furze-covered hill; for a long time it 
was a happy little stream; it traversed 
meadows where all sorts of lovely wild 
flowers bathed and mirrored themselves 
in its waters, then it entered my garden, 
and there I was ready to receive it; I 
had prepared green banks for it; on its 
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edges and in its very bed I had planted 
those flowers which all over the world 
love to bloom on the banks and in the 
bosora of pure streams; it flowed through 
my garden, murmuring its plaintive 
song; then, fragrant with my flowers, it 
left the garden, crossed another meadow, 
and flung itself into the sea, over the 
precipitous sides of the cliff, which it 
covered with foam. 

It was a happy stream; it had literally 
nothing to do beyond what I have said, 
—to flow, to bubble, to look limpid, to 
murmur, amidst flowers and sweet per- 
fumes. 

It led the life I have chosen, and that 
I continue to lead, when people let me 
alone, and when knaves and fools and 
wicked men do not force me—who am 
at once the most pacific and the most 
battling man on earth—to return to the 

ht. But heaven and earth are jealous 
of the happiness of gentle indolence. 

One day my brother Eugene, and 
Savage, the clever engineer, were talking 
together on the banks of the stream, and 
to a certain degree abusing it. 

‘There,’ said my brother, ‘is a fine 
good-for-nothing stream for you, for- 
sooth, winding and dawdling about, 
dancing in the sunshine, and revelling 
in the grass instead of working and 
paying for the place it takes up, as an 
honest stream should. Could it not be 
made to grind coffee or pepper?’ 

‘ Or tools?’ added Savage. 

‘Or to saw boards?’ said my brother. 

I trembled for the stream, and broke 
off the conversation, complaining loudly 
that its detractors (its would-be tyrants) 
were treading down my forget-me-nots. 
Alas! it was but against them alone I 
could protect it. Before long there came 
into our neighbourhood a man whom I 
noticed more than once hanging about 
the spot where the stream empties itself 
into the sea. The fellow I plainly saw 
was neither seeking for rhymes, nor 
indulging in dreams and memories upon 
its banks,—he was not lulling thought 
to rest with the gentle murmur of its 
waters. ‘My good friend,’ he was saying 
to the stream, ‘there you are, idling 
and meandering about, singing to your 
heart’s content, while I am working and 
wearing myself out. I don’t see why 
you should not help me a bit : you know 
nothing of the work to be done, but I'll 
soon show you. You'll soon know how 
to set about it. You must find it dull 
to stay in this way, doing nothing,—it 
would be a change for you to make files 
or grind knives.’ Very soon wheels of 
all kinds were brought to the poor 
stream. From that day forward it has 
worked and turned a t wheel, which 
turns a little wheel, which turns a grind- 
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stone ; it still sings, but no longer the 
same gently-monotonous song in its 
peaceful melancholy. Its song is loud 
and angry now,—it leaps and froths 
and works now,—it grinds knives! 
It still crosses the meadow, and my 
garden, and the next meadow; but 
there, the man is on the watch for it, 
to make it work. I have done the only 
thing I could do for it. Ihave dug a 
new bed for it in my garden, so that it 
may idle longer there, and leave me a 
little later ; but for ail that, it must go 
at last and grind knives. Poor stream! 
thou didst not sufficiently conceal thy 
happiness in obscurity,—thou hast mur- 
mured too audibly thy gentle music! 


As might be expected in a ramble 
round a garden, bees find their place. 
So coe has been written about 
them lately, that their wonderful 
organization and habits have become 
familiar to every one, but M. Karr 
rejuvenates the subject by making 
his chapter on bees a vehicle for 
satire, on one of the most important 
subjects of the day. That thousands 
of boys know little more of bees, or 
anything else, beyond what they 
may manage to learn in Greek and 
Latin authors, is too true, and even 
more so in England than in France ; 
and how far the notions imbibed in 
the classics with respect to Natural 
History may be just, we will leave 
the author to show in his own way. 
We make no excuse for recurring 
abundantly to translation as the 
best means of conveying an idea of 
the book, and of amusing our readers, 
each chapter being sufficiently dis- 
tinct to allow of quotation, without 
explanation or commentary. 


A curious dictionary remains to be 
written; it might be composed by taking, 
one by one, every word of our language, 
and writing against it all the stupidity, 
cowardice, crime, and infamy, for which 
it has furnished a pretext to man. The 
most honoured, the most sacred names 
would doubtless furnish the longest 
OME, 2 & 5 es * * 

In following the words alphabetically, 
we should soon get to the word Bee. A 
long volume might be written on the 
nonsense which has been said and written 
on the subject of bees alone; indeed, it 
was while thinking of bees that I was 
struck with the idea of the Dictionary, 
which might be entitled, Misanthropical 
Dictionary, or Alphabetical History of 
the Absurdity and Wickedness of Man. 

One thing must be said, however: the 
greater part of the nonsense which has 
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been put forth on the subject of bees 
must not be laid to the charge of the 
moderns, the ancients having taken ad- 
‘vantage of their situation to say it first. 
The moderns have been obliged to rest 
satisfied with repeating it, and teaching 
it in their schools, as they do to this 
very day. You, my good fellow, like 
myself, —like everybody else, — have 
spent ten years in learning Latin. 
During six years you have heard Virgil 
spoken of with unbounded and unqua- 
lified admiration, — during six years ; 
that is to say, according to our school 
usages, during the rule of six masters. 
Did it never enter the head of any of 
those masters to point out to you that 
the Bucolics are dis; by revolting 
obscenity and base and absurd adulation, 
and that the Georgics abound in false 
notions and erroneous ideas ? Ideas! feel- 
ings! Pooh! the business is to learn words. 

The other day I received a visit from 
one of the happiest men in the world. 
You know what tenderness and respect 
I feel for every kind of happiness. You 
have seen me often go out of my way 
not to disturb a bird that was pecking 
at a seed, or to avoid waking a peasant 
sleeping beneath a tree. So I listened 
to the tale of this man’s happiness. He 
is giving a good education to his son,— 
not an education that will teach him to 
be content with little, to be firm and 
courageous, strong and independent,— 
no, no ; he is having him taught Latin! 

‘I have made considerable sacrifices,’ 
he said, ‘but I am amply rewarded ; my 
son is surprising for his age; I wish you 
to see him.’ 

I knew not how to refuse; so he sent 
methe boy. ... . 

I was in my garden, and continued 
my walk withhim. . .. . Aswe 
approached a violet-covered bank, on 
which there stood a hive,—‘Ah! ha!’ 
he exclaimed; 

Aerii mellis celestia dona. 

‘ Yes,’ I rejoined ; ‘it isa hive. Do 
you understand bees? They are a most 
interesting study.’ 

‘To be sure I know them,’ he replied. 


Mores et studia et populos et preelia dicam. 
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“I can speak of that people, its man- 
ners, its labours, and its wars.’ 

‘Indeed! Well, I’m not so forward 
as you; there are many particulars con- 
cerning them which I should much de- 
sire, but scarcely hope, to ascertain.’ 

* Haven’t you read Virgil ?’ 

* Yes, my young friend ; but it was a 
long while ago.’ 

‘Well! It’s in Virgil I’ve learnt all 
about bees; and we happen just now to 
be translating the fourth book of the 
Georgics.’ 

‘ Pray impart to me what you know; 
you may perhaps enlighten me on some 
points which are still obscure for me.’ 

‘ Willingly. Bees are governed by a 
king. Several pretenders generally com- 
pete for their suffrages ; but one of them, 
who is the real king, is easily recognised 
by certain signs. One is handsome and 
majestic,* and cased in golden armour ; 
the other, who is an usurper and a 
tyrant,+ is horrible to view. He is 
cowardly and slothful, and has a big 
stomach ; in a word, he deserves death. 
He is always slain by the partisans of 
the rightful king.’ 

I listened attentively to these utterly 
false notions which the young savant 
propounded with admirable coolness. 

“I remember to have read that,’ I 
said, ‘in the Georgics ; but I am sorry 
not to have the book here—I might have 
had recourse to it for a point which 
rather puzzles me. I have lost a good 
many of my bees, and I think I remem- 
ber that Virgil gives infallible directions 
for their reproduction.’ 

‘ Nothing is easier, sir. Take a young 
bull{—a two-year-old bull—kill it, and 
shut up the body in a hut, where you 
let it rot. In the following spring, 
when the meadows begin to be studded 
with the earliest flowers, that corrup- 
tion will engender worms, which in their 
turn will soon produce bees.’ 

* Well, that is convenient, certainly.’ 

‘That’s not, however, the natural 
way in which bees are produced.’ 

‘ Why, no; I should think not.’ 

‘ They are not, however, subjected to 
the pain or trouble of bringing their 
young into the world.’§ 


* Alter erit maculis auro squalentibus ardens, 
Hic melior insignis et ore, 
Et nitidis clarus squammis.—ViIRG. 
Ile horridus alter, 
Desidiam latamque trahens inglorius alvam.—ZJbLid. 
} Tum vitulus bina curvans jam cornua fronte 


Queritur...... 


Plagisque perempto 
Tunsa per integram solvuntur viscera pellem, 


&e. &e. &e. 


§$ Non fcetus nixibus edunt. 


Virg. Georg., lib. iv. 
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* Oh, I’m very glad to’ hear it.’ 

* They find them on flowers and odori- 
ferous plants.’* 

‘Dear me! only fancy !’ 

‘It’s on the Cerinthe, especially, that 
the kings are produced.’ 

‘ What’s the Cerinthe ” 

‘ It’s a noun of the third declension.’ 

* Is it nothing else?” 

* I suppose it’s a plant or a tree. 

* Was it ever shown to you” 

“No; how do you suppose they can 
show us plants in school ?” 

‘Well, I'll show it you. The word 
Cerinthe is composed of two Greek 
words, which mean wax-flower. There’s 
the Cerinthe, that pretty plant with the 
light-green foliage and the yellow blos- 
soms, resembling small ears of wheat ; 
we call it honey-wort.’ 

* I’m very much obliged to you, sir.’ 

‘Well ao may be, sm nba friend, for 
that’s the only true thing you have been 
taught concerning bees.’ 

‘ What, sir, all I have been saying—’ 

* All you have been saying, or rather 
reciting, is a tissue of stories, which are 
the more absurd from the fact of their 
being far less wonderful than the truth.’ 

Just then the father joined us. I ex- 


lained to him the errors which were 

ing inculcated to his son, and added : 
* Your son is intelligent, but he is ill- 
directed. It may be all very well to 


have a great command of words, but 
style is but a garment—there should be 
a body beneath it. When children are 
taught the harmonious verses of Virgil, 
the false notions that they clothe so 
magnificently should at the same time 
be rectified. You ought yourself to 
make the boy read some good werk on 
bees ; it would interest him very much, 
and might prevent his understanding 
too literally the fourth book of the 
Georgics.’ 

* You see, sir,’ replied the father, ‘ I 
would not like to interrupt his studies. ’ 

If from Virgil we turn to Aristotle 
or Pliny, we find their observations 
on bees scarcely more accurate ; the 
former asserting gravely that a bee 
will adopt exclusively one icular 
— of flower, and feed on that 

one; that it will carry on windy 
days a few grains of sand between 
its legs, by way of ballast ; that bees 
without a king make wax, and no 
honey ; with numerous other extra- 
ordinary particulars: while the latter 
would give one to understand that 
these wonderful insects possess a 
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complete code of criminal law, and 
a profound knowledge of the art of 
governing. It was formerly a re- 
ceived notion, as M. Karr remarks, 
that the queen—which the ancients 
perseveringly termed king—had no 
sting. Louis XII, on entering 
Genoa, wore a white robe, embroi- 
dered with bees in gold, and these 
words: ‘Rex non utitur aculeo’— 
The king uses no sting. Pope 
Urban Vit. was equally convinced 
of this remarkable circumstance. He 
wore bees in his coat of arms, and 
the following motto haying been in- 
scribed beneath— 

Gallis mella dabunt, Hispanis spicula 

figent. 

‘They will give their honey to 
France, and their sting to Spain’—a 
Spaniard added— 

Spicula si figent, emorientur apes. 

‘ When the bee stings, it dies.’ The 
pope thought to re-assure everybody 
y the following conclusive distich:— 
Cunctis mella dabunt, nulli sua spicula 
figent, 
Spicula nam princeps figere nescit apum. 
‘They will give honey to all, and 
sting no one, for the prince of bees 
bears no sting.’ 

At a later period, the Emperor 
Napoleon also adopted bees as his 
badge, and studded with them his 
imperial robes; all Europe, from 
Moscow to Madrid, can testify that 
these, at least, were not innocuous. 
On the whole, this widely-spread 
error concerning the harmlessness 
of bees regnant—call them kings or 

ueens—is one of the most un- 

countable that we have ever met 
with. The more one reflects, the 
more inexplicable it seems that 
popular prejudice should at any 
time — but more especially in the 
middle ages—have considered 
epeen sam bee princes—as pecu- 
iarly benignant and harmless in- 
dividuals. 

So much for our forefathers’ 
knowledge of an insect, about which 
more perhaps has been written than 
about any other living thing—man 
excepted. Even to this day, in many 
counties of England, superstitious 
opinions respecting bees are very 
prevalent ; a M. Karr mentions 
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some of those which are most com- 
mon among his countrymen. When 
a death takes place in a house, it is 
usual among French peasants to put 
their hives in mourning by decorat- 
ing them with black crape—it bein. 

a received idea that, failing such 
attention, the bees would desert the 
unfriendly home where they were 
not treated as members of the family. 
To haggle about the price of a hive 
would be perfectly useless, seeing 
that bees have far too much dignity 
and self-respect to remain with any 
family capable of such meanness. 
Some other notions respecting them 
might have their good side, if igno- 
rance could ever have a good side. 
The habitual swearer, the libertine, 
and the thief had better beware of 
the hive, for bees are the avengers 
of Virtue’s derided laws! It is the 
old story of the still small voice of 
conscience, which would be inaudible 
to certain grosser natures, if they 
did not invariably, by a providential 
instinct, seek to embody it in some 
palpable object of fear. As regards 
the retributive and discriminating 
instinct of bees, we shrewdly guspect 
that the crime they are disposed to 
judge most severely is honey-stealing. 

e know of one curious instance 
which shows that they are susceptible 
of training, and grateful for kind- 
ness. A well-known lawyer of Paris, 
M. Charles Ledru, possesses, or used 
to possess, on a terrace of his apart- 
ment near the Tuileries, a swarm of 
bees, most of the individuals of which 
would come to his call, settle on his 
finger at, command, or sip the honey 
of the flower he offered. 

If from the chapter on bees we turn 
back to the preceding one (for there 
is no need of choice in this volume 
in order to amuse our readers), we 
find a lively page on tobacco, which 
shall be our last extract. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that in 
France tobacco is a monopoly—and 
a very productive one—in the hands 
of government :— 

‘There is a family of poisonous plants, 
amongst which we may notice the hen- 
bane, the datura stramonium, and the 
tobacco plant. 

‘The tobacco plant is perhaps a little 
less poisonous than the datura, but it is 
more so than the henbane, which is a 
violent poison. 

‘Here is a tobacco plant—as fine a 
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plant as you can wish to see. It grows 
to the height of six feet ; and from the 
centre of a tuft of leaves, of a beautiful 
green, shoot out elegant and graceful 
clusters of pink flowers. 

‘For a long while the tobacco plant 
grew unknown and solitary in the wilds 
of America. The savages to whom we 
had given brandy gave us in exchange 
tobacco, with the smoke of which they 
used to intoxicate themselves on grand 
occasions. The intercourse between the 
two worlds began by this amiable inter- 
change of poisons. 

‘Those who first thought of putting 
tobacco dust up their noses were first 
laughed at, and then persecuted more or 
less. James I. of England wrote against 
snuff-takers a book entitled, Miso-capnos. 
Some years later, Pope Urban VIII. ex- 
communicated all persons who took snuff 
in churches. The Empress Elizabeth 
thought it necessary to add something 
to the penalty of excommunication pro- 
nounced against those who used the 
black dust during divine service, and 
authorized the beadles to confiscate the 
snuff-boxes to their own use. Amu- 
rath IV. forbade the use of snuff under 
pain of having the nose cut off. 

‘No useful plant could have withstood 
such attacks. If before this invention a 
man had been found to say: Let us 
seek the means of filling the coffers of 
the state by a voluntary tax; let us 
set about selling something which every- 
body will use, and no one will like 
to do without. In America there is a 

lant essentially poisonous ; if from its 
eaves you extract an empyreumatic oil, 
a single drop of it will cause an animal 
to die in horrible convulsions. Suppose 
we offer this plant for sale chopped up 
or reduced to a powder. We will sell it 
very dear, and tell people to stuff the 
powder up their noses.’ 

‘That is to say, I suppose, you will 
force them to do so by law!’ 

‘Not a bit. I spoke of a voluntary 
tax. As to the portion we chop up, we 
will tell them to inhale it, and swallow 
a little of the smoke from it besides.’ 

‘But it will kill them.’ 

‘No; they will become rather pale, 
perhaps feel giddy, spit blood, and suffer 
from colics, or have pains in the chest— 
that’s all. Besides, you know, although it 
has been often said that habit is second 
nature, people are not yet aware how 
completely man resembles the knife, of 
which the blade first and then the 
handle had been changed two or three 
times. In man there is no nature left— 
nothing but habit remains. People will 
become like Mithridates, who had learnt 
to live on poisens. 

‘ The first time that a man will smoke 
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he will feel sickness, nausea, giddiness, 
and colics; but that will go off by 
degrees, and in time he will get so 
accustomed to it, that he will only feel 
such symptoms now and then—when he 
smokes tobacco that is bad, or too 
strong—or when he is not well, and in 
five or six other cases. Those who take 
it in powder will sneeze, have a dis- 
agreeable smell, lose the sense of smell- 
ing, and establish in their nose a sort of 
perpetual blister.’ 

‘Then, I suppose it smells very nice.’ 

‘Quite the reverse. It has a very 
unpleasant smell; but, as I said, we'll 
sell it very dear, and reserve to ourselves 
the monopoly of it.’ 

*My good friend, one would have said 
to any one absurd enough to hold a 
similar language, Nobody will envy you 
the privilege of selling a weed that no 
one will care to buy. You might as well 
open a shop and write on it: Kicks 
sold here; or, Such-a-one sells blows, 
wholesale and retail. You would find 
as many customers as for your poisonous 
weed.’ 

‘Well! who would have believed that 
the first speaker was right, and that the 
tobacco speculation would answer per- 
fectly! The kings of France have 
written no satires against snuff, have 
had no noses cut off, no snuff-boxes con- 
fiscated. Far from it. They have sold 
tobacco, laid on an impost on noses, 
and given snuff-boxes to poets with 
their portraits on the lid, and diamonds 
all round. This little trade has brought 
them in I don’t know how many millions 
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a-year. The potatoe was far more difficult 
to popularize, and has still some adver- 
saries.’ 


When we add, that this volume 
is well got up, and embellished with 
numerous engravings on wood and 
vignettes from the best French 
artists in that line, we shall have 
noticed all that remains to be said 
on the subject, and may conclude by 
remarking that the author is justified 
in boasting that works like these 
would do more for the vulgarization 
of entomology and botany than many 
a huge volume compiled by the 
erudite. In fact, it leads the un- 
initiated to the foot of the ladder of 
knowledge, and helps them to sur- 
mount that first step, which, by its 
disproportionate height, often deters 
the timid from attempting the ascent; 
or, to use the author’s own words, 
addressed to the learned, on whom 
he is disposed to be rather severe : 


The Isle of Science has steep and pre- 
cipitous shores, bristling with rocks, to 
which every savant makes it his duty 
and pleasure to add a few asperities. I 
ferry people over in my light skiff from 
the opposite shores to those of your 
island. Once landed, it is your duty to 
extend to them a friendly hand, if, 
indeed, you really wish to people your 
island—a fact one is disposed to doubt, 
when one sees how, day by day, you 
render it more difficult of access. 


THE PREVAILING EPIDEMIC. 


O* our table lie nine new books of poetry, whereof only two, if as 
many, are of such merit as to make it conceivable to us why they 
should have been published. 


No doubt there are pretty things up and down in most of these volumes; 


but what of that? Who wants pretty things? 


If a man has a single new 


fact, or thought, or metre, to add to the accumulated treasure-heaps of man- 
kind, let him bring it, and we will welcome him as a benefactor, however 
small his gift: even if he fail to say the thing he wishes, we will thank him 
for the good-will of his attempt; but if all he can do is to say over again 
things which have been alrea y said a great deal better, let him be silent. 
Surely he can find indulgent friends who will enjoy his verses, and consider 
them precious, if not altogether for their own sake, yet still for his: but to 
publish is to rush out among the whole twenty-seven millions of England, 
crying, ‘ See what I have found for you! Buy, and blessme! And a man 
has no more right to do that, because his verses are pretty, than a girl has to 
stand in the street and cry, ‘See what sweet eyes I have! Do come and 
give me sixpence for a peep at them!’ 

But if a man have written anything, some one thing, say, which he sus- 
pects to have real worth, let him show it to his friends in private. Let him, 
if he can,—and every man can, if he will,—get the opinion of some sound 
and sterling critic on it; and then let him send it to a good magazine. And 
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if it be worthy to live, live it will. Nothing can rob the author of 
his share of ‘immortality,’ if that is the sort of pudding he requires 
as payment. Charles Wolfe writes one little ballad on Sir John Moore’s 
death, and lives for ever in the mouths of men. But what a ballad! 
There went more heart and brain to the begetting of those few simple 
stanzas, than to any five volumes now before us. Bo you think he would 
have mended them by writing nineteen worse poems, and sending out the 
score as one trashy volume—a large glass of water, with a drop of brandy 
somewhere or other unmixed at the bottom of it? 

But a book may be worth reviewing, though not worth publishing,— 
even as a great many actions are fit to be punished, which are by no means 
fit to be done,—if indeed mere courtesy dia not require us, when authors 
or publishers send their works ‘to the Editor of Fraser's Magazine,’ to 

t the reasonable and simple request implied in that oblation, and say 
onestly what we think of them, if not agreeably, still perhaps usefully, 
both to the public and to the author. But here comes in a delicate question. 
Are we bound to read books before reviewing them? There is, certainly, a 
a canon to that effect, just as there is about the evil of covetousness ; 
ut in practice we are afraid reviewers act up to the one rule as little as 
the whole world does to the other; a scurvy method of action: for if the 
books need not be read in order to review them, and the popular canon be a 
superstition, the honest way is to say so boldly, and tell authors, as we do 
now openly, ‘ Review your books we will, if you demand it of us; but as 
for our reading them previously, you must ‘he your chance. That must 
depend on the savour of the first chance taste we get of them, on the ‘ Sortes 
Virgilianas’ method, opening the book at random. All we will promise is, 
that we will take care the book is not upside down.’ 

Why not? ‘ Ex pede Herculem.’ ff you see a black hand protruding 
from a coat-sleeve, are you not justified in proclaiming the owner to be 
either a negro, or at least an Ethiopian serenader, who, wishing to be 
taken for a negro, cannot in fairness object to be treated as one? Why 
should not the same reasoning hold good of a volume of poetry? Certainly, 
aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus, and the Fates being adverse —or 
perhaps merciful—to the author, the reviewer may, unfortunately, open at 
just the worst piece in the book, and misjudge accordingly. But, suppose 
we look first at the preface, to see what the author professes to be going to 
say, and what he thinks of himself, and what, if it be a ‘ new edition’—of 
twenty-five copies—the press thinks of him, or is made to think of him by 
the paste-and-scissors method of selection, by which one clipt sentence out 
of a slashing condemnation, is made to serve as unqualified approbation ; 
and suppose next, we look at his last page, to see the conclusion to which 
he comes, and how he can express it, and what sort of notion of finishing off 
and making all ship-shape he may have ; or, if the volume be a centre of 
unconnected pieces, suppose we pick out that which has the most hopeful 
title—and is about the shortest on the list, and see how he has handled 
that ; we will warrant that on this plan no true poet escapes the observation of 
areviewer of average fairness and emenh And as for pleading that there 
are pretty things, or one or two good things, or so forth, overlooked, we have 
treated that question already, and now only add, that the author having 
made not merely a copy of verses, but a whole book, when once we have 
looked at the general form of it, one sample of the material ought to be 

uite sufficient. The pedant’s brick, however bad a representative of his 

ouse, was surely good evidence that it was not built of stone; and as for 
a fine passage here and there, the notorious success of a certain personage 
in painting one side of his house pea-green, was no proof whatsoever of his 
talents as an architect. 

But to bring one rule to the test of practice. Are we bound to read 
through a book,* wherein, on opening the first page we find the following 
lines, as an answer to 





* The Mission of Sympathy. Pickering. 1850. 
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Oh ! say what power shall mitigate the pain, 
Or chase the feverish phantoms of the brain ? 
* * * * * * 


*Tis thine, sweet sympathy—thy sovereign balm 
Sheds o’er the wounded soul a gentle calm, 
Lulls the wild fear of the anguished breast, 
And soothes its sorrows into tranquil rest. 


But what is sympathy? And what her power 
To curb, &. &c. 


Can any amount of piety, kindliness, well-meaningness, in the book 
which this poem fills, bind us as critics to read another line thereof? The 

uestion is not one of righteousness, but of art. Art in the manner being 
es vered, we may go on to discuss the righteousness of the matter after- 
wards; but where there is no art, no manner, no poetry whatsoever, the 
book becomes a subject for moralists, not for us. 

Or, again, what are we to do with an effusion like Regeneration, a Poem, 
in Six Books,* in the first page of the preface whereof we stumble on the 
following sentence :— 

I have desired to produce a work that might be thought worthy to be offered up 
by the High Priest of Error as a propitiation to Satan. (! ! !) 

No, my dear sir,—you are too humble, really; your poem is bad 
—, in all conscience, however pious and well-meaning, but not as bad 
as all that comes to us. But perhaps it is only a misprint; and a ‘not’ 
may have unfortunately tumbled out in going through the press. Be it so. 
- - + Let us hope it, and go on to the end of the poem, last page but one, 
or anywhere else :— 

Young man! would’st thou be great ? Avoid conceit! 
To be dissatisfied with self, and look 

With anxious reverence up to those above, 

In virtue and in knowledge, and to know 

Thy true proportioned stature, when compared 

With other men ; this is essentially 

Pre-requisite to eminence thyself ! 


Now, is this a book to be read through? especially when the author 
informs us in the preface that it has no plot, and has actually been made as 
you make chairs and tables, bits at a time, jotted down in a note-book, 
‘altogether unpremeditated either in design or otherwise ;’ and that at the 
age of twenty-one, and mostly while he was ‘in anxious preparation for 
examination in,’ &c. It seems to contain a great deal more piety than is 
ay practised, and a great deal more good sense than is likely to get a 

earing ; and we earnestly hope that if he is a youth of a quiet and humble 
mind, ta little wooden muse may earn an honest penny for him among his 
Wesleyan connexion; and that if he be conceited, vain, or otherwise ill- 
minded, it may be a burthen, and a bore, and an expense, and a shame 
to him for many days, lest by any means he should fancy himself to have 
done that which he has not done,—written anything in any sense, either 
poetry or a book ; but as for reading him through,—really 

On the same method we test Hidolon, and other Poems,+ by W. R. 
Cassels. The first and most important poem is entitled ‘ Eidolon; or, the 
Course of a Soul.’ . . . . A large title. . . . . One had thought that Faust 
had said and Festus mis-said enough on that topic to suffice for this century. 
But if this new author has succeeded on so vast a subject, & fortiori he has 
on smaller ones. Let us look for one of a rather more manageable size.— 
‘Pygmalion.’ That is as poetic and as human a subject as he could well 
have chosen. If he has any power, it must come out thereon. Let us see 
how it begins :— 

In the blue Hgzan is Cyprus, 
Set in the midst of the waters. 
* * ~ =. 


+ 
* Regeneration. Pickering, 1850. 
+ Eidolon, and other Poems. Pickering. 1850. 
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Amid it riseth Olympus, 
Stately and grand as the throne of the gods, 
And the island sleeps ‘neath its shadow, 

Like a fair babe ‘neath the care of its father, 


(Which does not scan, but may pass in the crowd.) 
Streams clear as the diamond 


Evermore wander around it, 
Like the veined tide through our members. 


(Don’t sean, and ‘members’ is a base word.) 


Quick with the blessings of Leauty, 
And health and verdurous pleasure, 


(What sort of pleasure is that ?) 


Filling with yellow sheaves 

And Plenty the bosom of Ceres ; 

Calling forth flowers from the slumbering earth, 
Like ‘ thoughts from the dream of a Poet,’ 


(What? those ‘ poets’ are beginning already, are they ?) 


Till the island throughout is a garden, 
The child and the plaything of summer. 


In luscious clusters the fruit hangs 
In the sunshine, melting away 
From sweetness to sweetness, 


The next verse is very lame. But, on the whole, this is pretty, 
especially the last five lines, which are really graceful, and sweet, and true. 
But now for Pygmalion himself, or rather his statue, who will require more 
work than goes tothe making of a pretty island sketch. A fair way of 
testing the writer’s power of conceiving the two will be to see what the 
statue was like before it came to life, and what it was afterwards. True, 
the gist of the poem is Pygmalion himself, as a great artist. Well,—the 
work is less than the artist. Let us see how Mr. Cassels describes the 
statue, and its coming to life. If he cannot do that, @ fortiori he cannot 
draw the statuary. While only marble, it was like this,— 


A glorious shape, 
That to the brightness of ethereal charms 
Joined the familiar sweetness of a maid ; 
A soft, clear forehead, circled by the light 
That heaven sets lambent on its imaged self; 


(What in heaven, or its imaged self either, does that mean ?) 


A face that beaming on the heart of man, 
As by a silent teaching ia the sense, 

Makes goodness natural. Upon each limb 
Grace laid its sweet commandment lovingly, 


(Why lovingly? Did grace love the statue? If so, what is grace ?) 
Whilst the fair bosom glowed with tenderness, 
As from the fulness of a soul beneath,— 


Woman’s divinest attribute possessed, 
Unsullied and entire. 


(No doubt a soul is a woman’s divinest attribute ; but so it is a man’s, 
and a child’s.) 
And through the frame, 
And every feature, radiating went 
A lovely sense of gentleness and love. 


A lovely sense? How can a sense be lovely, in any honourable use 
of that word? ‘To love our senses, and not the objects of them, is generally 
considered more hoggish than otherwise. Besides—a ‘lovely sense of love’! 
i who feels this sense Bod — — some one who is sentient. 

gmalion? Then it ought to have been ‘ going radiating’ through his 
frame and features, not ‘Geek: the statue’s. The statue? Why, if it 
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had sense,—even sense of pain, much less of gentleness and love,—it must 
have been alive; and then there was no use in bringing it to life, and the 
story may as well end here. 
, indeed, we find by experiment, when we look on to the statue after 

it had come to life : 

Homeward he sped, and by his work stood soon. 

O’er that sweet visage, once so motionless, 

To his rapt gaze there stole the rays divine, 

That bear all high intelligence of heaven, 


(Why, we just heard that they were there already. ) 


And undulating o’er each graceful line, 
(How ?) 
Made the cold stone angelic. 


(Poor Pygmalion !) 
Liquid eyes, 
Bright with all pure imaginings, and full 
Of young emotion, love, and gentleness ; 


(Why, her bosom was glowing with tenderness, and conscious of love and 
gentleness, long ago.) 


Beamed softly on him in dim wonderment. 


And so on, not the slightest change having taken place in the 
miraculous transition from marble to human flesh and blood, except some 
sort of undulation of something or other ‘divine,’ and therefore invisible. 
For not even in the eyes, whereof talk is made, has any real change passed, 
except. that of ‘dim wonderment.’ Every feature had before a sense of 
gentleness and love, which last would include, we should a ‘ pure 

inings and young emotion,’ and the eyes are surely to be counted 

among the features. A smile, too, is mentioned; but if Pygmalion had had 
any wit, he would have carved one for himself in the marble. There 
remains, therefore, per modum tollendi, ‘wonderment,’ anglic? wonder, to 
be set down as clear gain, which, on the whole, was not an addition to the 
feminine perfections which was worth so much praying about, or so much 
writing about. Non dignus ded vindice nodus. A very sorry dénouement 
indeed, as the author seems to feel, by the verses which follow and conclude 
the poem :— 

And when conviction strengthened in his soul, 

As the awakening beauties of his work 

Expanded ‘neath the spirit’s influence, 

He clasped the maid unto his beating heart, 

As father might the daughter of his love. 


(Oh, most lame and impotent conclusion !) 

And ends in hearing within him murmurs of a voice, which tellsyhim 
that ‘his fair work shall live for evermore,’ and, ‘speed like a herald 
through the world,’ instead of staying at home and cooking his dinner for 
him. One would have thought, that as flesh and blood are not generally as 
enduring as Parian marble, Pygmalion, if that was what he wanted her for, 
had much better have left her as she was originally, in which case he might 
have died a saint, as her face, even while stone, ‘made goodness natural ;’ 
and she, or at least a fragment of her, might have been now in the British 
Museum. 

Now, this is a fair specimen of what Mr. Cassels has done ; but not, we 
suspect, a fair specimen of what he can do. There is evidently a vein of 
pleasant and graceful thought and manner in him, which is worthy of better 
things than this vapid, gaudy, wordy, misty bombast and slipslop, without 
definite images, sound manful thought, or even correct use of language. 
Would that he would learn with old Hesiod ‘ how much better half is than 
the whole !’ Would that he could refrain his soul, and keep it low, and meddle 
not in matters too high for him. He has written one sweet, wholesome, all 
but pathetic little story about a poet who is disappointed in the world, and 
comes back to his first love in the country. One wishes it had had any 
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other title, for-as we shall have to say shortly, ‘ Poetry about poets’ is 
becoming nehustan and anathema; and any hero, soldier or sailor, 
tinker or tailor, would have done just as well, and been just as pathetic ; 
but the thing is wholesome. Let him burn the whole book except that, sit 
down to work on it, and it only, an hour every day for the next six months, 
and see if he cannot shape it into something by which he may be re- 
membered. . . . For if not by it, then by nothing else, we fear, which 
appears in this volume. . 

It is a sad style, this, which too many young men have got into now-a- 

days, in prose and verse: one part Carlylese, one part Tennysonian, one 
Bulwerean, one part third-hand Fichtean, and seven — Anna- Matilda 
lipsop, stolen apparently from her well-known ballad in the Rejected 
Addresses ; everybody’s peculiarities, and nobody’s beauties; great, big, 
huge stock-words, every one of them a hoary sinner about town these ten 
years, substituted for thought in every line, except where the young poets 
forget themselves a moment, and their dyed wigs get awry, and the native 
baldness peeps out. Here is a specimen of the ‘meteoroepy,’ to coin a 
word, which we mean, from Holt’s Lay of Hero-Worship,* &c. 
If construed right 
And studied well, the palpable but brings 
A basement upon which to build a bright 
Edifice of Divine imaginings, 
Whose intense glory baffles mortal sight ; 
Nature’s deep voice one song for ever singeth ; 
Out of the Real the Ideal springeth. 

Nonsense! How can the real spring out of the ideal? The ideal is the 
real, and the only real, according to all philosophies which acknowledge 
an ideal, and not a mere nominal abstract. The ‘palpable’ is not the ‘ real,” 
but the ‘actual,’—the ‘ phenomenic,’ if you must needs have a big, vague 
Latin or Greek word for it, to sound fine in a verse. The unseen constitu- 
tion and law of a thing is the res, the essence ; the palpable phenomenon 
merely the subject matter and expression of it. At least, right or wrong, so 
says the philosophy from whence these terms are filched; and if they are 
used at all, they must be used rightly, and not wrongly. And how can the 

alpable bring a basement? In its pocket, or on its back? And when it 
a brought it, what are you going to build on it? Imaginings? If 
imaginings mean anything, they mean certain acts of imagination them- 
selves, not the results of them, for they are called images in English. And 
images or imaginings, what is the meaning of calling them divine? How do 
you know that they are divine P Can you, a human being, pretend to see 
anything Divine, unless the Divine Being shows it you, much less build up 
Divine things? Can Divine things be your possession, like cart-loads of 
bricks and mortar? My dear sir, your slipsop seems to us, like a good 
deal more one reads now-a-days, somewhat blasphemous. Not that you 
meant to be blasphemous; no, you used ‘Divine’ just as you would intense, 
or gorgeous, or ‘ utterless,’ or any other word from the stock-cant vocabulary. 
No one suspects = of fancying that you can by mere searching, much less 
by dreaming, find out God, or the things which exist with Him in Eternity; 
indeed, you confess to knowing very little about these same Divine imagin- 
ings, for you say that their intense glory baffles mortal sight. How do you 
know that? Have you seenthem? If you, or the poet of whom you write, 
could build them up, were they so very brilliant before they were built ? 
Or did the brilliance commence only as they were put together? In the 
first supposition, the poet could not have seen them at all; in the second, he 
could not have seen to build with them. But if you know that they are so 
glorious, why don’t you describe them a little? Why don’t the reflection 
of them come out in your poems? As it is, you seem to us, with your ‘glory,’ 
just like those Welsh jumpers, dancing hand in hand all day long, with 
frantic yells of ‘Gogonniant ! Gogonniant !’ ‘ Glory! Glory!’ and yet some- 
how not getting to much glory, either here or hereafter, because, in their 





* A Lay of Hero- Worship, and other Poems, by David Holt. Pickering, 1850. 
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ly to shout about it, they forget to go and practise it. True, you are 
not the only offender. Older and cleverer men you, with false prophet 
Emerson at their head, bandy about in their new Serpemchivess et 
maker-cant, the most holy and awful words, and apply unblushingly to man 
the attributes of Almighty God, little knowing how thin a paper-wall parts 
their Autotheism from sheer, blank, honest, manful Atheism,—honest and 
manful, because it wears no rouge, and has courage to look steadily at the 
refiection of its own skeleton-face. 

Them we warn not ; they are, one often thinks, past warning ; but Mr. 
Holt we do warn, as a beginner with time for repentance before him, to 
read over the Third Commandment, and beware. 

And let him not fancy that we misunderstand him. We know perfectly 
well what he means,—better, perhaps, than he does himself. And we only 
scold him so severely, because we have hope of him. There is a ‘Song of 
the Water-Spirits’ in his little volume, besides several simple and thoughtful 
scraps and passages, which have a right to far better company than that into 
which he has put them; and for that very reason we do well to be angry 
with him; and, returning to the charge, ask, why besides two poems on 
‘The Beautiful,’ are we to have ‘ The Poet’s Bride’ (to Poetry); and then 
* Poesie ;’ and then ‘The Poet ;’ and then ‘ Sonnet—The Outer and Inner 
Life of a Poet?’ Why will he run into the modern cant of young authors 
on this point too? Instead of writing poetry now-a-days, people write spoilt 
prose about poets, and think that will do as well. Poetry about Poets !— 
A folio seein on a bank-note! If they know so perfectly what poets 
ought to be, why don’t they go and be it, and let the poor world, not over- 


stocked with ‘ world-singers’ just now, see what it is like? Just as the 
unfortunate Germans are, or were, overrun with scribblers of ‘ Kunst- 
novellen,’ who could not draw a cow if they were asked, so are we with poet- 
describers who can’t write poetry. How Mr. Tennyson must rue the day 
when he penned his— 


The Poet in a golden clime was born, 
With golden stars above ; 

Dowered with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love. 

True, he might write that, or ogtes else he chose, for the sake of 
the invaluable poems which, even in the first edition, appeared with it; but 
did he mean it to be a text for all future poetasters? Did he intend that a 
hundred small imitatorlets should thenceforth commence parodying it, 
with variations ad libitum, to show the world their faith in poetry without 
their works? In the next edition, we sincerely hope he will take his revenge 
of them all, and recast the poem somewhat thus :— 

In Limbo Patrum was the Poet born, 
With fogs and smoke above, 

Condemned hard work to hate, plain sense to scorn, 
And rant to love. 

Seriously, the prevalence of this sort of—what shall we call it P—Pseudo- 
Spiritualistico -Eclectico - Hypoplatonico - Pantheistico - Pamborborotaractic 
Sentimentalism, infecting the greater part of our bad poetry, and too much 
of our good, is an ugly sign of the ‘unreality,’ as the modern phrase 
is—the lying, as our forefathers used to call it, in their coarse way—which 
is abroad in the world ;—nasty foul out-croppings of Mr.Carlyle’s universal 
* Liars’-rock substratum,’ in the very sanctuary of God, as — once was, 
and will be again, but never to those who persist in this fashion of writing :— 

A Poet hath a fairy world of being, 

A paradise terrestrial, all his own ; 

He sees a glory which none else are seeing ; 

He hears a music which is heard by none 

But him ; he walks on earth, but earth is not 

His home ; ’tis in some less material sphere. . . . 
——Oh! sit still, and don’t break the blessed silence by such noises as that. 
Sit still, and read your Homer, and your Shakespeare, and your Dante, and 
your Milton, and your Goethe, and learn to be modest, and to get some 
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definite and truthful meaning for your own words before you utter them. 
Stop writing, the whole clan of you, for heaven’s sake, and do something,— 
walk a hospital, teach in a ragged school, drive a locomotive, handle a 
felling-axe ; or, if you can do nothing else, just jump over the. nearest 
bridge, and see how you feel after it,—do anything, in short, that will bring 
you face to face with one fact, with one simple, universal word, or thought, 
or feeling, of human nature,—the ones, be sure, which are just the deepest, 
and most awful, and most poetic, because they are common to you and to 
every coal-heaver. But turn art no more into Pharisaism—crow no more; 
and with such crows, too!—as of a bantam hen on a rainy afternoon— 
because you, the supposed poet; are not as other men are. Pretend no more 
to this Rosicrucian illumination, which after all you certainly do not possess, 
and of which the really great poets, if they do possess it, never talk. 
Neither (even though Mr. Dickens himself— aply over facile, haply with 

ironically wise desire that rash youth may be filled with the fruit of its own 
devices —‘ honour’ your poem ‘ with his name’) begin that poem thus :— 

Come forth Imagination, heaven-born maid, 

Reveal the forms thy breathing soul hath made. 

As for the first line, there is precedent for it :— 
Inoculation, heavenly maid, descend ! 


So let it pass—unquestioned, though unblest. But for the second,—how 
Imagination can have a soul; and how that soul can breathe, and wh 
Imagination’s soul should make the forms, while Imagination herself, henge 
unable to make them, is required in order to reveal them, and whence she 
is to come forth for that purpose—certainly she has not obeyed the call— 
are questions of metaphysic, on which, as the poem seems inclined to throw 
no light, perhaps the Argument may. 

‘The Seon opens with the invocation to the worship—(our old, bigoted, 
superstitious forefathers, in their brutal, narrow way, used to call invoking 
and worshipping any but One, Idolatry,and kicked the Pope out accordingly ; 
but we have grown wiser now ; let in the Pope to worship whatever he likes, 
St. Dominic included; and ourselves worship—our own Imagination !)— 
‘ description, and power of Imagination ; her existence prior to the creation 
—in Paradise ; her influence in tempting Eve to eat of the forbidden fruit : 
in the confusion of Cain ; the Deluge ; her power to overcome, in the minds 
of men, the threatened wrath of God; the subsidence of the Deluge.’ 

What? by Imagination too? Why not? As we find, later in the argu- 
ment, that he promotes the arts, science, ‘liberty, music, eloquence, the 
suppression of war, and prophecy of peace for the future,’—if one thing, why 
not another? If Imagination be a goddess, she is omnipotent; and if 
omnipotent, why—why perhaps she may promote the sale of this book ;— 
this last item, however—together with the prophecy of peace for the future, 
one would have been more inclined to attribute to fancy than to imagination. 

And thus we leave Mr. Dickens’s protegé, protesting, with all humility, 
first against its titlke—‘ Imagination, an Original Poem,’* and to the opening 
verses of the conclusion :— 

Go forth, my muse—Imagination’s beam 
Hath now inspirited and filled thy dream. 


To our mind, Spero’s new idol, Imagination, is very like certain old ones, 
whereof we read—They have eyes and see not; neither is there any breath 
in their mouths.’ 

Here again is another poem. What are we tosay of it? .... The Middle 
Night.+ On the fiy-leaf are printed three of the best stanzas of one of the best 
poems in In Memoriam— Ring out,’ &c. Whether to indicate the author's 
purpose, or not, we cannot tell. As it is, they only serve to set off, by no 
means as a foil, his imitation of their style and metre. Then an acrostic 
to ‘ Caroline,’—very mediocre, and the meaning not quite apparent. Thena 
preface, confessing that he had intended to Sake bis poem allude to the 

* Imagination, by Spero. Bogue. 1850. 
+ The Middle Night. Pickering. 1851. 
VOL. XLIII. NO. CCLVII. 
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stirring events of the day, but gave it up as ‘as difficult as it was——unpoeti- 
eal!’ ‘Very well,’ quoth the Constable to Doll. Then follow hopes that he 
has not been too severe on the capitalists and doctors—which hopes will be 
certainly fulfilled ; a confession that the ‘ work’ has taken only six or seven 
weeks in writing, and an excuse for the said fact—viz., ‘that 1t would have 
lost a great part of its interest if not read near to the time of the middle 
night itself..—By which term, after intellectual exertions which would have 
immortalized. us in any better cause, we discover him to mean, or to have 
wished to appear to mean, the year 1850. Then we begin the poem, and 
read on through three pages and a-half, not of In-Memoriam-and-water, but 
rather of In-Memoriam-and-wood, till we arrive here :— 
The Christian wears a mournful dress, 
And Satan’s livery is black. 


(Sois the concert-singer’s, and the tavern-waiter’s, and the undertaker’s ; 
but still there is a sort of a dim inkling of a distant truth in the remark.) 


The hypocrite will never lack 
A holy look—a voice to bless. 


Although within his bosom reigns 
A thought of hatred and contempt. 
E’en I myself am not exempt ; 
Some blot my purest feeling stains. 


(Not a doubt of it; but you might have expressed the fact somewhat 
more modestly. Still, the ‘E’en I myself” may c mere clumsiness. But 
to continue)— 
We see the growth of many seeds, 
Which fifty suns have brought to fruit ; 
A goodly crop ; but at the root 
An insect tribe destruction breeds. 
Our sun hath reached its greatest height ; 
In hotter air its course declines ; 
In growing heat the lengthening lines 
Of growing shades foretell the night. 


(So the year 1850, which gives the book its title of The Middle Night, 
turns out, inside, to be the middle day! Whichever you please, my dear 
sir. But we read no more except the next line «7 two) :— 

And can I then deny the truth, 
That ’tis a wonder-working age— 
That vast pursuits and aims engage 
The coolest man, the hottest youth ¢ 


No. By-the-bye, the capitalists and doctors were supposed in the 
preface to be rather hard hit; so we will forward, and see the fun. Them 
we find not, except ‘traces,’ as chemists say in a quantitative analysis. But 
these tit-bits we do find :— 

This moving wheel of which I speak, 
What is it but the lust of gold? ... 

The author is evidently not unacquainted with the immortal effusions 

of Pleaceman X. :— 
Who is this master good 
Of whomb I write these rhimes?. . . 


Or, again :— 


I lose my senses ; all is dim ; 
I cannot now my thoughts collect. . 

Too true ; for what the whole poem is about, or what the connexion of 
any three following stanzas may be, or may have been meant to have been, 
we are at a loss to discover, except that a possible interpretation to the 
following stanza has been forced on our mind by circumstances which the 
reader will appreciate :— 

Slow in its progress, unperceived, 
The vapoury morn of youth 


(That is to say, the present work,) 
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will hide 
Its motion in the soul, till wide 


The mass 
(The public, reviewer included,) 
will yawn, by force upheaved. 

There is only one good point about this book, for which we give the author 
full credit—namely, the honest attempt to copy the plain Saxon English of 
In Memoriam. ould that all other beginners, while they are trying, 
according to their fashion, to write Tennysonian, would imitate the Laureat 
in that! Butno. It is easy enough to end a verse with— 

Through all time to come. 


But to write English is a very different matter. 

We have to reiterate the same — over Lelio, Hervor, and other 
Poems,* by Patrick Scott. This gentleman has read English poetry, and 
Persian poetry, and Greek poetry; and seen the Indus, and a thousand 
wonderful places on which daahezpenes never set eye; and he has a 
deal of imagination, and can now and then turn a sentence boldly and well. 
But all this does not justify him in publishing another attempt at a solution, 
or fragments of a solution, of the world-old Faust problem—very much, 
too, on the model of Faust. Drunkenness, seduction, cosmogonies, and 
questionably reverent visions of God, are not the elements in which man 
was intended to find the solution of the riddle. Reallyone parody of Faust 
is enough for English literature. Why does Mr. Scott try a second, 
perhaps somewhat cleverer than ZHidolon, but stopping dead short in a 
common-place happy marriage, just as the fundamentals of the inquiry, such 
as they are, are beginning to get themselves laid down, and spoilt utterly, 
too, by the same mistake—to call it by the mildest term—as that which 
constitutes the arrogant absurdity of Festus—that it pretends to be some- 
thing of a solution? Oh, that poets who copy Faust, would but study it, 
and see that the very marrow and moral of it is, that there is no solution— 
that man cannot by searching find out God, or even himself. 

Mr. Seott has as good a right as any one else to busy his brain with 
such problems. But why publish them? Surely the suecess of those who 
as yet have devoted who 4 and vast intellects to the question, is not so 
great as to give him much hope of adding a new idea to the present stock. 
And even if he should have such rare good fortune, let him be sure that, 
if it be worth anything, it is only expressible in one of two ways ;—to write 
it down in one line of prose, or to embody it in one carefully and severely 
constructed drama—and that a better one than Hamlet, seeing that even 
Shakespeare's art did not dare, on such a subject, to assert and define. And 
when he has done that, he will still find that the dullest clod who has ever 
asked pardon of his Father in heaven, has put to himself the four great 

uestions in which Kant sums up all philosophy—‘ What can we know? 

t ought we to do? What may we hope for? What is man?’ in a far 

deeper, and more practical, and severely philosophic method, than whole 
volumes of quasi-metaphysical verbiage can express. 

And really, after all, we find no such high poetic talent in these volumes 
as can excuse either the wordy spiritualism of ‘ Lelio,’ and ‘ Life and Death,’ 
or the absurd and coarse horrors of ‘ Hervor’—a bad imitation of Praed’s 
‘ Lillian,’ with all the delicate grace, which gives the latter its chief charm, 
utterly wanting. And so, having looked at ‘ Alexander’—a subject which 
should have struck out some brilliant sparks from one who had stood on the 
scenes of his Indian victories—and having found it sadly bald and common- 
place, we pass on, hoping that all the author’s reading, and travelling, and 
certainly vivid imagination, have produced elsewhere some better literary 
fruit than this volume. 

We go on to a large volume of Poems, Legendary and Historical,t by 


* Lelio, a Vision of Reality; Hervor and other Poems. By Patrick Scott. 
Chapman and Hall. 1851. 

+ Poems, Legendary and Historical, by E, A, Freeman and G. W. Cox. Long- 
manand Co, 1850, 
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E. A. Freeman, M.A., late Fellow, and the Rev. G. W. Cox, 8.C.L., 
Scholar, of Trinity College, Oxford. That these two gentlemen are well- 
read and cultivated men, their book sufficiently proves; but we are sorry 
to have to say, that in spite of scholarship a cultivation, their poems are 
somewhat of a failure. Their verses are not interesting, but otherwise ; 
tolerably smooth and neat when they take sufficient trouble, but as com- 
mon-place in their thoughts as they are trite in their subjects; and all 
through them runs a vein of what Coleridge calls ‘ nimiety’—too-muchness. 
The book is twenty times too big; first, there is twice as much blank paper 
as there ought to oy next, each of the ballads is six times too long ; next, 
many of the subjects overlap each other, and we have the same theme re- 
appearing under different names: ‘The Persians at Delphi’ are spun out 
into two ballads; ‘The Fall of Granada’ into three,—in all, thirty pages, 
and those by the same author; and on ‘the Battle of Hastings’ we have, 
first, Harold and Edith, six pages; then two on ‘ the field of Hastings,’ of 
some eighteen pages each, as like each other as the productions of two dif- 
ferent human beings can be; and then one of six pages more on ‘ Harold’s 
funeral.’ Great originality in the handling would be the only allowable 
excuse for such prolixity on subjects, some of which have been so often 
treated already. As for the classical heroes, one is tired of them.—As if 
the Greek poets and historians had not told the stories already, far better 
than we can ever tell them; as if the various classic dramas of the Grecians 
had not given us such models of the way to reproduce classic thoughts, that 
we must either surpass them, or be silent; as if it were not a sheer retro- 
grade movement to attempt to return to mere ballad descriptions of wars 
which have, centuries ago, been raised into the higher sphere of the drama. 
If any man writes now-a-days on the Persians at Delphi, he must set before 
himself the not altogether hopeful task of rivalling the Perse of ZEschylus. 
Mr. Macaulay’s Roman ballads—of which four-fifths of the book which 
we are now discussing are a palpable imitation—stand on a different ground, 
and a very sound one. It is true, Shakespeare has dramatized Coriolanus; 
but Mr. Macaulay’s theory is, that these old Roman myths did actually 
once exist in the form of family ballads, sung by family minstrels; and he 
wishes to give:us some notion of what those old ballads were like, and how 
pa in old Rome did really talk of the great deeds of their ancestors, 

efore Livy came and patched them all together, perhaps not always to their 
improvement, into one great prose-poem. But this does not apply to Mara- 
thon and Thermopylae. Aschylus, a soldier of those wars, wrote dramas 
about them, to be acted before the men who fought in them, and rendered 
thereby all ballads on the subject sheer archaisms for ever and a day. 
And any plea that these are ‘after Pindar,’ will not hold good ; because 
they are not odes, but ballads; attempts at objective writing, without a 
trace of that deep subjective element, sententious and reflective, which 
marks Pindar’s Odes as the outcome of a later and more civilized age, when 
the merely objective ballad had died away. 

And there is not power enough in these pieces to redeem this one radical 
fault of form. To take as an instance, an incident where, if anywhere, any 
truly Greek plastic spirit, any feeling of the sculpturesque, which the author 
possessed—and without which he should leave all Greek subjects utterly alone 
—ought to have come out. Poseidon is creating the horse, according to the 
old myth, and— 

Then arose the king Poseidon, 

High he waved his stout right hand, 
Full he smote his gleaming trident 

On the hard and rocky land. 


Like the crash of falling mountains 
Echoed far the shivered rock, 

And a mighty gulf was yawning, 
Cleft beneath the trident’s shock. 


Forth then came a gallant charger, 
Bounding from the riven stone. 
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Why, Lever could not have said less, if Hector O’Blareaway’s horse, 
F aprounem. had smashed a stone-wall instead of clearing it. 

As for the Spanish ballads, really, between Southey’s Don Roderick and 
Goethe's Cid, and Lockhart’s Spanish Ballads, we have got the positive 
side of all that pretty well worked out and done with, and have been quite 
refreshed this long time by the negative side of it, as set forth by Bon 
Gualtier’s wit. And here are yet more Spanish ballads, only worse, and 
not better, than those which have gone before them. 

As for the Haroldic Pentalogy, the subject is certainly new; and the 
treatment of it. For, strange to say, the authors, in their preface, confess that 
they have taken, as their model for Harold’s character, Sir E. B. Lytton’s 
romance! Now, really, after a preface which states, and very truly, that 
it is sufficient for a ballad if it is concerned with men rather than nations 

- Views nations only in their most outward and personal aspect . . . . 
and preserves the real spirit and costume of an epoch, so as to make the piec- 
ture more vivid in the eyes of the historical student,’-—it is too bad to of 
Harold as our ‘ last national prince,’ and ‘ the house from which he sprung’ 
as ‘ calumniated’—Harold, a perjured usurper, set on the throne by a faction ; 
never received by half England; without the only right to the throne 
which had been ever before acknowledged by the Saxons—namely, descent 
from the royal house of Odin ; one of a family who for years, when they 
had not been trying to cut each other’s throats, had been parcelling out 
England among themselves, bandying carldoms as if the human beings on 
them were cattle (Harold the worst offender of them all in this point), and 
all this at the cost of continual slaughter and internal exhaustion of the 
country ; persuading an abject and effeminate king into a marriage with a 
woman whom he disliked, and then bullying him and laughing at him to 
his face; not to mention the ugly stories of the banquet with the ‘ Houn- 
here,’ which, of course, as it tells against Harold, Thierry considers as 
fabulous ;—Harold, who deserted the mistress whom he loved, to marry the 
widow of the man whose fratricidal assassins he had rewarded with the lands 
of their victim ;—Harold, whose every word and action, from his vorona- 
tion to the shot which slew him, evinced nothing but alternations of just 
remorse and fear, with the desperate folly of those of whom it is written, 
‘Quem Deus vult perdere, prius dementat.’ This is the new-found hero; 
this is the man who, instead of bursting out, as he is said to have done, into 
loud lamentations at the sight of William’s numbers, is to make a fine Na- 
ne speech about ‘ your fathers’ rights,’ and ‘the dainty Frenchmen.’ 

is last expression is peculiarly untrue to history. Harold knew well 
enough the sort of men he had to face; and the story goes, that when his 
spy returned from William’s camp, sneering at the close-shaven Normans, 
and saying that they were all priests, —‘ Take care,’ quoth he ; ‘ those priests 
will sing you such a mass to-morrow as you never heard before.’ The same 
vein of unfairness runs all through. The Normans are actually talked of 
as all but cowards, in one stanza, on account of their having feigned flight 
at one period of the battle, while the English are bepraised for a 
broken the ‘ serried shields of the Norsemen,’ at Stanford Bridge the wee 
before. Now, fair play is a jewel; and the facts are, that the English 
could not break the ‘ skiold-borg’ of the Norse, and were forced to retreat, 
and do in earnest that which the French at Hastings only pretended to do ; 
and that if the Norsemen had not, deceived by their retreat, opened their 
ranks to pursue, as the English did at Hastings, Harfagre and Tostig would 
have been face to face with William the next week, and Harold have pro- 
bably paid the penalty of his ambition and perjury a few days sooner. 
esides, as to the ‘real costume of the epoch,’ there are surely several 
anachronisms in these ‘ Ballads of the Conquest.’ William is made to ‘ tear 
his vizor from his face,’ instead of his helmet. The Bayeux tapestry, 
which surely ought to be correct, represents, if we recollect right, no vizors, 
but only nose-pieces, which could not well be torn off. Neither does it, 
we believe, represent any horse in armour. A saddle and a simple plastron 
is all their harness, while the ballads talk of William’s horse’s * scales.’ 
Neither did men at Hastings ‘ level’ their spears; for it is a special pecu- 
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ns den the Bayeux tapestry, that the lances and javelins are all used 
over-hand, in the old Homeric fashion. Neither can we find an instance of 
a ‘ pennoned lance’ in any Saxon hand, or of any crest whatsoever on the 
helmets of either y. We may be mistaken, having just now only a very 
reduced copy of the tapestry to refer to; if so, we ask pardon; but we, 
on the wile, are pretty sure of being in the right. 
in, another element in which these ballads are exceedingly defec- 
tive, is localization, necessary to all true historic ballads. With the excep- 
tion of the names of warriors, they may represent any battle whatsoever in 
any pase. between the sixth and the fourteenth century. Two of the most 
marked points in the battle are never alluded to—we are almost afraid, be- 
cause they might seem to detract from the prowess of the English, or exalt 
that of the French—namely, the heavy stockade which protected the Eng- 
lish lines, and the hollow lane, or trench, into which the N ormans fell, horse 
and man, after prodigies of valour, and a greater slaughter than in an 
other part of the field, succeeded in crossing, if we are to believe the spiri 
and detailed representations of the Bayeux tapestry. No one doubts the 
valour of the English ; it needs no depreciation of the Normans to exalt 


And last, and worst of all, is the treatment of the story of Edith. We 
really pay the authors a compliment in going at such length into these 
— Their standing in the University of Oxford is surely quite suf- 

cient to make us expect from them historic accuracy, and a fair knowledge 
of the laws of historic criticism, when they deal with such subjects as these ; 
and errors are the more grave, the more grave the persons who fall into 
them. But certainly we never met, even in Oxford ecclesiology, with a 
more glaring instance of confusion between the pleasant and the true, than 
these pages afford. The whole story of Edith and Harold has been taken 
from Sir E. B. Lytton’s romance! Now, really, if Sir E. B. Lytton, in 
order to increase the interest of a very charming and clever book, chooses 
to introduce, purely out of his own fancy, a sentimental love-story between 
any two of the characters, which he neither believes himself, nor wishes 
any one else to believe, he has a perfect right to do so, and also an ability 
on such themes, which will make us utterly careless about historic truth, 
‘as long as that, or any other pair of turtle-doves from his aviary, are in 
sight. But to have the crambe recocta of this fiction served up to us by 
another and a less skilful hand,—first, in a long idyllic speech of Harold 
to Edith, containing nothing but what Sir E. B. Lytton has said already a 
at deal more prettily, and then in éwo historic ballads, on the same 
‘ooting as the sober historic names and events beside it! ... . 

Of course, poets may dare; and the better poets they are, the more 
they may dare—and vice versd. But they are absolutely bound, by all laws 
of historic fairness, to follow the received myths as far as they can ; to make 
them, where they are fragmentary, or even contradictory, supply each 
other's defects, and to invent no ‘ filling-in’ which does not harmonize with 
and corroborate them. After all, truth is the best policy, and history the 
richest romance. If Sir E. B. Lytton had had courage to make Edith what 
even Thierry, that most partial and unfair of historians, does not deny her 
to have been—Harold’s mistress—he would have written a far more valu- 
able book; and so would these gentlemen have done, if they had copied 
history, and not Bulwer Lytton. As it is, they have missed the very 
incident of the story, which always, in our eyes, gave it its pathos and 
eg it was by a secret mark on Harold's Bod that Edith reco- 
— him. How else an she? a owers must ~ 
as Thi agrees, strip every corpse within twenty-four hours of the 
battle. ‘The Waltham story, which ie the onl detailed one about Edith, 
says that the faces were so mutilated, no one knew them; and that Aliric 
and Osgood had to fetch Edith from Waltham, a matter of several days, 
during which time the corpses must have been far gone in decay; and 
if she recognised him, after all, ty his dress, were there not plenty who 
ould have done that without sending for her? Why, then, instead of the 
beautiful old story, as it stands, have we Edith’s attachment made a pure 
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one; which, considering that she is called ‘the woman whom he loved before 
he was made king,’ that he had been king only a few months, and had six 
children by some one or other, though he is not said to have been twice 
married, at the time of his marriage with Ealdgyth, is really a groundless 
assumption, even if the general opinion of all antiquity did not declare her 
to have been his mistress? Why have we Edith appearing, in one ballad, 
of her own accord, on the battle-field, contrary to the Waltham story, and 
in the next, according to the Waltham story, fetched by the two monks, 
without any mention whatsoever, of Githa, Harold’s mother, who is said, b 
William of Malmesbury, to have taken Harold’s body, and by William of 
Poitou, to have offered William its weight in gold to redeem it? And what 
do we gain by omitting all these beautiful and tragic incidents, perfectly 
capable of bemg worked up together into something of historic harmony ? 
Are such stanzas as these worth such a sacrifice of truth ? 


They found the lady in her bower, 
All mournful and alone, 

To think of captive England’s tears, 
And Harold’s dying groan. 


She came, all veiled her lovely form 
In mourner’s sable guise ; 

All streaming were her golden locks, 
And dimmed her bright blue eyes. 


Yet came she forth without a tear, 
They would no longer flow ; 

And speechless were her quivering lips, 
So bitter was her woe. 


She gazed around upon the dead, 
And quickly spied the crest, 

Decked with a ribbon she had torn 
From off her own feir breast. 


She knew the belt her hands had wrought, 
She knew his pennoned spear ; 

And though all gashed was every limb, 
She knew his face so dear. 


Exactly, says William of Poitou, what nobody knew. Besides, what is 
the force of ‘though’? How could his limbs, being gashed, prevent her 
knowing his face? Ordo people look at the limbs-—mailed ones, too—first, 
in order to recognise their friends, and then turn to the countenance asa 
pis aller? Besides, such language—and in such a metre, too—utterly 
modern ; as unsuited to the subject as to the age. Now, we by no means 
allow the canon of the preface, that vivid narrative is the only pomt of 
form wherein it is necessary to imitate the ballad writers of the period 
at which the subject-event happened. Far otherwise did Goethe treat 
Reinecke Fuchs; far otherwise has Tennyson, Sir Galahad and Saint 
Agnes. Surely, every contemporaneous archaism, in metre and lan- 

e, short of the unintelligible, is clear gam—another integral feature 
of the past age—and therefore of the feelings of men in it, and therefore 
of the event itself, as having been transacted by those men—reproduced 
and made palpable to us. But even allowing, for the sake of argument, 
the all-worthiness of vivid narrative, where is the vivid narrative here? 
We do not pretend to be much skilled either in antiquities or : 
but it does seem to us that a ballad about the finding of Harold’s body, 
to be anything real or effective, should be put into the mouth of some 
man suffering under the ay oe of his death, and expressed in the 
very simplest possible metre, lke that of the old ‘ Battle of Brumby;’ 


or if rhyme must be used, the most sing-song, doleful, and barbaric one 
could find, considering that the minstrel would be an Anglo-Saxon or 
Dane of the uneducated classes, somewhat perhaps in this way, or rather 


further on upon this way than our small antiquarian knowledge can carry 
us— 
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Evil sped the battle-play, 

On the Pope Calixtus’ day ; 

Mighty war-smiths, thanes and lords, 
Slept in blood the sleep of swords ; 
Harold Earl, shot over shield, 

Lay along the autumn weald ; 
Slaughter such was never none, 
Since the Ethelings England won. 


Thither Lady Githa came, 
Weeping wood for dool and shame ; 
How may she her first-born tell ? 
Frenchmen stripped him where he fell ; 
Nicked and marred his comely face, 
Who shall know him in his place? 


Out then spake two bedesmen wise, 
‘Youngest hearts have keenest eyes ; 
Bird that leaves his mother’s nest, 
Moults his pinion, moults his crest ; 
Let us bring the swan-neck here, 

Her that was his lemman dear ; 

She shall find him in this stound : 
Eye of hawk, and scent of hound, 
Foot of wolf, and wing of dove, 
Carry woman to her love.’ 


Up and spoke the swan-neck high, 
‘Go! to all your earls let cry, 
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How I loved him best of all, 

}, whom men his lemman call ; 

Better knew his body fair, 

Than the mother which him bare. 
When ye flaunted royally, 

Then ye scorned to look on me ; 

God hath brought the proud ones low, 
After such a-field to go.’ 


Rousing erne and sallow glede, 
Grey wolf rousing off his feed, 
Over franklin, earl, and thane, 
Heaps of mother-naked slain, 
Through the red field tracing slow, 
Stooped that swan-neck white as snow ; 
Never blushed nor turned away, 
Till she found him where he lay ; 
Clipt him in her armés fair, 
Wrapt him in her yellow hair ; 
Bore him from the battle-stead, 
Saw him laid in pall of lead ; 

Took her to a minster high, 

For Earl Harold’s soul to ery. 


So fell Harold, bracelet-giver ; 

Jesu rest his soul for ever ; 

Angles all from thrall deliver ; 
Miserere Domine ! 


If we have expressed ourselves strongly on this Harold question, it is 
because we are thoroughly grieved to see scholars, and men who believe that 
there is a ? God who governs the world, violating historic fairness for 


the sake o 


a little quasi-patriotic sentiment ; representing as an unmixed 





triumph of evil an event, which however fearful, and brought about by the 
ambition of sinful men, has been productive of incalculable good to 
England; and pandering to the present popular rant and cant about 
the ‘great Anglo-Saxon race, al the Norman robbers, which is now 
a stock cry with demagogues, whose very provincial dialect proclaims 
them Norsemen, descendants of the very race whom they ignorantly 
revile. The whole progressive life and strength of England and Scotland 
comes from the Norse stock; the lo-Saxons, pure and simple, have 
never been anything but what Alfred found them to his sorrow, what 
they are now in the badly-tilled and poverty-stricken southern counties— 
brave and industrious, but stupid, sottish, incapable of development. Had 
the selfish and obscurantist ambition of Haroll succeeded, England might 
have remained for centuries isolated from that European progress, of which 
the Normans, wherever they set their foot, were the harbingers—a prey to 
lawless tyrants, and puppet-princelets of an effete race ; the battle-field on 
which every pair of Sendlontion pirates might fight out their private 
quarrels: in short, the wretched, dismembered, lawless country, which she 
had been for a hundred years before the Conquest ; at the mercy of thanes, 
who drove a thriving ooh of the sons and daughters of their own 
peasantry, strung together in gangs like negroes, to be sold to the savages 
of Ireland. From the suppression of slavery, and the restoration of religion, 
after the Conquest, not even the Saxon chroniclers can withhold their praise. 
And ‘ Victrix causa Diis placuit, sed victa catoni,’ may be a very good 
motto for M. Thierry, but a bad one for an English clergyman. 

We really do not rejoice in evil; distaste and disappointment are no 
more pleasant to a reviewer than to the rest of the world. A book of real 
poetry, a book which allures us on from page to page, and forbids us to 
make up our mind upon its merits till we have heard the author fairly out, 
and seen his best, is just as great an enjoyment to us as to others; and 
therefore, it was with heart-felt relief that, as we hunted wearily through 
our batch of new poets, we took up Poems,* by W. Allingham, as yet 





* Poems, by W. Allingham, Chapman and Hall. 
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unknown to us, and found ourselves, at the first page we opened, in a 
healthier and fresher atmosphere, which inspired us up and forward, till 
we can honestly say, that we have read the whole volume through from 
beginning to end, and intend, as soon as we can despatch these pages to 
press, to sit down, and read it once again. Mr. Allingham is a poet ; how 
much of one, neither we nor he can yet tell. As he says in his modest 
preface, he has published rather to be informed by the public than to 
inform them what he can do. We will warrant the truth of his words on 
the strength of his verses, and tell him that he has a full right to publish, 
for he has had something to say, and said it well, in language almost 
always terse, vivid, correct, and delightfully free from mannerisms, new or 
old, except where he now and then tries, and succeeds in, an imitation of 
the old seventeenth century style, in racy and sententious lines, not un- 
worthy of Vaughan or Herrick, right good models for a young poet just 
now, because exactly antipodal to that vague and windy pomposity, against 
which we have been lifting up our voice. No doubt, all the pieces in the 
volume are not equally good; and it might have been safely sifted down 
to two-thirds, or even less, without losing much weight. Nay, there is 
one idyl in it, ‘The Music-master,’ which, had it been published alone, 
would have been quite sufficient guarantee of Mr. Allingham’s powers. 
But yet, taking the whole as it stands, it is all wholesome—fresh scenes, 
fresh thoughts, fresh words. In almost every short poem (for, thank 
heaven, the poems are, for the most part, short; and Mr. Allingham 
generally proves his power in one very important point, by compressing 
and arranging each of his subjects into a clear, definite, sharp-cut whole) 
we meet some vivid image, some pregnant and gracefully-turned sentence. 
The sphere in which he watched Nature does not seem to have been a 
large one. An Irish river mouth, with its sand-bars and salmon-leap, and 
grey church, and ruined graveyard, and background of wooded, rocky views 
and lakelets, and the mountain range towering behind all ; not to mention, 
of course, the sea and the sky—wide fields of observation, certainly, but 
known enough to most, to whom, as to Mr. Ruskin’s victims, the Dutch 
painters, one piece of cloud is very like another, these are about the whole 
of his materials, but he has seen and used them. He has noted the true 
colours and shapes of things, and given them their right names, fearlessly 
and simply. His skies are not blue merely, or his seas either, but green, 
and lilac, and purple, and yellow, and grey, ever-changing rainbows, like 
those of Turner and of Nature. His ‘ wind shakes up the sleepy clouds ;’ 
his characters ‘watch the long grey sky;’ and ‘li Jted hills,’ that ‘lie 
strange beyond the cold dark fields ;’ ‘ the white flood flashes swift behind 
the trees; ‘the sand-hills lie vipein the yellow ray ;’ he hears ‘ water-chimes 
in heavy canes ;’ his thunder-calms are really sah ; his mornings sparkle 
visibly, fresh, and dewy ; you see his sunlight gild and glare; his storms 
are live storms, in whic 
The grim horizon shows its tossing gloom, 
Where underneath that black portentous lid 


A long pale space between the night and sea 
Gleams awful. 


In one word, Mr. Allingham has true imagination—that power of repre- 
senting what he has seen, often by a single epithet, which marks the poet 
the ‘maker.’ 

The ‘Idyl,’ which we have already mentioned, and ‘Our Mountain 


nge,’ are unfortunately too long to quote whole. But here is one stanza 
of the latter :— 


But when packed in the hollows the round clouds lie, 
And the wild geese flow clanging down the sky, 
From the salt-sea fringe, the softer rains 
Run like young blood through the withered veins, 
Which sweeping March left wasted and weak, 
And the aged mountain, so dim and bleak, 

With sudden rally, 

By mound and valley, 
Laughs with green light to his baldest peak. 
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There are faults here. Certainly not melody enough—though Mr. 
‘Allingham can be very melodious ; and the metre itself is perhaps not the 
fittest possible ; but those ‘round’ clouds, just in their right place, and the 
‘flow’ of the skeins of geese, and ‘sweeping’ March, and the ‘green light’ 
of the springing s, beside the thorough correctness and moving life of 
the whole, are all right satisfactory—refreshing beyond description after 
the bogs aad fogs through which we have just been wandering. 

His ‘ Poets and flowers’ are often very clever and well finished ; and his 
‘ Zolian Harps,’ though too incoherently sad, and sadly incoherent, are full 
of melody, full, like everything else in the book, of promise. Here is, 
— as fair a specimen as we can find of his deeper moods of thought, 

‘The Music-master’ at his organ in spring time :— 
Many a clear echo gave he to the spring, 
When from his fingers streamed electric power 
In spirit troops of evanescent wing, 
And sunshine glimpsing through the April shower ; 
And clouds, and delicate glories, and the bound 
Of yellow sky came melting into sound, 


The ear receives, in common with the eye, 
One beauty, flowing through a different gate ; 
Melody is its form, and harmony 
Its hue ; the arts so interpenetrate, 
And all reciprocally sympathize, 
For all at first from one foundation rise. 


Nature is one, and Art is also one,—- 
The sun of Nature, and the moon of Art ; 
And he who at the centre has begun, 
Shall lifefully perform his single part ; 
Whilst he who blindly chains himself to this, 
In surface-work, the part shall also miss. 
Yet, sometimes, in‘Claude’s playing came a tone 
It never caught upon the April earth ; 
A sighing music, scarcely seemed his own, 
That rose uncalled, and sounded like the birth 
Of pensive longing, and of soft despair, 
Of novel promise veiled with doubt and care. 

Now, we do not mean to call this at all perfect. It is not always clear, 
not always polished, not always condensed enough. But it is melodious— 
and what is more, right and true. The author has seen clearly what he 
wants to say; and, on the whole, has said it, and said it sweetly. And here 
is one of his lighter pieces, which, to our eyes, is so brimful, words and 
metre too, of that real humour, which is the constant twin-brother of real 
imagination, that we must quote it whole. A little polishing at the metre 
here and there would make it complete and charming. It is well worth 
the trouble of revision :— 

THE FAIRIES. 
A NURSERY SONG. 


Up the airy mountain, 
Down the rushy glen, 
We daren’t go a hunting, 
For fear of little men ; 
Wee folk, good folk, 
Trooping all together, 
Green jacket, red cap, 
And grey cock’s feather ! 


Down along the rocky shore 
Some make their home, 

They live on crispy pancakes 
Of yellow tide-foam ; 

Some in the reeds 
Of the black mountain-lake, 

With frogs for their watch-dogs, 
All night awake. 


High on the hill-top 
The old king’sits ; 
He is new so old and grey, 
He’s nigh lost his wits. 
With a bridge of white mist, 
Columbkill he crosses, 
On his stately journeys 
From Slieveleague to Rosses : 
Or going up with music 
On cold starry nights, 
To sup with the queen 
Of the gay Northern lights. 


They stole little Bridget 
For seven years long ; 
When she came down again, 


Her friends were all gone. 
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They took her lightly back, Is any man so daring 
Between the night and morrow, dig up one in spite, 
They thought that she was fast asleep, He shall find the thornies set 
But she was dead with sorrow. In his bed at night. 
They have kept her ever since Up the ai : 
Deep within the lakes, peer women, 
On a bed of flagon-leaves, Ws dnateoratening 
Watching till cho wakes. For fear of little men ; 
By the craggy hill-side, Wee folk, good folk, 
Through the mosses bare, Trooping all together ; 
They have planted thorn-trees Green jacket, red cap, 
For pleasure here and there. And grey cock’s feather ! 


Such an escapade as this, contrasted with the sound and stately thought 
of such pieces as ‘ Sonnet to a Blind Lady,’ and ‘ Cross-Examination’—the 
latter well worthy of a place in old Vaughan’s Siler Scintillans, and the 
luscious grace, and general high finish of “The Music-master,’ gives us a very 
high opinion of the strength and versatility of Mr. Allingham’s mind, and 
makes us regret the more, that so many poems have been admitted into the 
volume, which, though none of them bad, or anything approaching to bad- 
ness, are hardly worth publishing; mere preludia of his muse, and too often 
defective both in importance of subject, and clearness of expression ; more 
or less injured, in short, by the same faults which we have already reprobated 
in others. We will leave it to the poet’s good taste to discover those to 
which we allude: after all, in every one of them, there is some line, or thought, 
or turn of expression, worth keeping, and ‘ using up’ elsewhere—a low 
necessity, to which the best poets are sometimes driven. 

And so farewell to Mr. Allingham—no, not farewell altogether; for if 
his first fruits are such as these, we may safely expect and hope to meet with 
him again in still loftier paths. But farewell for the present, with real 
thanks to him for some new and fres! and cheerful glimpses of wholesome 
nature, and with thanks, too, to Mr. Leigh Hunt, whom the dedication sets 


forth as the intellectual foster-father of these poems, and who certainly runs 
no chance of ever being ashamed of his paternity. 

And thus we end an article, which readers, we fear, may think very crusty 
and disagreeable; and we plead guilty to the charge; we have been dis- 
agreeable, and shall be again soon. People who write poetry, or do any- 
thing ele, are expected to do it decently well. If they fall below the 
ae they mvst take the consequences ; it is only if they rise above it, 

t 


that they deserve praise, as having done more than it was their duty to do. 

There are several other new volumes which we would have gladly noticed, 
had space allowed,—a volume by W. C. Bennett, of considerable healthy 
promise ; Poems of Early Years, often both scholarly, thoughtful, and 
manful; Zraditions of Tuscany, by Mrs. Ogilvie, mteresting and graceful, 
though too often needlessly and unprofitably painful; Stories in Verse, by 
Dora Greenwell—sweet and healthy, though of no great power or originality ; 
Lyrics, by Gerald Massey—a remarkable effort for a very young working 
man who began life as a factory-child, full of wholesome fire, and pardonable 
faults—the herald, we doubt not, of better things hereafter. But our plan 
has been to take the most and the least faulty before us, and by exposing, 
through them, some of the common poetic mistakes and superstitions of the 
day, try, if possible, to warn others from the road which leads to Limbo 
Patrum, the region of failures and abortions. To anything like promise, 
however ill-grown and mistaken its first attempts may be, we will be always 
merciful ; but we have nothing for cant, carelessness, or imbecile pretension, 
but utter and internecine intolerance. 
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SINGULAR CIRCUMSTANCE IN THE LIFE OF THE LATE 8. C— , Ese., 
BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


IRCUMSTANCES no longer 
render it necessary that the fol- 
lowing correspondence should be 
withheld; I therefore offer it to the 
public without any remark, beyond 
premising, that on the 28th of De- 
cember, in the year whose date the 
second letter bears, poor F—— 
was driving a friend in a tandem, 
from his own place to Cheltenham. 
When close to Highnam Court, from 
some cause the horses took fright, 
and ran away. F . Who was a 
first-rate whip, managed to steer 
them safely over the Gloucester 
canal bridge, but almost immedi- 
ately after, in crossing the bridge 
over the Severn, the near wheel of 
the dog-cart came violently in con- 
tact with the parapet wall. The 
vehicle was instantly upset, poor 
F. was thrown into the river, 
and, it was supposed, struck the 
parapet in falling, for when his body 
was discovered two days afterwards, 
the skull was found to have been 
fractured. His friend fell inside the 
wall, but received such severe inju- 
ries that he survived only a few days. 
The groom who was on the back seat 

escaped, comparatively unhurt. 

Lerrer I. 
From R. F- to 
‘Seldon, January 5, 18—. 

‘ Dear ——,—While engaged in 
the melancholy duty of looking over 
my poor brother’s papers the other 
day, I found a letter which appeared 
to me so remarkable, when con- 
nected with the circumstances of his 
sudden and violent death, that I am 
mduced to send it to you, as one of 
his most intimate friends, and I be- 
lieve, also acquainted with the writer; 
and as you have, I know, for some 
time past turned your attention to 
that particular science of which the 
enclosed is so extraordinary an illus- 
tration. Poor D——, I am sorry to 
say, lies in an almost hopeless state. 
William is getting well. 

‘Believe me, yours waaay 

ae 


Letrer II. 
From 8. C- to H. F—. 
‘ Fig-tree Court, Temple, 
* Dec. 25, 18—. 
‘My pear Harry,—I am ex- 
tremely sorry that I cannot keep 


my promise, nor avail myself of 
your kind offer of 2 shake-down at 
Seldon, and a seat in your cart for 
the Cheltenham ea ta next 
week; but Iam completely hors de 
combat, in re of a severe 
injury to my right leg, which old 
G—— tells me will require perfect 
rest for a week or ten days; so I 
write at once, that you may transfer 
the good things I shall lose to some 
more lucky individual; and here I 
am, passing a merry Christmas in 
my dingy old chambers, the only 
man left in the Temple, with a 
plaister on my forehead, and as com- 
pletely enveloped in bandages as 
my gouty old uncle, enlivened only 
by an unremitting pain in my in- 


jured member, and the extremely 


intermittent attentions of my laun- 
dress, who curses me in her heart 
for preventing her getting cold and 
rheumatism on the deck of one of 
the various steamers which I see 
through the fog darkly, plying up 
and down the river. Poor woman, 
I am sorry to spoil her holiday, 
which is only once a year, as the 
small boys with oyster-shells tell 
one, half-a-dozen days running, in 
August. 

** How on earth did you manage 
to hurt your leg?’ I can fancy 
iso saying, who think the only 
egitimate cause for a damaged car- 
cass is a crash over a gate, or a spill 
out of a tandem, and that a man 
who only walks from his chambers 
to his club and back, might just as 
well be made of glass, or any other 
non-elastic substance. Well, the 
truth is, I am really afraid to tell 
you the reason; for I know what 
an unmerciful roasting I shall get 
next time I come to Seldon. I can 
fancy the curl of your lip, when I 
attribute my soles to something 
akin to the supernatural,—some- 
thing eerie (I like that word, it is so 
expressive); Lean fancy your bring- 
ing out, sceptic that you are, all 
the oldweapons of unbelief,—toasted 
cheese, pork-chops, indigestion, 
image on the retina, want bleeding, 
&c. &e. The bleeding I got, at all 
events, though an involuntary one. 
I know that I should be over- 
whelmed in an instant if I argued 
the point with you; for society 
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having determined that there shall 
be nothing supernatural, has adopted 
as axioms, many arguments which 
rest on no foundation whatever. 
However, as I am safe, at this dis- 
tance, from having my narrative cut 
short by your impertinent remarks, 
I will inflict the whole of it on you, 
regardless of consequences. How 
you will laugh when I assure you 
that so vivid is my recollection of 
the circumstance, that as I write in 
the gathering twilight, with nerves 
somewhat impaired by toast-and- 
water and loss of blood, I find my- 
self, every now and then, casting a 
fearful glance into the dark corners 
of the room. But here goes. I 
dined yesterday at the Oxford and 
Cambridge Club, and finding only 
a few homeless individuals like my- 
self, none of whom I knew, retired 
after dinner to the lib » and 
taking down a book at hazard, drew 
a comfortable chair to the fire, and 
settled myself for a quiet, sulky 
evening. It proved to be an old 
German work, touching on various 
points of the black art, and winding 
7 nS Series ° Were- 
wolves, Vampyres, Déppel-gangers, 
&e.. As I don’t expect to find the 
philosopher's-stone, I soon left the 
mysteries of alchymy for the more 
fascinating superstitions of the Teu- 
tonic forests, and managed to get 
through a tolerable amount of de- 
monology, notwithstanding the in- 
terruption of a pair of bright dark 
eyes you may wot of, which looked 
out from various quaint figures on 
the margin, in a most provoking 
manner, though not half so provok- 
ing as the original of the same dark 
eves. Having satisfied my love of 
the marvellous, I lit my cigar, walked 
home, rapa Siva moAvdAoicBow, &e.; 
or, in ober words, along the ever- 
noisy Strand ; stumbled up the dark 
staircase to my solitary chambers, 
and in a few minutes was in bed. 
Somehow, I could not sleep. Whe- 
ther it was the old German book, or 
the young bright eyes, or the strong 
tea they give us at the club, I don’t 
know; but I lay tossing about like 
Marmion at the hostel, and thinkin 

over the ghostly legends, until I had 
worked myself into a most uncom- 
fortable frame of mind. I believe I 
am a coward at heart; I know my 
friends would laugh at me for saying 


so; and it-is true that I have ridden 
over stiffer fences, skated on thinner 
ice, and swam in more dangerous 
places than many men; but then 
some one was looking at me, and it 
only proves that my vanity is 
stronger than my fear; and I know 
that the in my cabin during a 
storm, and swimming a long way 
from shore, I have experienced sensa- 
tions somewhat inconsistent with 
that recklessness you are pleased to 
attribute to me. I would not say 
so much to any one else, but I know 
my secrets are safe with you, old 
fellow, and I believe you know me 
better than I do myself. Well, I 
lay working myself up to something 
like fear, and I perfectly remember, 
on hearing the old Temple watch- 
man » ‘Past el-lebbn,’ and soon 
shen; ton bells, and other neigh- 
bouring peals, begin to ring in 
Christmas, congratulating myself 
that all evil spirits would now, ac- 
cording to rule, flee away, unable to 
— ws oe < church cm 

remember ect ing in bed, 
and thinking‘ this ; aioe Sadaie 
I heard footsteps cross the court, 
and enter the staircase. I was at 
once recalled from ghostly musings 
by this earthly sound, a began to 
wonder who the unhappy wight was, 
who was ey with myself a 
prisoner in London at Christmas 
time. Higher and higher the steps 
ascended—past the first floor, past 
the second; I found myself hoping, 
I scarce knew why, that they would 
stop at the second floor ; but onward 
still they came—slowly onward. My 
chambers, you know, are on the third 
floor, or, as the Irishman called it, 
first floor down the chimney. As 
the steps reached the last landing- 
place, the seemed familiar to me, 
and I had no doubt, belonged to the 
man who lives moan Yet a 
vague sensation of fear came over 
me, which increased tenfold when I 
heard a key grating against my outer 
door. The staircase lamp was out, 
and I had found some difficulty in 
hitting the keyhole; so it seemed 
did—whoever was now outside. I 
still hoped it might be my opposite 
neighbour ina genial state, mis- 
taking my door for his own. That 
hope, however, died away as the 
key turned in the lock, and the 
door moved back on its hinges; the 
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inner door was soon unlocked and 
opened; both doors were then 
ed to with a crash which 
echoed through the lonely staircase ; 
and the same steps which sounded 
so strangely familiar, yet I could 
identify, strode along the 
passage. I can scarcely even now 
tell why, but I dared not speak, 
and they passed on into my sitting- 
room. I suppose you do not re- 
member my chambers sufficiently to 
lmow that the bed-room has three 
doors, one into the passage, another 
into the sitting-room, and a third 
into the dressing-room. The sitting- 
room, also, has a door into the 
sage, and another into the dressing- 
room. Last night, the door from 
the bed-room into the dressing- 
room was open, so was the one 
from the latter into the sitting- 
room. The doors from the bed- 
room into the passage and sitting- 
room were both shut. Theintruder 
walked into the sitting-room, and I 
could hear him stalking about in 
it; presently there was a sound as 
if the fire was stirred, and I could 
see through the chinks of the door, 
and by the reflection through the 
dressing-room, that a candle was 
lighted. All this time I was over- 
powered, and lay perfectly prostrate 
with fear; and though ashamed of 
myself all the while, I felt that I 
would not get up and go into that 
room for the wealth of India. After 
a few minutes of silence, which 
seemed hours to me, the steps ap- 
proached the dressing-room door, 
the light increased, and there walked 
into my dressing-room, with a candle 
in his or its hand—who do you 
think, Harry ?—myself! Upon m 
word it was—myself, exactly as i 
had come in, with my c'* ~aletot 
worn at the cuffs, uner table- 
looking shirt collar, and ..«t rather 
indented, where I got that fall the 
other day with the Fitzwilliam. I 
pce everything accurately; I 
thought I was going mad, and re- 
member having a vague idea that if 
I could discover something dissi- 
milar in its appearance all would 
be well; just as an unhappy larcener 
before you justices o the peace, 
thinks some slight variation in the 
witnesses’ testimony will ensure his 
acquittal. But all m vain— 
*Twas Mortham’s self from foot to head, 
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The figure walked about the room 
some little time, ap to surve 
himself in the glass, then went bac 
into the other room; presently he 
returned again, the hat and coat 
were now off, and the identity was 
frightful. He continued to go 
backwards and forwards, and each 
time he entered the dressing-room, 
an additional article of dress was 
me. He took nothing off in the 
ssing-room, but was evidently 
undressing by the fire, as I fre- 
uently do; and I could see through 
the cracks of the door that the fire 
burned brightly, though it was 
quite out when I went to bed. I 
began to look at his operations with 
the coolness of despair; and once, 
when he seemed about half un- 
dressed, I ventured a slight cough. 
The figure instantly turned, and 
looked into the darkness with an 
expression half frowning, half in- 
quiring. I thought my heart would 
have burst. There was nothing 


the least unearthly in its appear- 
ance—the expression was quiet 
and natural; but to see one’s own 
face, Harry, looking at oneself,—it 


was really toomuch. I lay shivering, 
and, you may depend upon it, did 
not repeat the experiment; still, as 
T lay in this state, thoughts crowded 
into my brain. There was some- 
thing absurd in the idea of a ghost 
peeling; then the noise he made in 
walking about was perfectly natural 
—no silent gliding; and, besides 
this, when he was between the 
candle and myself, I could not see 
through him, though, to be sure, 
the fire and candle may have been 
apparitions too. Well, the undress- 
ing went on, and as one article 
after another disappeared, I lay in 
a state of mingled fear and im- 
patience; it was like seeing a sur- 
geon put his horrid array of instru- 
ments, one by one, on a table, and 
dreading, yet wishing for the com- 
mencement of the operation. As 
the clothes departed; my personal 
identity became more evident, like 
that of Ulysses in the bath. I saw 
the marks on one knee, where I was 
knocked down by a wave among the 
shingles, when bathing at Brighton, 
and the scar inside the other, where 
somebody's horse kicked me last 
year, when I was taking a stone 
out of his foot. At length, all the 
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reparations were complete, and the 
feu made a step forward towards 
the bed-room, at the same time 
utting out the light, as I usuall 
o, by a quick wave of its hand. 
This was too much; sleeping double, 
except in certain imaginary com- 
binations, I have always thought 
must be a great bore, but. to share 
one’s bed, and that a small one, with 
—what it is difficult to say—with 
oneself doubled—was a species of 
reduplication unknown even to 
grammarians, and would require 
one to be as much in love with 
oneself as Head’s old Frenchman, 
after a bathe in the Schlangenbad. 
At any rate, I felt that human 
nature could stand no more, and 
simultaneously with the extinction 
of the light, I sprang out of bed 
with a loud yell, received, as I 
imagined at the moment, a severe 
blow on the head and kick on the 
shin—though I have reason to 
believe that the assault was really 
committed by the bed-post and 
chest of drawers—and sank to the 
ground in what doctors, for some 
reason or other, call a state of coma, 
though, in my case, a considerable 
portion of the coma was left sticki 

to the post. The pain soon com 
me. om bleeding profusely; and 
forgetting the ghost, 1 staggered to 
the passage window, and summoning 
a watchman, sent him off for ol 
G——, who was, you may imagine, 
not a little astonished at the state in 
which he found me, though I made 
as ingenious a story as I could about 
an accidental fall. In the course of 
doctoring me, both bed-room and 
dressing-room were entered, but no 
trace of an intruder in either; nor 
was there, what I almost expected to 
see, more than one change of raiment 
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on the sofa in the sitting-room. I 
had hard work to resist old G——'s 
inquisitiveness, and yet felt un- 
willing that he should go, so much 
did I dread to hear that strangely- 
familiar step along the passage again. 
This is ah my story; and now,.old 
fellow, laugh as you like. Tell me 
I am an absurd dreamer, a mere 
baby, not to be left alone in the 
dark, and so on. I do not expect to 
convince you, certain as I feel that 
it was more than fancy. Whether 
the figure was sent, like Fergus 
MelIvor’s Bodach glas, to summon 
me, I know not and care not. My 
past has been attended with little 
satisfaction, and my future is 
dark, and without much hope ;— 
or whether, as the Déppel-ganger’s 
mission is said to be generally 
benevolent, my present maimed 
state is intended to save me 
from some worse fate which may 
likely enough befal me, in company 
with such a harebrained fellow as 
youu T cannot tell. At any rate, 
am as ee as a log, and a 
most intense bore it is. Good bye, 
old fellow; I hope to get down to 
you before hunting is over, that you 
may judge of the state of my nerves, 
and see whether Lord Fitz-Har- 
dinge’s dictum holds good, that no 
man can ride to hounds after thirty. 
Meanwhile, I must lie here, cursing 
this ill-timed adventure, and again 
and again cursing the luck which 
has taken a man, heart and soul a 
soldier, and made him a lawyer, and 
condemned an enthusiastic lover of 
nature and open air to pass. the best 
days of his existence in the morgue- 
like confinement of four dirty walls 
in acity. Dimeliora. Adieu. 
Ever yours, 


8. 


MOOLTAN. 


A tompany of Moolraj's Muzubees, or outcasts turned Sikhs, led on the mob, 
It was an appalling sight; and Sirdar Khan Sing begged of Mr. Agnew to be 


owed to wave a sheet, and sue for mercy. 


Agnew’s heart failed him not. 
be asked for. 


Weak in body from loss of blood, 


He replied, ‘ The time for mercy is gone ; let none 
They can kill us two if they like, but we are not the last of the 


English ; thousands of Englishmen will come down here when we ave gone, and anni- 
hilate Moolraj, and his soldiers, and his fort!’ The crowd now rushed in with 
horrible shouts ; made Khan Sing prisoner, and pushing aside the servants with 
the butts of their muskets, surrounded the two wounded officers. Lieutenant 
Anderson, from the first, had been too much wounded even to move ; and now 
Mr. Agnew was sitting by his bedside, holding his hand, and talking in English. 
Doubtless, they were bidding each other farewell for alltime. . . . Anderson 
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was hacked to death with swords, and afterwards the two bodies were dragged out- 
side, and slashed and insulted by the crowd, then left all night under the sky.— 
Masor Epwarves’ Year on the Punjaub Frontier, vol. ii. p. 58. 

The besieging army did not march away to other fields without performing its 
last melancholy duty to the memory of Agnew and Anderson. The bodies of those 
officers were carefully—I may say affectionately—removed from the careless grave 
where they lay side by side; and wrapped in Cashmere shawls, (with a vain but 
natural desire to obliterate all traces of neglect,) were borne by the soldiers of the 
1st Bombay Fusiliers (Anderson’s own regiment) to an honoured resting-place 
on the summit of Moolraj’s citadel. By what way borne? Through the gate 
where they had been first assaulted? Oh, no! through the broad and sloping 
breach, which had been made by the British guns in the walls of the rebellious 
fortress of Mooltan.—The Same, p. 588. 


EAR them gently, bear them duly up the broad and sloping breach 

Of this torn and shattered city, till their resting place they reach. 
In the costly cashmeres folded, on the stronghold’s topmost crown, 
In the place of foremost honour, lay these noble relics down. 
Here repose, for this is meetest, ye who here breathed out your life, 

! in no triumphant battle, but beneath the assassin’s knife. 
Hither bearing England’s message bringing England's just command, 
Under England’s xgis, came ye to the chieftain of the land: 
In these streets beset and wounded, hardly borne with life away, 
Faint, and bleeding, and forsaken, in your helplessness ye lay. 
But the wolves that once have tasted blood, will ravin still for more ; 
From the infuriate city rises high the wild and savage roar. 
Near and nearer grows the tumult of the gathering murderous crew; 
Tremble round those helpless couches an unarmed but faithful few : 


‘ £ Profitless is all resistance: let us then this white flag wave, 
Ere it be too late, disdain not mercy at their hands to crave.’ 
But to no unworthy pleading would descend that noble twain : 
‘ Nay, for mercy sue not ; ask not what to ask from these were vain. 
‘ We are two, betrayed and lonely ; human help or hope is none ; 
Yet, oh friends, be sure that England owns beside us many a son. 
‘ They may slay us; in our places multitudes will here be found, 
Who will hurl this guilty city with its murderers to the ground. 
* Yea, who stone by stone would tear it from its deep foundations strong, 
Rather than to leave unpunished them that wrougit this bloody wrong.’ 
Otherwordsthey changed between them, which none else couldunderstand, 
Accents of our native English, brothers grasping hand in hand. 
So they died, the — hearted, so from earth their spirits past, 
Uttering words of lofty comfort each to each unto the last ; 
And we heed, but little heeded their true spirits far away, 
All of wrong and coward outrage, heaped on the unfeeling clay. 
—Lo! a few short moons have vanished, and the promised ones appear, 
England’s pledged and promised thousands, England’s multitudes are here. 
Flame around the blood-stained ramparts the swift messengers of death, 
Girdling with a fiery girdle, blasting with a fiery breath ; 
Ceasing not, till choked with corpses low is laid the murderers’ hofd, 
And in his last lair the tiger toils of righteous wrath enfold. 
Well, oh well—ye have not failed them who on England’s truth relied, 
Who on England’s name and honour did in that dread hour confide: 
Now one last dear duty render to the faithful and the brave, 
What they left of earth behind them rescuing for a worthier grave. 
Oh then bear them, hosts of England, up the broad and sloping breach 
Of this torn and shattered city, till their resting place they reach. 
In the costly cashmeres folded, on the ramparts’ topmost crown, 
In the place of foremost honour, lay these noble relicsdown. RB. C. T. 
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HE Palace 

though not built on a large 
scale, became, with the additions 
afterwards made, a most princel 
residence. The hall, the billiard- 
room,the reception-rooms, thesaloon, 
dining-room, and N. or private 
apartment, occupied the und 
oor, and are described as having 
been very delightful. The gallery 
was appropriated to the noblest 
specimens of the fine arts; it was 
adorned with magnificent statuary 
by Canova and other celebrated 
artists, and the walls were hung 
with the finest paintings. The 
pleasure-grounds, which were Jo- 
sephine’s especial care, were laid 
out with nai taste; shrubs 
and flowers of the rarest and finest 
growth and the most delicious 
odours, were there in the richest 
rofusion. But there is an interest 
ar deeper than the finest landscape, 
or the most exquisite embellish- 
ments of art, could ever impart—-an 
interest touchingly associated with 
the precincts where the gifted and 
renowned haye moved, aad with 
the passions and affections, the joys 
and sorrows by which they wers 
there agitated. It is, indeed, an 
interest which excites a mournful 
sympathy, and may awaken salu 
reflection. Who, uideed, could visit 
Malmaison without experiencing 
such ? 

The vicissitudes experienced by 
some individuals have been so 
strange, that had they been described 
in a romance, it would have lost all 
interest from their improbability ; 
but occurring in real life, they 
excite a feeling of personal concern 
which for ever attaches to the name 
with which they are associated. Of 
this, the eventful life of Napoleon 
furnishes a striking example. ‘There 
cannot be found in the range of 
history one who appears to have 
identified himself so much with 
the feelings of every class and 
every time; nay, his manners and 
appearance are so thoroughly im- 
pressed on every imagination, that 


there are few who do not rather 

feel as if he were one whom they 

had seen, and with whom they 

had conversed, than of whom they 
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of Malmaison, 


had only heard and read. Scarcely 
less checquered than his, was the 
life of Josephine: from her early 
days she was destined to expe- 
rience the most unlooked-for re- 
verses of fortune; her very intro- 
duction to the Beauharnais family 
and connexion with them, were 
brought about in a most unlikely 
and singular manner, without the 
least intention on her part, and it 
ultimately led to her being placed 
on the throne of France. e noble 
and wealthy family of Beauharnais 
had great possessions in the West 
Indies, which fell to two brothers, 
the representatives of that distin- 

ished family; many of its mem- 
Coe had been eminent for their 
services in the navy, and in various 
departments. The heirs to the 
estates had retired from the royal 
marine serviee with the title of 
chefs d'escadre. The elder bro- 
ther, the Marquis de Beauharnais, 
was a widower, with two sons; 
the younger, the Vicomte de Beau- 
hernais, had married Mademoiselle 
Moucbard, by whom he had one son 
and two daughters. The brothers, 
warmly attached to each other from 
infancy, wished to draw still closer 
the bonds which united them, by 
the marriage of the Marquis’s sons 
with the daughters of the Vieomte; 
and with this view, a rich plantation 
in St. Domingo had never been 
divided. The two sisters were 
looked on as the affianced brides of 
their cousins; and when grown up, 
the elder was married to the elder 
son of the Marquis, who, according 
to the prevalent custom of his 
country, assumed the title of 
Marquis, as ‘his brother did that of 
Vicomte. M. Renaudin, a particu- 
lar friend of the Beauharnais, under- 
took the management of their West 
Indian property. The Marquis, 
wishing to show some attention in 
return for this kindness, invited 
Madame Renaudin over to Paris, to 
spend some time. The invitation 
was gladly accepted; and Madame 
Renaudin made herself useful to her 
host by superintending his domestic 
concerns. But she soon formed 
plans for the advancement of her 
own family. With the Marquis’s 
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permission, she wrote to Martinique, 
to her brother, M. Tacher de la 
Pagerie, to beg that he would send 
over one of his daughters. The 
young lady landed at Rochefort, 
was taken ill, and died almost im- 
mediately. Notwithstanding this 
unhappy event, Madame did not 
relinquish the project which she had 
formed, of bringing about a union 
between the young Vicomte and a 
niece of her own. She sent for 
another ;—and Josephine was sent. 
When the young creole arrived, she 
had just attained her fifteenth year, 
and was eminently attractive; her 
elegant form and personal charms 
were enhanced by the most winning 
grace, modesty, and sweetness of 
disposition. Such fascinations could 
not have failed in making an im- 
pression on the young man with 
whom she was domesticated. His 
opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with his cousin were only such as 
were afforded by an occasional in- 
terview at the grating of the con- 
vent, where she was being edu- 
cated; so no attachment had been 
formed; and he fell passionately in 
love with the innocent and lovely 
Josephine. She was not long in- 
sensible to the devotion of a lover 
so handsome and agreeable as the 
young Vicomte. Madame Renaudin 
sought the good offices of an intimate 
friend, to whose influence with the 
young man’s father she trusted for 
the success of her project. In a 
confidential interview the lady in- 
troduced the subject—spoke of the 
ardent attachment of the young 
people, of the charms of the simple 
girl who had won his son’s heart, 
and urged the consideration of 
the young man’s happiness on his 
father, assuring him it rested on 
his consent to his marriage with 
Josephine. The Marquis was pain- 
fully excited; he loved his son ten- 
derly, and would have made any 


sacrifice to ensure his — 


but his affection for his brother, 
and the repugnance which he felt, 
to fail in his engagement to him, 
kept him in a state of the most 
perplexing uneasiness. At length, 
stating to his brother how matters 
stood, he found that he had mortall 

offended him; so deeply, indeed, 
did he resent the affront, that he 
declared he could never forget or 
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forgive it—a promise too faithfully 


kept. 

Me affection and confidence of a 
whole life were thus snapped asunder 
in a moment. The Vicomte insisted 
on a division of the West Indian 

property; and, with feelings so 
itterly excited, noamicablearrange- 
ment could take place, and the 
brothers had recourse to law, in 
which they were involved for the 
rest of their days. 

The marriage of the young le 
took place, and the youthful Mo e- 
moiselle Tacher de Pagerie became 
Vicomtesse de Beauharnais. 

It is said that her husband's uncle 
took a cruel revenge for the dis- 
ane of which she had been 
the cause, by awakening suspicion 
of the fidelity of Josephine in the 
mind of her husband. The distract- 
ing doubts he raised made hisnephew 
wretched; to such a degree was his 
jealousy excited, thathe endeavoured, 
vy legal proceedings, to procure a 
divorce; but the evidence he adduced 
utterly failed, and after some time, a 
reconciliation took place. 

The uncle died, and his daughter 
had in the meantime aaetall the 
Marquis de Baral. So all went well 
with the young couple. They met 
with the most flattermg reception at 
court. The Vicomte, who was allowed 
to be the most elegant dancer of his 
day, was frequently honoured by 
being the partner of the Queen. And 
as to Josephine, she was the admired 
of all admirers; she was not only 
considered one of the most beau- 
tiful women at court, but all who 
conversed with her were captivated 
by her grace and sweetness. She 
entered into the gaietiesof Versailles 
with the animation natural to her 
time of life and disposition. 

But the sunshine of the royal 
circle was, ere long, clouded, and 
the gathering storm could be too 
well discerned; amusement was 
scarcely thought of. The States 
General assembled, and everything 
denoted a revolutionary movement. 

Josephine was an especial favourite 
with the Queen; and in those days, 
dark with coming events, she had 
the most confidential conversations 
with her; all the fears and melan- 
choly forebodings which caused the 
Queen such di anxiety, were 


freely imparted to her friend. Little 
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did Josephine think, while 
thising with her royal a that 
she would herselfrule in that court, 
and that she, too, would be a suf- 
ferer from the elevation of her situ- 
ation. Her husband, the Vicomte de 
Beauharnais, was then called to join 
the army, as war had been unexpect- 
edly declared. Hedistinguished him- 
self somuch, that he attamed therank 
of general. But in the midst of his 
successful career, he saw the danger 
which was impending, and he could 

reeive that not only were the 

ys of Louis’s power numbered, 
but he even feared that his life was 
not safe. His fears were unhappily 
fulfilled; and he himself, meni on 
account of belonging to the aris- 
tocracy, was denounced by his own 
troops, and deprived of his commis- 
sion by authority, arrested, brought 
to Paris, and thrown into prison. 
It was during his imprisonment that 
the Vieounte hed the most affecting 
proofs of the attachment of Jo- 
sephine: all the energies of her 
mind and of her strong affection 
were bent on obtaining his liberty; 
no means she could devise were 
left untried; she joined her own 
supplications to the solicitations of 
friends, to whom she had appealed 
in her emergency; she endea- 
voured, in the most touching man- 
ner, to console and cheer him. But 
the gratification of soothing him 
by her presence and endearments 
was soon denied, for she was seized, 
and taken as a prisoner to the 
convent of the Carmelites. A few 
weeks passed, and the unfortunate 

Vicomte was brought to trial, and 
condemned to death by the revo- 
lutionary tribunal. Though natural 
tears fell at thoughts of partin 
from his wife and children, an 
leaving them unprotected in the 
world, his courage never forsook 
him to the last. 

When the account of his execution 
reached Josephine she fainted away, 
and was for a long time alarmingly 
ill. It was while in prison, and every 
moment expecting to be summoned 

fore the revolutionary tribunal, 
that Josephine cut off her beautiful 
tresses, as the only gift which she 
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had to leave her children, for all the 
family estates in Europe had been 
seized, and the destruction of pro- 
perty at St. Domingo had cut off all 
supplies from that quarter. Yet 
amidst her anxieties, her afflictions, 
and her dangers, her fortitude never 
forsook her, and her example and 
her efforts to calm them, to a degree 
supported the spirits of her fellow- 
risoners. Josephine herself ascribed 
ca firmness to her implicit trust in 
the prediction of an old negress 
which she had treasured in her 
memory from childhood. Her trust, 
indeed, in the inexplicable myste- 
ries of divination was suflicientl 
proved by the interest with which 
she is said to have frequently ap- 
plied herself during her sad hours 
of imprisonment to learn her fortune 
from a pack of cards. Mr. Alison 
mentions, that he had heard of the 

roph of the negress in 1801, 
ber before Napoleon's elevation to 
the throne. Josephine herself, Mr. 
Alison goes on to say, narrated this 
extraordinary passage in her life in 
the following terms:— 

‘One morning the jailer entered 
the chamber where I slept with the 
Duchesse d’Aiguillon and two other 
ladies, and told me he was going to 
take my mattress, and give it to 
another prisoner. 

** Why,’ said Madame Aiguillon, 
eagerly, ‘will not Madame de Beau- 
harnais obtain a better one ?’ 

* *No, no,’ replied he, with a fiend- 
ish smile, ‘she will have no need of 
one, for she is about to be led to 
the Conciergerie, and then to the 
guillotin.” 

‘At these words,my companions in 
misfortune uttered piercing shrieks. 
I consoled them as well as I could; 
and at length, worn out with their 
eternal lamentations, I told them 
that their grief was utterly unrea- 
sonable; that I not only should not 
die, but live to be queen of France. 

**Whay, then, do you not. name 
your maids of honour?’ said Madame 
Aiguillon, irritated at such expres- 
sions, at such a moment. 

**Very true,’ said I, ‘I did not 
think of that. Well, my dear, I 
make you one of them.’* 


* Josephine might afterwards have fulfilled this promise, had not Madame 
@’Aiguillon been a divorced wife, which excluded her from holding any situation 
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‘Upon this the tears of the ladies 
fell apace, for they never doubted I 
was mad ‘ but — truth was, I was 
not gi with any extraordinary 
a but iotennall persuaded 
of the truth of the oracle. 

‘Madame d’Aiguillon soon after 
became unwell, and I drew her to- 
wards the window, which I opened, 
to admit through the bars a little 
fresh air. I then perceived a poor 
woman who knew us, and who was 
making a number of signs, which I 
could not at first understand. She 
constantly held up her gown (robe); 
and seeing that she had some object 
in view, I called out robe; to which 
she answered yes. She then lifted 
up a stone, and put it into her lap, 
which she lifted a second time. I 
called out pierre. Upon this, she 
evinced the greatest joy at perceiv- 
ing that her signs were understood. 
Joining then the stone to her robe, 
she eagerly imitated the motion of 
cutting off the head, and immedi- 
ately began to dance and evince the 
most extravagant joy. 

‘This singular pantomime awak- 
ened in our minds a vague hope that 
possibly Robespierre might be no 
more. 

‘At this moment, while we were 
vacillating between hope and fear, 
we heard a great noise in the corri- 
dor, and the terrible voice of our 
jailer, who said to his dog, giving 

1im at the same time a kick, ‘Get 
in, you cursed Robespierre.’’ 

This speech told them they were 
saved. 

Through the influence of Barras, 
a portion of her husband’s pro- 
perty, in which Malmaison was 
included, was restored to Jose- 
phine. In this favourite abode she 
amused herself in exercising her 
taste in the embellishment of the 
grounds, and in the pursuitof botany; 
but her chief enjoyment was in the 
society and instruction of her chil- 
dren, to whom she was passionately 
attached. Their amiable dispositions 
and their talents were a source of 
the most exquisite pleasure to her, 
not, however, unmingled with regret 
at finding herself without the means 
of conferring on them the advan- 
tages of which they were so deserv- 
ing. However, a better time was to 
come. Madame Tallien and several 
of Josephine’s friend, after a time, 
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prevailed on her to enter into society, 
and the fair associates became the 
principal ornaments of the dictato- 
rial circle. Through their influence 
revolutionary manners were reform- 
ed, and all the power which their 
charms and their talents gave them 
was exerted in the cause of hu- 
manity. 

Napoleon’s acquaintance with 
Josephine arose from the impression 
made on him by her son iene 
Beauharnais, then a little boy. He 
came to request that his father’s 
sword, which had been delivered 
up, might be restored to him. The 
boy’s appearance,—the earnestness 
with which he urged his request, and 
the tears which could nares stayed 
when he beheld the sword, interested 
Napoleon so much in his favour, 
that not only was the sword given 
to him, but he determined to be- 
come acquainted with the mother of 
the boy. He visited her, and soon 
his visits became frequent. He de- 
lighted to hear the details which she 
gave of the court of Louis. 

‘Come,’ he would say, as he sat 
by her side of an evening, ‘ now let 
us talk of the old court—let us make 
a tour to Versailles.’ It was in these 
frequent and familiar interviews that 
the fascinations of Josephine won 
the heart of Napoleon. ‘She is,’ 
said he, ‘grace personified—every 
thing she does is with a grace and 
delicacy peculiar to herself.’ 

The admiration and love of such 
a man could not fail to make an 
ae on a woman like Jo- 
sephine. It has been said, that it 
was impossible to be in Napoleon’s 
company without being struck by 
his personal appearance; not so 
much by the exquisite symmetry of 
his features, and the noble head and 
forehead, which have furnished the 
painter and the sculptor with one of 
their finest models; nor even by the 
meditative look, so indicative of in- 
tellectual power; but the magic 
charm was the varying expression 
of countenance, which changed with 
every passing thought, and glowed 
with every feeling. His smile, it is 
said, always inspired confidence. ‘It 
is difficult, if not impossible,’ so the 
Duchess of Abrantes writes, ‘to de- 
scribe the charm of his countenance 
when he smiled ;—his soul was upon 
his lips and in his eyes.’ The magic 
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power of that expression at a later 
period is well known. The Emperor 
of Russia experienced it when he 
said, ‘I never loved any one more 
than that man.’ He possessed, too, 
that greatest of all charms, an har- 
monious voice, whose tones, like his 
countenance, changing from em- 
phatic impressiveness to caressing 
softness, found their way to every 
heart. It may not om been 
those personal and mental gifts 
alone which won Josephine’s heart ; 
the ready sympathy with which 
Napoleon entered ito her feel- 
ings may have been the greatest 
—— to an affectionate nature like 
ers. 

It was in the course of one of 
those confidential evenings that, as 
they sat together, she read to him 
the last letter which she had received 
from her husband: it was a most 
touching farewell. Napoleon was 
deeply affected; and it has been 
said that that letter, and Josephine’s 
emotion as. she read it, a 
powerful effect upon his feelings, 
already so much excited by admira- 
tion. 

Josephine soon consented to give 
her hand to the young soldier of 
fortune, who had no dower but his 
sword. On his part, he gave a 
pledge that he would consider her 
children as his own, and that their 
interests should be his first concern. 
The world can testify how he re- 
deemed his pledge! To his union 
with Josephine he declared he was 
indebted for his chief happiness. 
Her affection, and the interchange 
of thought with her, were prized 
beyond all the greatness to which 
he attained. Many of the little 
incidents of their every-day life 
cannot be read without deep interest 
—evincing, as they do, a depth of 
affection and tenderness of feeling 
which it is difficult to conceive 
should ever have been sacrificed 
to ambition. They visited together 
the prison where Josephine had 

sed so many dreary and sad 
ours. He saw the loved name 
traced on the dank wall, by the hand 
which was now his own. She had 
told him of a ring, which she had 
fondly prized; it had been the gift 
of her mother. She pointed out to 
chim the flag under which she had 
contrived to hide it. When it was 
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taken from its hiding-place and put 
into her hand, her delight enchanted 
Napoleon. Seldom have two persons 
met whose feelings and whose tastes 
epee more perfectly in unison 
than theirs, during the happy days 
of their wedded life. The delight 
which they took in the fine arts 
was a source of constant pleasure ; 
and in their days of power and ele- 
vation, it was their care to encourage 
artists of talent. Many interestin 
anecdotes are related of their kin 
and generous acts towards them. 
In Josephine’s manner of conferring 
favours, there was always some- 
thing still more gratifying than 
the advantage bestowed—something 
that implied that she entered into 
the feelings of those whom she 
wished to serve. She had observed 
that M. Turpin, an artist who went 
frequently to Malmaison, had no 
conveyance but an almost worn-out 
cabriolet, drawn by a sorry horse. 
One day, when about to take his 
leave, he was surprised to see a 
nice new vehicle and handsome horse 
drawn up. His own arms painted 
on the panels, and stamped on the 
harness, at once told him they were 
intended for him; but this was 
not the only occasion on which Jo- 
sephine ministered to the straitened 
means of the painter. She em- 
ployed him in making a sketch of 
a Swiss view, while sitting with 
her, and directed him to take it 
home, and bring the picture to her 
when finished. She was delighted 
with the beautiful landscape which 
he produced, and showed it with 
leasure to every visitor who came 
in. The artist no doubt felt a natural 
gratification at finding his fine 
work appreciated. Josephine then 
called him aside, and put the sti- 
pe price in bank-notes into his 
d 


‘ This,’ said she, ‘is for your ex- 
cellent mother; but it may not be 
to her taste; so tell her that I shall 
not be offended at her changing this 
trifling token of my friendship, and 
of the gratification which her son’s 
painting has given me, for whatever 
might be more acceptable.’ 

As she spoke, she put into his 
hand a diamond of the value of six 
thousand francs. 

Josephine attended Napoleon in 
many of his campaigns. en she * 
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was not with him, he corresponded 
regularly with her, and no lover 
ever wrote letters more expressive 
of passionate attachment. 

* By what art is it,’ he says, in one 
of them, ‘that you have been able 
to captivate all my faculties. It is 
a magic, my sweet love, which will 
finish only with my life. To live 
for Josephine is the history of m 
life. I am trying to reach you. | 
am dying to be with you. What 
lands, what countries separate us! 
‘What a time before you read these 
lines!’ 

Josephine returned her husband’s 
fondness with her whole heart. 
Utterly regardless of privation and 
fatigue, she was ever earnest in urg- 
ing him to allow her to accompany 
him on all his long journeys; and 
often, at midnight, when just setting 
out on some expedition, he has found 
her in readiness. 

* No, love,’ he would say, ‘No, no, 
love, do not ask me; the fatigue 
would be too much for you.’ 

*Oh no,’ she would answer ; ‘ No, 


‘But I have not a moment to 
spare.’ 

‘See, I am quite ready;’ and she 
would drive off, seated by Napo- 
leon’s side. 

From having mingled in scenes of 

iety from her earliest days, and 

m the pleasure which her presence 
was sure to diffuse, and perhaps, it 
may be added, from a nature singu- 
Sealy guileless, that could see no 
evil in what appeared to her but 
as innocent indulgences, she was 
led into expenses and frivolous 
gratifications which were by no 
means essential for a mind like hers. 
Dishonest tradesmen took advantage 
of her inexperience and extreme 
easiness, and swelled their bills to 
an enormous amount; but her great- 
est, and far most congenial outlay, 
was in the relief of the distressed. 
She could not endure to deny the 
— of any whom she believed to 

suffering from want; and this 
tenderness of heart was often im- 
posed on by the artful and rapa- 
cious. Those who, from interested 
motives, desired to separate her from 
Napoleon, felt a secret satisfaction 
in the uneasiness which her large 
_ expenditure occasionally gave him. 
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To their misrepresentations may be 
ascribed the violent bursts of jealous 
by which he was at times agitated; 
but he was ever ready to perceive 
that there was no foundation to jus- 
tify them. It was during one of 
their separations, that the insinua- 
tions of those about Napoleon ex- 
cited his jealousy to such a degree, 
that he wrote a hasty letter to Jo- 
sephine, accusing her of coguetry, 
and of evidently preferring the 
society of men to those of her own 
sex. 

‘ The ladies,’ she says, in her reply, 
‘are filled with fear and lamenta- 
tions for those who serve under you; 
the gentlemen eagerly compliment 
me on your success, and speak of 
you in a manner that delights me. 

aunt and those about me can 
te ou, ungrateful as you are, 
whether I have been coquetting 
with anybody. These are your 
words, and they would be hateful 
to me, were not certain that 
you see already they are unjust, 
and are sorry for having written 
them.’ 

Napoleon’s brothers strove to 
alienate his affections from Jose- 
a but the intense agony which 

e suffered when suspicion was 
awakened, must have proved to them 
how deep these affections were. 
Perhaps no trait in Josephine’s cha- 
racter exalts it more than her con- 
duct to the family who had endea- 
voured to injure her in the most 
tender point. She often was the 
means of making peace between 
Napoleon and different members of 
his family with whom he was dis- 
pleased. Even after the separation 
which they had been instrumental 
in effecting, she still exerted that 
influence which she never lost, to 
reconcile differences which arose be- 
tween them. Napoleon could never 
long mistrust her generous and 
tender feelings, and the intimate 
knowledge of such a disposition 
every day increased his love; she 
was not only the object of his 
fondest affection, but he believed 
her to be in some mysterious man- 
ner connected with his destiny; a 
belief which chimed in with the 
popular superstition by which she 
was regarded as his good genius,—a 
superstition which took still deeper 
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hold of the public mind when days 
of disaster came, whose date com- 
menced in no long time after the 
separation. The apo acci- 
dental circumstance by which Jose- 
phine had escaped the explosion of 
the infernal machine was construed 
by many as a direct interposition of 

widence in favour of Napoleon’s 
Guardian Angel. 

It was just as she was stepping 
into her carriage, which was to fol- 
low closely that of the First Consul 
to the theatre, that General Rapp, 
who had always before appeared 
utterly unobservant of ladies’ dress, 
remarked to Josephine, that the 

attern of the shawl did not match 

er dress. She returned to the 
house, and ran up to her apartment 
to change it for another ;—the delay 
did not occupy more than three 
minutes, but they sufficed to save 
her life. Napcleon’s carriage just 
cleared the explosion; had Jose- 
phine’s been close behind, nothing 
could have saved her.—In the ae 
days of love and confidence, i 
maison was the scene of great enjoy- 
ment: the hand of taste could be 
discerned in all its embellishments. 
Napoleon preferred it to any other 
residence. When he arrived there 
from the Luxemburg or the Tuile- 
ries, he was wild with delight, like 
a school-boy let loose from school,— 


everything enchanted him, but most 
of all, perhaps, the chimes of the 
village iene bells. It may have 


been partly owing to the associations 
which they awakened. He would 
stop in his rambles if he heard 
them, lest his foot-fall should drown 
the sound—he would remain as if 
entranced, in a kind of ecstasy, till 
they ceased. ‘Ah! how they remind 
me of the first years I spent at 
Brienne!’ ° 

Napoleon added considerably to 
the domain of Malmaison by pur- 
chasing the noble woods of Butard, 
which joined it. He was in a perfect 
ecstasy with the improvement ; and, 
in a few days after the purchase 
was completed, proposed that they 
should all make a party to see it. 
Josephine put on her shawl, and, 
accompanied by her friends, set out. 
Napoleon, in a state of enchantment, 

eon before; but he would then 
gallop back, and take Josephine’s 
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hand. He was compared to a child 
who, in the eagerness of delight, flies 
back to his mother to impart his joy. 
Nothing could be more agreeable 
than the society at Malmaison. 
Napoleon disliked ceremony, and 
wished all his guests to be perfectly 
at their ease. All his evenings were 
spent in Josephine’s society, in which 
he delighted. Both possessed the 
rare gift of conversational powers. 
General information and exquisite 
taste were rendered doubly attrac- 
tive by the winning manners and 
sweet voice of Josephine. As for 
Napoleon, he appeared to have an 
intuitive knowledge on all subjects. 
He was like an inspired person when 
seen amidst men of every age, and 
all professions. All thronged round 
the pale, studious-looking young 
man—feeling that ‘he was more 
fitted to give than to receive lessons.’ 
Argument with him almost invari- 
ably ended by his opponent going 
over to his side. His tact was such 
that he knew how to select the 
subject for discussion on which the 
person with whom he conversed 
was best informed; and thus, from 
his earliest days, he increased his 
store of information, and gave in- 
finite pleasure by the interest which 
he took in the pursuits of those 
whom chance threw in his way. 
The delightful flow of his spirits 
showed how much he enjoyed the 
social evenings. He amused his 
guests in a thousand ways. If he 
sat down to cards, he diverted them 
by pretending to cheat, which he 
might have done with impunity, as 
he never took his winnings. He 
sometimes entertained them with 
tales composed on the moment. 
When they were of ghosts and ap- 
itions, he took care to tell them 

y a dim light, and to prepare them 
by some solemn and striking obser- 
vation. Private theatricals some- 
times made the entertainment of 
the evening. Different members 6f 
Napoleon’s family, and several of 
the guests, performed. The plays 
are oleak: as having been acted 
to an audience of two or three 
hundred, and going off with great 
effect—every one, indeed, endea- 
voured to acquit themselves to the 
best of their ability, for they knew 
they had a severe critic in Napoleon. 
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The amiable and e ing manners 
of Napoleon and Josephine. gave to 
Malmaison its greatest charm. The 
ready sympathy of Josephine with 
all who were in sorrow, or any kind 
of distress, endeared her to every 
one. If any among her domestics 
were ill, she was sure to visit the 
sick bed, and soothe the sufferer 
by her tenderness. Indeed, her 
sympathy was often known to brin 
relief when other means had failed. 
She was deeply affected the 
calamity of M. Decrest. He had 
lost his only son suddenly by a 
fatal accident. The young man 

been on the eve of marriage, 
and all his family were busy in 
making preparations for the joyful 
occasion, when news of his death 
was brought. The poor father re- 
mained in a state of nearly com- 
plete stupor from the moment, of 
the melancholy intelligence. All 
attempts to rouse him were un- 
availing. When Josephine was 
made acquainted with his alarming 
state, she lost not a moment in 
hurrying to him; and leading his 
little daughter by the hand, and 
taking his infant in her arms, she 
threw herself, with his two remain- 
ing children, at his feet. The afflicted 
man burst into tears, and nature 
found a salutary relief, which saved 
his life.. In such acts Josephine was 
continually engaged. Nothing could 
withdraw her mind from the claims 
of the unfortunate. Her tender 
respect for the feelings of others was 
never laid aside; and with those who 
strove to please her she was always 
leased. On one occasion, when the 
adies about her could not restrain 
their laughter at the discordant 
music made by an itinerant musi- 
cian, who had requested permission 
to play before her, she preserved a 
becoming gravity, and encouraged, 
and eked and rewarded the poor 
man. ‘He did his best to gratify us,’ 
she said, when he was gone: ‘I think 
it was my duty not only to avoid 
hurting his feelings, but to thank and 
reward him for the trouble which he 
took to give pleasure.’ 

Such were the lessons which she 
impressed upon her children. She 
often talked with them of the priva- 
tions of other days, and charged 
them never to forget those days 
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amidst the smiles of fortune which 
they now enjoyed. 

osephine saw with great uneasi- 
ness the probable elevation of the 
First Consul to the throne. She 
felt that it would bring danger to 
him, and ruin to herself; for she 
had discernment enough to anticipate 
that she would be sacrificed to the 
ambition of those who wished to 
establish an hereditary right to 
the throne of the empire. Every 
step of his advancing power caused 
her deep anxiety. ‘The real enemies 
of Buonaparte,’ she said to Raderer, 
as Alison tells, ‘ the real enemies of 
Buonaparte are those who put into 
his head ideas of hereditary succes- 
sion, dynasty, divorce, and marriage. 
I do not approve the projects of Na- 
poleon,’ = added. ‘I have often 
told him so. He hears me with 
attention; but I can plainly see that 
I make noimpression. The flatterers 
who surround him soon obliterate 
all I have said.’ She strove to re- 
strain his desire of conquest, by 
urging on him continually a far 
greater object—that of rendering 
France happy by encouraging her 
industry and protecting her agri- 
culture. In a long letter, in which 
she earnestly expostulates with him 
on the subject, she turns to herself 
in affecting terms: ‘ Will not the 
throne,’ she says, ‘inspire you with 
the wish to contract new alliances? 


Will you not seek to support your 
power by new family connexions ? 
Alas! whatever these connexions 
may be, will they compensate for 
those which were first knit by cor- 
responding fitness, and which affec- 


tion promised to perpetuate?’ So 
far, indeed, from feeling elated by 
her own elevation to a throne, she 


_ it with -~- melancholy. 
.‘ The assumption of the throne’ she 


looked on as ‘an act that mustever be 
an ineffaceable blot upon Napoleon’s 
name.’ It has been asserted by her 
friends that she never recovered 
her spirits after. The pomps and 
ceremonies, too, attendant on the 
imperial state, must have been dis- 
tasteful to one who loved the retire- 
ment of home, and hated every kind 
of restraint and ostentation. 

From the time that N apoleon be- 
came Emperor he lavished the 
greatest honours on the children of 
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Josephine. Her daughter Hortense 
received the hand of Louis Buona- 
, and the crown of Holland. 
ugene, his first uaintance of 
the family and especial favourite, 
obtained the rank of colonel, and 
was adopted as one of the imperial 
family; and the son of Hortense 
and Louis was adopted as heir to 
the throne of France. The corona- 
tion took place at Notre Dame, with 
all the show and pomp of which the 
French are so fond. When the 
apal benediction was pronounced, 
Gapalien laced the crown on his 
head with his own hands. He then 
turned to Josephine, who knelt be- 
fore him, and there was an affec- 
tionate playfulness in the manner in 
which he took pains to arrange it, 
as he placed the crown upon her 
head. It seemed at that moment 
as if he forgot the presence of all 
but her. After putting on the crown, 
he raised it, and placing it more 
lightly on, nel her the while 
with looks of fond admiration. On 
the morning of the coronation, 
Napoleon had sent for Raguideau 
the notary, who little thought that 
he had been summoned into the 
august presence to be reminded of 
what had passed on the occasion of 
their last meeting, and of which he 
had no idea the Emperor was in pos- 
session. While Napoleon had been 
paying his addresses to Josephine, 
they walked arm-in-arm to the 
notary’s, for neither of them could 
boast of a carriage. ‘You are a 
great fool,’ replied the notary to 
Josephine, who had just communi- 
cated her intention of marrying the 
young officer-— you are a great fool, 
and you will live to repent it. You 
are about to a man who has 
nothing but his cloak and his sword.’ 
Napoleon, who was waiting in the 
ante-chamber,overheard these words, 
but never spoke of them to any one. 
‘Now,’ said Napoleon, with a smile, 
addressing the old man, who had 
been ushered into his presence— 
‘now, what say you, Raguideau— 
have I nothing but my cloak and 
sword?’ The Empress and the 
notary both stood amazed at this 
first intimation that the warning 
had been overheard. 
The following year, the magnifi- 
cent coronation at Milan took place, 
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surpassing, if possible, in deur 
that at Paris. Amidst the Sea 
ness of that spectacle, however, 
there were few by whom it was 
not forgotten in the far deeper 
interest which the principal actors 
in the scene inspired. Amidst the 
blaze of beauty and of jewels, and 
the strains of music, by which he 
was surrounded, what were the feel- 
ings of Napoleon, as he held within 
his grasp the iron crown of Charle- 
magne, which had reposed in the 
treasury of Monza for a thousand 
years, and for which he had so 
ardently longed. Even at that mo- 
ment when he placed it on his own 
head, were the aspirings of the am- 
bitious spirit satisfied ?—or were not 
his thoughts taking a wider range of 
conquest than he had yet achieved P 
And for her, who knelt at his feet, 
about to receive the highest honour 
that mortal hands .can confer—did 
the pomp and circumstance of that 
scene, and the glory of the crown, 
satisfy her loving heart? Ah, surely 
no! It was away in the sweet re- 
tirement of Malmaison—amidst the 
scenes hallowed by Napoleon’s early 
affection. And how few years were 
to elapse ere the crown just placed 
on the head of Josephine was to be 
transferred to another ?—when the 

lace which she—the loving and 

eloved—oceupied by her husband’s 
side was to be filled by another P 
Though doubts had arisen in her 
mind—though she knew the influ- 
ence of those who feared the sceptre 
might pass inte the hands of another 
dynasty—-stiil, the hope never for- 
sook her, that affection would tri- 
umph over ambition, till Napoleon 
himself communicated the cruel de- 
termination. With what abandon- 
ment of self she was wont to cast 
her whole dependence on Napoleon, 
may be seen in a letter addressed to 
Pope Pius VII. In it she says: 
‘ My first sentiment—one to which 
all others are subservient—is a con- 
viction of my own weakness and 
incapacity. Of myself I am but 
little ; or, to speak more correctly, 
my only value is derived from the 
extraordinary man to whom I am 
united. This inward conviction, 
which occasionally humbles my 
pride, eventually affords me some 
encouragement, when I calmly re- 
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flect. I whisper to myself, that the 
arm under which the whole earth is 
made to tremble, may well support 
my weakness.’ 

Hortense’s promising child was 
dead ; Napoleon and Josephine had 
shed bitter tears together over the 
early grave of their little favourite; 
and there was now not even a 
nominal heir to the throne. The 
machinations of the designing were 
in active motion. Lucien introduced 
the subject, and said to Josephine 
that it was absolutely necessary for 
the satisfaction of the nation that 
Napoleon should have a son, and 
asked whether she would pass off 
an illegitimate one as her own. 
This proposal she refused with the 
utmost indignation, preferring any 
alternative to one so disgraceful. 

On Napoleon’s return from the 
battle of Wagram, Josephine 
hastened to welcome him. After 
the first warm greetings and tender 
embraces, she perceived that some- 
thing weighed upon his mind. The 
restraint and embarrassment of his 
manner filled her with dread. For 
fifteen days she was a prey to the 
most cruel suspense, yet she dreaded 
its termination by a disclosure fatal 
to her happiness. Napoleon, who 
loved her so much, and who 
hitherto looked to her alone for all 
his domestic felicity, himself felt all 
the severity of the blow which he 
was about to inflict. The day at 
length came, and it is thus affect- 
ing * described by Mr. Alison :— 

‘They dined together as usual, 
but neither spoke a word during the 
repast; their eyes were averted as 
soon as they met, but the counte- 
nance of both revealed the mortal 
anguish of their minds. When it 
was over, he dismissed the attend- 
ants, and approaching the empress 
with a trembling step, took her 
hand, and laid it upon his heart,— 


‘Josephine, said he, ‘my good 
Josephine, you know how I have 
loved you; it is to you alone that I 
owe the few moments of happiness 


I have known in the world. 
Josephine, my destiny is more 
powerful than my will; my dearest 
affections must yield to the interests 
of France.’ 

‘ «Say no more,’ cried the empress. 
*I expected this; I understand and 
feel for you, but the stroke is not 
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the less mortal.’ With these words, 
she uttered piereing shrieks, and fell 
down in a swoon. 

‘ Doctor Corvisart was at hand to 
render assistance, and she was re- 
stored toa sense of her wretchedness 
in her ownapartment. The emperor 
came to sapien in the evening, but 
she could hardly bear the emotion 
occasioned by his appearance.’ 

Little did Napoleon think, when 
he was making a sacrifice of all the 
‘happiness which he had known in 
the world,’ that the ambitious views 
for which it was relinquished would 
fade away ere five years ran their 
course. What strange destinies do 
men carve out for themselves! what 
sacrifices are they ever making of 
felicity and of real good, in the pur- 
suit of some phantom which is sure 
to elude their grasp! How man 
Edens have been forfeited by aa 
ness and by folly, since the first pair 
were expelled from Paradise! 

It was not without an effort on 
her part to turn Napoleon from a 
purpose so agonizing to them both, 
that Josephine gave up all hope. In 
about a month after the disclosure, 
a painful task devolved on the im- 

rial family. The motives for the 
ivorce were to be stated in public, 
and the heart-stricken Josephine was 
to subscribe to its necessity in pre- 
sence of the nation. In conformity 
with the magnanimous resolve of 
making so great a sacrifice for the 
advantage of the empire, it was ex- 
pedient that an equanimity of de- 
portment should be assumed. The 
scene which took place could never 
be forgotten by those who witnessed 
it. Napoleon stood pale and im- 
moveable as a statue, showing in the 
very stillness of his air and counte- 
nanee a deep emotion. Josephine 
and Hortense alone appeared di- 
vested of every ornament, while 
these about them sparkled in all 
the splendour of court costume. 
Every eye was directed to Jo- 
sephine, as with slow steps she 
reached the seat which had been 
poe for her. She took it with 
er accustomed grace, and preserved 
throughout a dignified composure. 
Hortense stood weeping behind her 
chair, and poor Eugene was nearly 
overcome by agitation, as the act of 
tion was read; Napoleon de- 
clared that it was in consideration 
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of the interests of the monarchy and 
the wishes of his people that there 
should be an heir to the throne, 
that he was induced ‘to sacrifice the 
sweetest affections of his heart.’ 
* God knows,’ said he, ‘ what such a 
determination has cost my heart.’ 
Of Josephine he spoke with the 
tenderest affection and _ respect. 
‘She has embellished fifteen years 
of my life; the remembrance of them 
will be for ever engraven on my 
heart.’ 

When it was Josephine’s turn to 
speak, though tears were in her 
eyes, and though her voice faltered, 

e dignity of all she uttered im- 
pressed every one who was present. 
‘I respond to all the sentiments of 
the emperor,’ she said, ‘in con- 
senting to the dissolution of a 
marriage which henceforth is an 
obstacle to the happiness of France, 
by depriving it of the blessing of 
being one day governed by the 
descendants of that great man, evi- 
dently raised up by vidence to 
efface the evils of a terrible revolu- 
tion, and restore the altar, the 
throne, and social order. I know,’ 
she went on to say, ‘ what this act, 
commanded by policy and exalted 
interests, has cost his heart; but we 
both glory in the sacrifice which we 
make to the good of our country. I 
feel elevated by giving the greatest 
proof of attachment and devotion 
that ever was given upon earth.’ 

It was not till Josephine heard 
the fatal words which were to part 
her from the object of her affection 
for ever, that her courage seemed 
for a moment to forsake her; but 
hastily brushing away the tears that 
forced their way, she took the pen 
which was handed to her, and signed 
the act; then taking the arm of 
Hortense, and followed by Eugene, 
she left the saloon, and hurried to 
her own apartment, where she shut 
herself up alone for the remainder 
of the day. 

It is well known that, notwith- 
standing the courage with which 
the imperial family came forward 
before the public on this occa- 
sion, they gave way to the most 
poate grief in private. Napo- 

eon had retired for the night, and 
had gone to his bed in silence and 
ess, when the private door 
opened, and Josephine appeared. 
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Her hair fell in wild disorder, and 


her countenance bore the impress of 
an incurable grief. She advanced 
with a faltering step; then paused ; 
and bursting into an agony of tears, 
threw herself on Napoleon’s neck, 
and sobbed as if her heart were 
breaking. He tried to console her, 
but his own tears fell fast with hers. 
A few broken words—a last embrace 
—and they parted. The next 
morning, the whole household as- 
sembled to pay the last tribute 
of respect to a mistress whom 
they Sea and revered. With 
streaming eyes, they saw her pass 
the gates of the Tuileries, never to 
return. 

The feelings with which Josephine 
took up her residence at Malmaison, 
amidst the scenes so dear to her, 
may be conceived; but true to the 
wishes of the emperor, and to the 
dictates of her own elevated mind, 
she bore up under her trying situa- 
tion with exemplary dignity; but 
grief had done its part; and no one 
could look into her face, or meet 
the sweet melancholy smile with 
which she welcomed them, without 
being moved. Happy days, which 
she had enjoyed cau these scenes 
with many of those who waited on 
her, were sadly contrasted with her 
forlorn feelings; and though she 
strove to speak cheerfully, and never 
com ieetaiian tears which she tried 
to check or to conceal would some- 
times force their way. The chief 
indulgence which she allowed her 
feelings was during those hours of 
the day when she shut herself up 
alone in Napoleon’s cabinet; that 
chamber where so many moments 
of confidential intercourse had 
as and which she continued to 

old so sacred, that scarcely any one 
but herself ever entered it. She 
would not suffer anything to be 
moved since Napoleon had oecupied 
it. She would herself wipe awa 
the dust, fearing that other han 
might disturb what he had touched. 
The volume which he had been 
reading when last there lay on the 
table, open at the page at which he 
had last looked. The map was there, 
with all his tracings of some medi- 
tated route; the pen which had 
given permanence to some passin 
Reonlh. lay beside it; ‘ole of 
dress were on some of the chairs; 
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everything looked as if he were about 
to enter. 

Even under the changed circum- 
stances which brought Josephine 
back to Malmaison, her influence 
over Napoleon, which had been 
always powerful, was not diminished. 
No estrangement took place between 
them. His visits to her were fre- 
quent, though her increased sadness 
was always observed on those days 
when he made them. They corre- 
sponded to the last moment of her 
life. The letters which she received 
from him were her greatest solace. 
It is thus she alludes to them in 
writing to him :—‘ Continue to retain 
a kind recollection of your friend; 
give her the consolation of oc- 
casionally hearing from you, that 
you still preserve that attachment 
for her which alone constitutes the 
nee of her existence.’ 

e nuptials of Napoleon and 
Marie Louise took place a very 
short time after the divorce was 
ratified. Whatever the bitter feel- 
ings of Josephine might have been, 
they were not mingled with one un- 
generous or unjust sentiment. No 
ill-feeling towards the new empress 
was excited in her bosom by the 
rapturous greetings with which she 
was welcomed on her arrival. 
‘Every one ought,’ said she, ‘to 
endeavour to render France dear to 
an empress who has left her native 
country to take up her abode among 
strangers.’ 

But however elevated above all 
the meaner passions, the affections 
of Josephine had received a wound 
from which they could never recover, 
and she found it essential for any- 
thing like peace of mind, to remove 
from scenes of former happiness. 
She retired to a noble mansion in 
Navarre, the gift of Napoleon; and 
as he had made a most munificent 
settlement on her, she was able to 
follow the bent of her benevolent 
mind, and to pass her time in doing 
good. So far from feeling any 
mortification on the birth of his son, 
she unfeignedly icipated in the 
gratification which the emperor felt, 
and she ever took the most lively 
interest in the child. She was 
deeply affected when his birth was 
announced to her, and retired to her 
chamber to weep unseen; but no 
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murmur mingled with those natural 
tears 


It is rare to meet an example of 
one like Josephine, who has escaped 
the faults which experience tells us 
beset the extremes of destiny. In all 
the power and luxury of the highest 
elevation, no cold selfishness ever 
chilled the current of her generous 
feelings; for in the midst of pros- 
perity her highest gratification was 
to serve her fellow-creatures, and 
in adverse circumstances, unspited 
at the world, such was still her 
sweetest solace. She was, indeed, 
so wonderfully sustained throughout 
all the changes and chances of her 
eventful life, that it needs no assur- 
ance to convince us that she must 
have sought for support beyond this 
transitory scene. 

She employed the peasantry about 
Navarre in making roads and other 
useful works. Ever prompt in giving 
help to those in want, she chanced 
to meet one of the sisters of charity 
one day, seeking assistance for the 
wounded who lay in a neighbouring 
hospital. Josephine gave large re- 
lief, promised to put all in train to 
have her supplied with linen for the 
sick, and that she would help to 
prepare lint for their wounds. The 

titioner pronounced a blessing on 
me and went on her way, but turned 
back to ask the name of her bene- 
factress ; the answer was affecting— 
‘I am poor Josephine.’ 

There can be no doubt but that 
Napoleon’s thoughts often turned 
with tenderness to the days that he 
had passed with Josephine. Proof 
was given of an unchanging attach- 
ment to her, in the favours which 
he lavished on those connected with 
her by relationship or affection. 
Among her friends was Mrs. Damer, 
so celebrated for her success in 
sculpture. She had become ac- 
quainted with her while she was 

assing some time in Paris. Charmed 
f Josephine’s varied attractions, 
she delighted in her society, and 
they became fast friends; when part- 
ing, they promised never to forget 
each other. The first intimation 
which Mrs. Damer had of Jo- 
sephine’s second marriage was one 
day when aFrench gentleman waited 
on her ; he was the bearer of a most 
magnificent piece of porcelain and a 
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letter, with which he had been c 
for her by the wife of the First 
Consul. reat was her astonish- 
ment, when she opened the letter, 
to find that it was indeed from the 
wife of the First Consul; no longer 
Vicomtesse de Beauharnais, but her 
dear friend Josephine, who urged 
her, with all the warmth of friend- 
ship, to pay her an immediate visit 
at Paris. ‘I do long,’ she added, 
‘to present my husband to you.’ 
Such a tempting invitation was 
gladly accepted, and she was re- 
ceived with joy by Napoleon and 
Josephine. after years, she con- 
stantly recalled to mind the plea- 
sures of that visit, with mingled 
feelings of melancholy and delight. 
The domestic scene left a lasting 
impression. Napoleon, always so 
fascinating in conversation, made 
himself delightfully agreeable to her: 
he loved to talk with her of her art; 
and his originality, enthusiasm, and 
taste gave an interest to every-hing 
he said. He had a great admiration 
for Fox, and expressed a wish to 
have his bust. When Mrs. Damer 
next visited Paris, she brought 
Fox’s bust, but Josephine’s place 
was occupied by another. The Em- 
peror saw her, and met her with all 
the cordiality and kindness which 
the recollection of former happy 
days, and her attachment to Jo- 
sephine, were sure to inspire. At 
parting, he gave her a splendid 
snuil-box, with his likeness set in 
diamonds. The box is now in the 
British Museum. 

It was in her retirement at Na- 
varre that Josephine wept bitterly 
over the falling fortunes of Napo- 
leon. The Russian expedition caused 
her such deep inquietude that her 
health and spirits visibly declined ; 
she saw in it a disastrous fate for 
Napoleon, and trembled, too, for the 
safety of Eugene, a son so dearly 
and so deservedly beloved, and who 
was, if possible, rendered still more 
recious, as the especial favourite of 

Yapoleon, and as having been the 
means of introducing him to her. 
Josephine now scarcely joined her 
ladies, but woyld remain for the 
length of the day alone in her 
chamber, by the ives travelling- 
desk which contained Napoleon's 
letters. Among these there was one 


ed 
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that she was observed to read over 
and over again, and then to place in 
her bosom ; it was the last that she 
had received; it was written from 
Brienne. A passage in it runs thus: 
‘On revisiting this spot, where I 
passed my youthful days, and con- 
trasting the peaceful condition I 
then enjoyed with the state of terror 
and agitation to which my mind is 
now a prey, often have I addressed 
myself in these words: I have sought 
death in numberless engagements, 
T can no longer dread its approach ; 
I should now hail it as a boon. 
Nevertheless, I could still wish to see 
Josephine once more—’ He again 
adds: ‘ Adieu, my dear Josephine ; 
never dismiss from your recollection 
one who has never forgotten, and 
never will forget, you.’ 

It would be needless to dwell on 
the rapid events which led to Napo- 
leon’s abdication, but it would be 
impossible, even in this imperfect 
sketch, not to be struck by the 
strange coincidences of Josephine’s 
life,—twice married—twice escaped 
from a violent death—twice crowned 
—both husbands sought for a divorce 
—one husband was executed—the 
other banished! One of Napoleon’s 
first cares, in making his conditions 
when he abdicated, was an ample 
provision for Josephine; 40,000/. 
per annum was settled on her. 

It was after Napoleon’s departure 
from the shores of France, that the 
Emperor Alexander, touched with 
admiration of Josephine’s character, 
and with pity for her misfortunes, 
prevailed on her to return to Mal- 
maison to see him there. The asso- 
ciations so linked with the spot that 
she had loved to beautify must, in- 
deed, have been overpowering. It 
was there that Napoleon’s passionate 
attachment to her was formed. How 
many recollections must have been 
awakened by the pleasure grounds 
adorned with the costly shrubs and 
plants which they had so often ad- 
mired tovether; how many tears 
had afterwards fallen among them 
when the hours of separation came. 
The Emperor Alexander used every 
effort to console her, and promised 
his protection to her children, but 
sorrow had done its part, and the 
memories of other times had their 
effect. Josephine fell sick; malig- 
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nant sore throat was the form which 
disease took, during the fatal illness 
of but a few days. Alexander was 
unremitting in his attentions; he 
again soothed the dying mother by 
the renewal of his promise of care 
for her children, a promise most 
faithfully kept. It was in the year 
1814 that Napoleon left France for 
Elba, and also that Josephine died. 
The bells to which they had loved 
to listen together tolled her funeral 
knell. Her remains rest in the 
parish church of Ruel, near Mal- 
maison. They were followed to the 

lace of interment by a great num- 
“_ of illustrious persons who were 
desirous of paying this parting token 
of respect to one so much loved and 
honoured. Upwards of eight thou- 
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sand of the neighbouring peasantry 
joined the funeral procession to pay 
their tribute of affection and vene- 
ration to her, who was justly called, 
‘the mother of the poor and dis- 
tressed.’ The tomb erected by her 
children marks the spot where she 
takes her ‘long last sleep.’ It bears 
the simple inscription— 


EUGENE ET HORTENSE A JOSEPHINE. 
Napoleon, too, paid a pains visit 
h he ha 


to the residence whic pre- 
ferred to every other. After his 
unsuccessful attempt to resume the 
sovereignty of France, he spent six 
days at Sihnsien to muse over 
departed power and ha 
then left the shores o 
ever! 


iness, and 
rance for 


THE CLOISTER-LIFE OF THE EMPEROR CHARLES V. 
Pant II. 


O be a in the monastic 

palace of Yuste was a distinc- 
tion which queen Mary of Hun- 
gary shared with one, and only 
one, of the visitors of her brother. 
The personage whom the imperial 
eremite delighted thus to honour was 
Francisco Bora, who a few years 
before had exchanged his dukedom 
of Gandia for the robe of the order 
Jesus. In his brilliant youth, this 
remarkable man had been the star 
and pride of the nobility of Spain. 
Heir of a great and wealthy house, 
which was a branch of the royal 
line of Aragon, and which had given 
two pontifis to Rome, he was distin- 
guished no less by the favour of the 
emperor than by the splendour of 
his birth, the graces of his person, 
and the endowments of his mind. 
Born to be a soldier and a courtier, 
he was also an accomplished scholar, 
and no inconsiderable statesman. 
He broke horses and trained hawks 
as well as the most expert master 
of the menage and the mews; he 
composed mass.3, which long kept 
their place in the cathedral-choirs 
of Spain; he was well versed in 
polite learning, and deeply read in 
the mathematics; he served in Africa 
and Italy with distinction; and as 
viceroy of Catalonia he displayed 
abilities for business and adminis- 


tration which in a few years would 
have enabled him to rival the 
fame of Mendoza and De Lannoy. 
The pleasures and the honours of 
the world, however, seemed, even 
from the first, to have but slender 
attraction for the man so rarely 
fitted to obtain them. In the midst 
of life and its triumphs, his thoughts 
perpetually turned upon death and 
its mysteries. Ever punctilious in 
the performance of his religious 
duties, he early began to take de- 
light in spiritual contemplation, and 
to discigles his mind by self-im- 
posed penance. Even in his favourite 
sport of falconry, he sought occa- 
sion for self-punishment by reso- 
lutely fixing his eyes on the ground 
at the moment when he knew that 
his best hawk was about to stoop 
upon the heron. These tendencies 
were fixed by an incident which 
followed the death of the empress 
Isabella. As her master of the 
horse, it was Borja’s duty to at- 
tend the body from Toledo to the 
chapel-royal of the cathedral of 
Granada, and to make oath of its 
ny ere it, was laid in the grave. 
But when the coffin was opened, 
and the cerements drawn om the 
pe of decay was found to have 

en so rapid, that the mild and 
lovely face of Isabella could no 
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longer be recognised by the most 
trusted and most faithful of her 
servants. His conscience would not 
allow him to swear, that the-mass 
of corruption thus disclosed was 
the remains of his royal mistress, 
but only that having watched day 
and night beside it, he felt convinced 
that it was the same form which he 
had seen wrapped in its shroud at 
Toledo. From that moment, in the 
twenty-ninth year of his ao 
life, he resolved to spend whet re- 
mained to him of time in earnest pre- 

tion for eternity. A few years 
iater, the death of his beautiful and 
excellent wife strengthened his pur- 
pose, and snapped the dearest tie 
which bound him to the world. 
Having completed the Jesuits’ col- 
iege at Gandia, their first establish- 
ment of that kind in Europe, and 
having married his son and his two 
daughters, he put his affairs in order, 
and retired into the young and still 
struggling society of Ignatius Loyola. 
In the year 1548, the thirty-eighth 
of his age, he ceased to be duke of 
Gandia, and became father Francis 
of the Company of Jesus. 

Borja did not appear at Yuste as 
achance or uninvited guest. Charles 
seems to have regarded him with an 
affection as strong as his cold nature 
was capable of entertaining. It was 
with no ordinary interest that he 
watched the career of the man whom 
alone he had chosen to make the 
confidant of his intended abdica- 
tion, and who had unexpectedly fore- 
stalled him in the execution of the 
scheme. They were now in circum- 
stances in some respects similar, in 
others widely different. Both had 
voluntarily descended from the emi- 
nence of their hereditary fortunes. 
Broken in health and spirits, the 
emperor had come to Yuste to rest 
and to die. The duke, on the other 
hand, in the full vigour of his age, 
had entered the humblest of the 
religious orders, to work out his 
salvation in a course of self-denial 
and toil, ending only in the grave. 
His career in the Company began 
with severe theological study, from 
which he passed to the pulpit and 
the professor's chair. As provincial 
of Aragon and Andalusia, he had 
been for some time labouring as a 
preacher, and teacher in various 
cities of Spain; he had founded col- 
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leges at Plasencia and Seville ; and 
he was now delivering lectures at 
Alcala, in the college which Jesuit 
energy soon raised to be thé stately 
pile which still forms one of the 
most prominent ruins of that Pal- 
myra of universities. 

It seems to have been in the early 
spring of the year 1557, that the 
emperor determined to send for his 
old companion and counsellor. The 
message was conveyed to Alcala by 
a servant of the count of Oropesa. 
Borja at first excused himself, plead- 
ing ill-health and the duties of his 
calling; and it was not until he had 
received a second summons, from the 
mouth of the duke of Medina-Celi, 
that he consented to go to Yuste. 
On the way he was met by a mes- 
senger, bearing a letter from the 
regent Juana, which advised him that 
her father’s object in seeking an 
interview was to persuade him to 
pass from the Company into the 
order of St. Jerome. He arrived at 
the monastery early in December, 
attended by two estos of the 
order, father Marcos, and father Bar- 
tolomé Bustamente, the latter known 
to fame as a scholar, and as archi- 
tect of the noble hospital of St. John 
Baptist at Toledo. The emperor 
not only paid his guest the unusual 
compliment of lodging him in his 
own quarters, but even busied him- 
self in making preparations for his 
reception. To make his chamber as 
comfortable as conventual austerity 
would permit, Luis Quixada had 
hung it with some tapestry which 
remained in the meagre imperial 
wardrobe. But this his master, judg- 
ing that it would rather offend than 
please the visitor, caused him to 
take down, supplying its place with 
some black chthy of which he de- 
spoiled the walls of his own cell. 

The royal recluse received the 
noble missionary with a cordiality 
which was more foreign to his nature 
than to his habits, but which on this 
occasion was probably sincere. Both 
had withdrawn themselves from the 
pomps and vanities of life; but, cus- 
tom being stronger than reason or 
faith, their greeting was as ceremo- 
nious as if it had been exchanged 
beneath the canopy of state at Augs- 
burg or Valladolid. Not only did the 
Jesuit, lapsing into the ways of the 
grandee, kneel to kiss the hand of 
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Charles, but he even insisted on 
remaining upon his knees during the 
interview. Charles, who addressed 
him as duke, of course frequently en- 
treated him to rise and be seated, 
but in vain. ‘I humbly beg your 
majesty,’ said he, ‘to suffer me to 
continue kneeling; for I feel,’ he 
added, in a spirit of extravagant loy- 
alty, ‘as if, in the presence of your 
majesty, I were in the presence of 
God himself.’ 

Being aware of his host’s inten- 
tions with regard to himself and his 
habit, he anticipated them, by asking 

rmission to give an account of his 

ife since he made religious profes- 
sion, and of the reasons which had led 
him to join the Jesuits,—‘ of which 
matters,’ he said, ‘I will speak to 
your majesty as I would speak to 
my Maker who knows that all that 
Tam going to say is true.’ Leave 
being granted, he narrated, at great 
length, how, being resolved to enter 
a monastic order, he had prayed, 


and caused many masses to be said, 
for God’s guidance in making his 
choice ; how, at first, he inclined to 
the rule of St. Francis, but found 


that, whenever his thoughts went in 
that direction, he was seized with 
an unaccountable melancholy; how 
he turned his eyesto the other orders, 
one after another, and always with 
the same gloomy result; how, on 
the contrary, when it at last occur- 
red to him to join the Company, 
the Lord had filled his soul with 
— and joy; how it frequently 

ppened in the great orders that 
churchmen arrived at higher ho- 
nours in this life than if they had 
remained in the world, a chance 
which he desired by all means to 
shun, and which was hardly offered 
in a recent and humble fraternity, 
still in the furnace of trial through 
which the others had long ago 
pom how the Company, by em- 

racing in its scheme the active 
as well as the contemplative life, 
provided for the spiritual welfare 
of men of the most opposite cha- 
racters, and of each man in the 
various stages of his mental being; 
and lastly, how he had submitted 
these reasons to several grave and 
holy fathers of the other orders, and 
had received their approval and 
blessing before he took the vows 
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which for ten years had been the 
hope and consolation of his life. 

The emperor listened to this long 
narrative with attention, and ex- 

ressed his satisfaction at hearing 
Kis friend’s history from his own 
lips. ‘For,’ said he, ‘I felt great 
surprise when I received at Augs- 
burg your letter from Rome, noti- 
fying the choice you had made of 
areligious brotherhood. And I still 
think, that a man of your weight 
ought to have entered an order 
which had been approved by age 
rather than this new one, in which 
no white hairs are found, and which 
besides, in some quarters, bears but 
an indifferent reputation.’ To this 
Borja replied, that in all institutions, 
even in Christianity itself, the purest 
iety and the noblest zeal were to be 
ound near the source; that had he 
been aware of any evil in the Com- 
pony. he would never have joined, or 
e would already have quitted it; and 
that, in the matter of white hairs, 
though it was hard to expect that 
the children should be old while the 
parent was still young, even these 
were not wanting, as might be seen 
in his companion, the father Busta- 
mente. That ecclesiastic, who had 
begun his novitiate at the age of 
sixty, was accordingly called into 
the presence. The emperor at once 
recognised him as a priest who had 
been sent to his court at Naples, 
soon after the campaign of Tunis, 
charged with an important mission 
by Cardinal Tavera, primate of 
Spain. 

Three hours of discourse with 
these able, earnest, and practised 
champions of Jesuitism appear to 
have had their natural influence on 
the mind of Charles. He hated in- 
novation with the hate of a king, a 
devotee, and an old man ; and having 
fought for forty years a losing 
battle against the reform of the 
terrible monk of Saxony, he looked 
with suspicion even upon the great 
orthodox movement, led by the 
soldier of Guipuzcoa. The infant 
Company, although, or perhaps be- 
cause, in favour at the Vatican, had 
gained no footing in the imperial 
court; and as its fame grew, the 
prelates around the throne, ‘sons 
or friends of the ancient orders, were 
more likely to remind their master, 
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that its general had been once ad- 
monished by the holy office of Toledo, 
than to dwell on his piety and elo- 
quence, or the splendid success of 
his missions in the East. But from 
his ancient servant and brother in 
arms, in the quiet shades of Yuste, 
Charles heard a‘different tale, which 
seems to have changed his feelings 
towards the Jesuits, from distrust 
and dislike, to approval and friendly 
regard. 

Sometimes the talk of the emperor 
and his guest was of old times, and 
of their former selves. ‘ Do you 
remember,’ said Charles, ‘how I 
told you in 1542, at Moncon,’ during 
the holding of the Cortes of Aragon, 
‘ of my intention of abdicating the 
throne? I spoke of it to only one 
person besides.’ The Jesuit replied 
that he had kept the secret truly, 
but that now he hoped he might 
mention the mark of confidence with 
which he had been honoured. ‘ Yes,’ 
said Charles; ‘ now that the thing 
is done, you may say what you will.’ 

One of the emperor’s most curious 
and interesting revelations to Borja, 
was the fact, that he had composed 
memoirs of a part of his reign. He 
asked if the father thought that a 
man’s writing an account of his own 
actions savoured too much of vanity ; 
and said, that he had drawn up a 
notice of his various campaigns and 
travels, not with any view to vain- 
glory, but in order that the truth 
might be known; for he had ob- 
served in the works of the historians 
of his time, that they were led into 
error, as much by ignorance, as by 
passion and prejudice. What judg- 
ment Borja debeeed upon this case 
of conscience does not appear. Nor 
is the fate of the memoirs known. 
But the work cannot have been large, 
having been composed to beguile 
time spent in sailing down the Rhine 
from Mayence. Van Male, to whose 
letters we owe our knowledge of 
this fact, and who was employed to 
translate his master’s French into 
Latin, praises the terseness and ele- 
gance of the style. This translation 
was spoken of, in 1560, by Ruscelli, 
in a letter addressed to Philip I1., as 
soon to be published; and Brantome 
wonders why so excellent a specu- 
lation could have been neglected 
by the booksellers. It is plain, 
therefore, that Borja is not to be 
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blamed for the loss, if they are indeed 


lost, of the precious commentaries 
of the Cesar of Castile. And indeed, 
though a saint, and an advocate 
for the mortification of all worldly 
desires, he was hardly capable of 
advising the imperial author to put 
his manuscript in one of his Flemish 
tireplaces. he stern ascetic had 
not quite cast off, or, at least, on 
occasion he could reassume, the ways 
and language of the insinuating 
chamberlain. To one of the devout 
queries of the emperor, he replied 
in a style of courtly gallantry, 
which sounds strange in the mouth 
of the friend of Francis Xavier, 
and would have done honour to a 
later Jesuit, who laboured in the 
vineyard of Versailles. Narratin 
the course of his penances an 
rayers, Charles asked him whether 
he could sleep with his clothes on; 
‘ for, I must confess,’ added he, con- 
tritely, ‘ that my infirmities, which 
prevent me from doing many things 
of the kind that I would gladly do, 
render this penance impossible in 
my case.’ rja, who practised 
every kind of self-punishment, and 
had in early life in one year fasted 
down a cubit of his girth, eluded the 
question by an answer, which was 
perhaps as remarkable for modesty 
as for dexterity. ‘Your majesty,’ said 
he, ‘cannot sleep in your clothes, 
because you have watched so many 
nights in mail. Let us thank God 
that you have done more service by 


. keeping those vigils in arms, than 


many a cloistered monk who sleeps 
in his hair-shirt.’ 

The new allegiance of the Jesuit 
did not permit him to spare more 
than three days to his old master. 
Duty required him once more to 
take his staff in his hand, and pro- 
ceed on his visitation of the rising 
schools and colleges of the company. 
While at Yuste he had been treated 
with marked distinction. Not only 
did his host arrange the upholstery 
of his apartment, but he sent him 
each day the most approved dish 
from his own table, the only part of 
his establishment which was some- 
what removed from conventual 
meagreness. The honoured guest 
set forth to Valladolid, with the 
pleasing impression that he left 
regrets behind him ; and he likewise 
carried away two hundred ducats for 
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alms, which Luis Quixada had been 
directed to force upon his accept- 
ce. ‘ It is a small sum,’ said the 
mayordomo; ‘ but in comparison 
with the present revenues of my lord 
the emperor, it is the largest bounty 
which he ever bestowed at one time.’ 
John ITI., king of Portugal, dying 
on the 11th of June, 1557, state or 
family affairs required Charles to 
send a trusty messenger to his sister, 
the wtiowel queen Catherine. He 
immediately bethought him of his 
cousin and counsellor, the Jesuit, 
whose order had early gained the 
ear of the deceased monarch, and 
who himself enjoyed the friendshi 
and confidence of all that saben 
of the house of Avis. Borja received 
the summons at Simancas, where 
he had founded a small establish- 
ment, and whither he loved to escape 
from the court of Valladolid, to un- 
stinted penance and prayer. The 


sun of July had begun to scorch the 
naked plains of the Duero, and the 
father was in poor health. 

evertheless, he repaired to Yuste 
and received his instructions; and 
then scorning repose in the cool 


woodlands, at once took the road to 
Portugal across the charred wastes 
of Estremadura. This haste, and 
the heat, threw him into a fever, of 
which he nearly died in the city of 
Evora; and when once more able to 
resume his journey, he was nearly 
lost, in a squall, in crossing the Tagus 
to Lisbon. His mission accom- 
plished, he eluded the nursing of the 
queen and the Cardinal Henry, and 
hurried back to Yuste, where he 
probably arrived early in September. 

The usual gracious reception 
awaited him. The nature of his 
business in Portugal has not been 
recorded by his biographers. But 
he seems to have conducted it to 
the emperor's satisfaction. It was 
on this occasion, or the last, that 
Charles returned certain letters ad- 
dressed to him, by father Francis, 
on the politics and politicians of the 
day, and written at his request, and 
on condition of close secresy. ‘ You 
may be sure,’ said he, on restoring 
them, ‘ that no one but I have seen 
them.’ The confidence thus reposed 
in the judgment and observation of 
the Jesuit, by the shrewdest prince 
of the age, shows how keenly the 
things of earth may be scanned by 
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eyes which seem wholly fixed on 
heaven. 

The emperor likewise told him of 
a dispute between two nobles, which 
had been referred to him for deci- 
sion, and on which he desired his 
opinion, because he probably knew 
on whose side the*nght lay. The 
dispute was about a title to cer- 
tain lands, and the parties were 
Borja’s son, Charles, then duke of 
Gandia, and Don Alonso de Car- 
dona, admiral of Aragon. Thus 
appealed to, the father behaved with 
that stoical indifference to the voice 
of blood which somewhat shocked 
his lay admirers, and commanded 
the loud applause of his reverend 
biographers. ‘I know not,’ he said, 
* whose cause is the just one; but I 
pray your majesty not only not to 
allow the admiral to be wronged, but 
to show him all the fav ..r compatible 
with equity.’ On the emperor's ex- 
pressing some not unnatural sur- 
prise, this Cato of the company 
offered the very poor explanation of 
his request, that, perhaps, the ad- 
miral needed the disputed lands 
more than the duke, and that it was 
good to assist the necessitous. 

Borja paid a fourth and last visit 
in the following year, 1558, to the 
monastery. He was sent for by the 
emperorforthe benefit of hisspiritual 
counsels, possibly after he had been 
attacked by his closing illness. For 
within a few days after the minister's 
return to Valladolid, tidings reached 
the court that the invalid was no 
more. During his brief sojourn at 
Yuste, his holy conversation and 
example awakened the religious zeal 
of Magdalena de Ulloa, the wife of 
the mayordomo, Quixada. The good 
seed thus chance-sown by the way- 
side sprang up in after years, bear- 
ing abundant fruit for the company 
in the three eolleges founded and 
endowed by that devout lady at 
Villagarcia, Santander, and Oviedo. 
Almost a century after his visits, 
the fame of the third general of the 
Jesuitslingered inthecountry around 
Yuste. In 1650, the centenarian of 
Guijo, a neighbouring village, used 
to tell how he had seen the emperor 
and the count of Oropesa on the road 
to Xarandilla, and to aoe out a 
great tree, under which they had par- 
taken of a repast, znd he, a child, had 
been permitted to pickupthe crumbs. 
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But of the individual impressions 
left on his memory by that remark- 
able group, none had endured for 
the third generation, except ‘ the 
meek and penitent face of him they 
called the saintly duke,— el duque 
santo.’ 

In such occupations and in such 
companionship noiselessly glided 
away the cloister life of Charles V. 
The benefit which his health had 
reaped from the fine air of Yuste 
was but transient. It began to de- 
cline rapidly in the spring of 1558, 
after the death of queen Eleanor, 
to whom he was tenderly attached. 
He caused funeral rites to be per- 
formed in her honour, in the church 
of the monastery, with all the pomp 
of light and music that the brother- 
hood could command. Indeed, fune- 
ral services were, in some sort, the 
festivals of his lugubrious life; for 
whenever he received intelligence 
of the death of a prince of the blood, 
or a knight of the Golden Fleece, 
he caused his obsequies to be cele- 
brated by the Jeromites. He was 
also very mindful of the souls of his 
deceased friends, and the masses 
which were offered day by day up for 
himself were preceded by some for 
his father, his mother, and his wife. 

As his infirmities increased, his 
prayers grew longer, and his pen- 
ances more severe. He ia 
his emaciated body in hair-cloth, 
and flogged it with scourges, which 
were afterwards found in his cell, 
stained with his blood. Restless 
and sleepless, he would roam, ghost- 
like, through the corridors of the con- 
vent, and call up the drowsy monks 
for the midnight services of the 
church. Once he was asked bya slug- 

ish novice, whose slumbers he had 

roken, why he could not be satisfied 
with turning the world upside down, 
but must also disturb the peace and 
rest which it was reported he had 
come to seek at Yuste. 

From all secular things and per- 
sons he kept entirely aloof. Of the 
events then passing in the world, no- 
thing stiered his curiosity or his inte- 
rest but the ruthless crusade against 
heresy, led by Cardinal Valdés, the 
fiercest inquisitor since the days of 
Torquemada. For the great northern 
Reformation had made itself felt, 
though with feeble and transient 
effect, even in Spain,—as the Lisbon 
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earthquake troubled the waters of 
Lochlomond. Strange questions 
were stirred in the schools of Alcala 
and Salamanca; new doctrines were 
taught from the pulpits of Seville 
and Valladolid; wool-clad wolves 
were said to lurk even in the folds 
of St. Francis and St. Dominic; and 
Lutheran traders ran casks of here- 
tical tracts upon the shores of the 
bay of Cadiz. Amongst the persons 
arrested at Valladolid was Dr. 
Augustin Cazalla, canon of Sala- 
manca, who had been one of the 
emperor’s preachers, and as such, 
cn resided, from 1546 to 1552, at 
the imperial court in Germany. 
Though he had distinguished him- 
self in the land of the Reformation 
by sermons against its doctrines, 
and had returned to Spain with un- 
tarnished orthodoxy, he was accused 
not only of being infected with 
Lutheran principles, but of having 
‘dogmatized,’ as the inquisition 
happily called preaching, in a con- 
venticle at Valladolid. Charles was 
much moved when he heard of this 
arrest, not with pity for the probable 
fate of the man, but with horror 
of his crime. ‘Father,’ said he to 
the prior, ‘if there be anything 
which could drag me from this re- 
treat, it would be to aid in chastising 
heretics. For such creatures as 
these, however, this is not necessary ; 
but I have written to the inquisition 
to burn them all, for none of them 
will ever become true catholics, or 
are worthy to live.’ This recom- 
mendation, seldom neglected, was 
exactly observed in the case of the 
poor chaplain. Denying the offence 
of dogmatizing, he confessed having 
held heretical opinions, and offered 
to abjure them. Nevertheless he was 
‘relaxed,’ drin secular speech, burnt, 
with thirteen companions, at Val- 
ladolid, in the presence of the 
princess-regent and her court. 

A more illustrious victim of the 
holy office was Constantine Ponce 
de la Fuente, canon of Seville, and 
famous both as a pulpit orator, and as 
author of several theological works, 
which were much esteemed in Italy 
as well as Spain. He, too, had at- 
tended the emperor in Germany as 
his preacher and almoner. For him 
Charles seemed to entertain more 
respect ; for upon hearing that he 

been committed to the castle of 
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Triana, he remarked, ‘ If Constan- 
tine is a heretic, he will prove a 

at one.’ The canon’s ‘ merits,’ 
or so the inquistion, with a sort 
of grim humour, called the acts or 
opinions which qualified a man for 
the stake, were certain heretical 
treatises in his handwriting, which 
had been dug with his other papers 
out of a wall. Confessing to the 
proscribed doctrines, but refusing to 
name his disciples, he was thrown 
into a dungeon, damp and noisome 
as Jeremiah’s pit, far below the 
level of the Guadalquivir, where a 
dysentery soon delivered him from 
his chains. ‘ Yet did not his body,’ 
says the historian* of Spanish litera- 
ture, writing several ages after, with 
all the bitterness of a contemporary, 
‘ for this escape the avenging flames.’ 
His bones, and a carefully modelled 
effigy of him, with outstretched arms, 
as he charmed the crowd from the 
pulpits of Seville, figured at the auto- 
da-fé which, in 1560, illuminated the 
burning-place, the guemadero, of that 
city. other oalbter there, Fray 
Domingode Guzman, was also known 
tothe emperor. His arrest, however, 
merely drew from him the contemp- 
tuous remark, that fray Domingo 
might have been shut up as much 
for idiotcy as for heresy. 

In looking back on the religious 
troubles of his reign, Charles bitterly 
regretted that he did not put Luther 
to death when he was in his power. 
He had spared him, he said, on 
account of his pledged word, which, 
indeed, he would have been bound 
to respect had the offences of Luther 
merely concerned his own authority ; 
but he now saw that he had erred, 
in preferring the obligation of his 
promise to the greater duty of 
avenging upon that arch-heretic his 
offences against God. Had Luther 
been removed, he conceived the 
plague might have been stayed: now, 
it was going on from bad to worse. 
He belt some consolation, however, 


in recollecting how steadily he re- 
fused to hear the points at issue 


argued in his presence. At this 
price he had declined to purchase 
the support of some of the protestant 
rinces of the empire, when march- 
ing against the duke of Saxony 
and the landgrave of Hesse; he 
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had declined it even when flying, 
with only ten horsemen, before the 
army of duke Maurice. He knew 
how dangerous it was, especially for 
those who, like himself, had little 
learning, to parley with heretics, who 
were armed with reasons so apt and 
so well ordered. Suppose one of 
their arguments had been planted 
in his soul; how did he know that 
he could ever have got it rooted 
out? So have many better men 
of every form of faith learned to 
look upon their belief as something 
external to themselves, to be kept 
hid away in the dark, lest, like ice, it 
should melt in the free air and light 
of heaven. 

The grave was now in all his 
thoughts. One morning, his barber, 
a malapert of the old comedies, ven- 
tured to ask him what he was think- 
ing of. ‘I am thinking,’ replied 
Charles, that I have here a sum of 
two thousand crowns, which I can- 
not employ better than in performing 
my funeral.’ ‘Do not let that trouble 
your majesty,’ rejoined the fellow; 
‘if you die and we live, we will take 
care to bury you with all honours.’ 
‘You do not perceive, Nicolas,’ said 
the emperor, rather pursuing his 
own train of thought than oni 
to the barber, ‘that it makes a dif- 
ference in a man’s walking, if he 
holds the light before or behind 
him.’ The same opinion had been 
held by a bishop of Liege, Cardinal 
Erard de la Mark, whom Charles 
must have known, and whose ex- 
ample perhaps suggested the idea. 
For many years Sates 1528, the 
year of his death, did this prelate 
rehearse his obsequies, annuall 
carrying his coffin to the tom 
which he had prepared for himself 
in his chen 

Before deciding on the step, how- 
ever, the emperor determined to 
submit the question to his confessor, 
Fray Juan de Regla. They had 
just been hearing the service for the 
souls of his parents and his wife. 
Speaking of such rites in general, 
he asked the friar if they were 
most effectual when performed be- 
fore, or when performed after, death. 
Fray Juan, after due deliberation, 
gave his verdict in favour of so- 
lemnities which preceded decease. 


* Nicolas Antonio. 
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‘Then,’ said the emperor, ‘I will 
have my funeral performed while I 
am still alive.’ 

Accordingly, this celebrated ser- 
vice took place next day, being the 
30th of August, 1558. So short a 
time being allowed for the prepara- 
tions, they cannot have severel 
drained the bag of dollars, whic 
Nicolas the barber wished to reserve 
for other purposes. A wooden 
monument, however, was erected in 
the chapel in front of the high altar; 
the ornaments of the convent were 
brought out and arranged to the best 
advantage ; and the whole was illu- 
minated with a blaze of wax-lights. 
The household of the emperor, all 
in deep mourning, attended; and 
thither Luis Quixada brought Don 
Juan, from his sports in the forest, to 
learn his first lesson of the vanity 
of human greatness. ‘The pious 
monarch himself,’ says the historian 
of the Jeromites, ‘ was there, in sable 
weeds, and bearing a taper, to see 
himself interred, and to celebrate 
his own obsequies.’ And when the 
solemn mass for the defunct was 
sung, he came forward and gave his 
taper into the hands of the offici- 
ating priest, in token of his desire 
to yield his soul into the hands of 
his Maker. High above, over the 
kneeling throng, and the gorgeous 
vestments, the flowers, and the in- 
cense, and the glittering altar—the 
same idea shone forth in that 
splendid canvas of Titian, which 
pictured Charles kneeling on the 
threshold of the heavenly mansion. 

When the dirge was sung, and 
the ceremonies over, and Charles 
had, as it were, come back for a 
little while to life, he told his con- 
fessor that he felt the better for 
being buried. Of a scene which 
might well have shaken the nerves 
of the boldest hunter on the Sierra, 
he said next day, that it had filled 
his soul with joy and consolation that 
seemed to react upon his body. That 
evening he caused to be brought, 
from the repository where his few 
valuables were kept, a portrait of 
the empress, and hung for some 
time, lost in thought over the 
gentle face, which, in its blue eyes, 
auburn hair, and pensive beauty, 
somewhat resembled the noble coun- 
tenance of that other Isabella, the 
great queen of Castile. He next 
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called for a picture of Our Lord 
praying in the Garden; and after 
ong gazing, passed from that to a 
Last Judgment, by Titian. Per- 
haps this was a sketch or small copy 
of the great altar-piece, or it may 
be that he turned to the original 
itself, which could be seen by open- 
ing the window, through which his 
bedchamber commanded a view of 
the altar. Having looked his last 
upon the image of the wife of his 
outh ; it seemed as if he were now 
idding farewell, in the contempla- 
tion of this masterpiece, to the 
noble art which he loved with a love 
that years, and cares, and sickness 
could not quench, and that will 
ever be remembered with his better 
fame. He remained so long ab- 
stracted and motionless, that the 
physician who was on the watch 
thought it right to awake him from 
his reverie. On being spoken to, 
he turned round and said, ‘I feel 
myself ill.” The doctor felt his 
ulse, and pronounced him in a 
om He was seated at the mo- 
ment in the open gallery, to the 
west of his apartments, into which 
the sinking sun poured his tem- 
pered splendour through the boughs 
of the great walnut-tree. From 
this pleasant spot, filled with the 
fragrance of the garden and the 
murmur of the fountain, and bright 
with glimpses of the golden Vera, 
they carried him to the gloomy 
chamber of his sleepless nights, and 
laid him on the bed from which he 
was to rise no more. 

His old enemy, the gout, had not 
troubled him for several days. The 
disorder with which he was now 
attacked was a tertian fever, like- 
wise a malady familiar to his shat- 
tered frame. The fits now were of 
unusual violence, the cold fit last- 
ing twice as long as the hot. His 

hysician twice attempted to relieve 
‘im by bleeding, but the operation 
seemed rather to augment than allay 
the violence of the disease. ing 
sensible that his hour was come, an 
wishing to add a codicil to his will, 
he despatched a messenger to Val- 
ladolid, to the regent Juana, requir- 
ing an authorization for his secretary 
Gaztelu to act as a notary for the 
purpose. The princess, seeing the 
imminence of the danger, along with 
the authorization, instantly sent off 
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her physician, Cornelio, to Yuste, 
while she herself prepared to follow. 
It is possible that she also sent 
father Borja, to pay a last visit of 
consolation to his friend. 

The emperor had made his will at 
Brussels, on the 6th of June, 1554. 
The codicil is dated at Yuste, the 
9th of September, 1558. From the 
great length of this document, its 
minuteness, and the frequent re- 
eurrence of provisions in case of 
his death before he should see his 
son, an event which now was beyond 
hope, it seems to have been prepared 
some time before. But as it must 
have been read to him before his 
trembling hand affixed the necessary 
signature, it remains as a proof that 
one of his last acts was to urge 
Philip I1., by his love and allegiance, 
and bis hope of salvation, to take 
care that ‘the heretics were re- 

ressed and chastised, with all pub- 
icity and rigour, as their faults de- 
served, without respect of persons, 
and without regard to any plea in 
their favour.’ The rest of the paper 
is filled with directions for his 
funeral, and with a list of legacies 
to forty-eight servants, and many 
thoughtful arrangements for the 
comfort of those who had followed 
him from Flanders. Though willing 
to send all his Protestant subjects 
to m dom, he watched with 
fatherly kindness over the fortunes 
of his grooms and scullions. It is 
said that Fray Juan de Regla pro- 
posed that Don Juan of Austria 
should be named in the will as next 
heir to the crown after Philip, his 
sister, and his children; but if this 
incredible advice were given by the 
confessor, the dying man had energy 
enough left to reject it with indig- 
nation. 

Day by day the tide of life conti- 
nued to ebb with visible fall. The 
sick man, however, was still able to 
attend to his devotions, to confess, 
and to receive the sacrament. He 
would not allow his confessor, Regla, 
to be absent from his bedside, and 
the poor man, who could hardly find 
a moment for his repasts, was nearly 
worn out with incessant watching. 
On every Sunday and feast day, at 
a three in the afternoon, the 
haplain, Villalva, preached in the 
church, the window of the sick- 
room being left open, and the doors 
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being shut to all but the friars. The 
patient likewise frequently caused 
ee of Scripture to be read to 

im, and was never weary of hear- 
ing the psalm which begins, Domine! 
refugium factum es nobis. On the 
19th of September, towards even- 
ing, the patient asked for the rite of 
extreme unction. By the desire of 
the prior, Luis Quixada, who was 
ever at his pillow, inquired whether 
he would have it inistered ac- 
cording to the form for friars, or 
after the briefer fashion of the laity. 
He chose the former, in which the 
seven penitential psalms were read, 
as well as a litany and sundry 
prayers and verses of scripture. 

uring the reading of the psalms, 
it was observed that he joined in 
the responses of the monks with an 
audible voice. When the ceremon 
was over, instead of being po aoa: | 
he seemed to have been revived by 
it. His appetite for food having 
entirely failed him for some days, 
Quix seized the opportunity of 
urging him to take some. ‘Trouble 
me not, Luis Quixada,’ said he ; ‘ my 
life is going out of me, and I cannot 
eat.’ The next morning, the 20th, 
he asked for the eucharist. His con- 
fessor told him that having received 
extreme unction, the other sacra- 
ment was unnecessary. ‘ It may not 
be necessary,’ said the dying man; 
‘ yet it is good company on so long 
a journey. His wish was accord- 
ingly complied with ; the wafer was 
brought to his bedside, followed by 
the whole community in solemn 
procession, and he received it from 
the hands of his confessor with tears 
of devotion, incessantly repeating 
the words of our Saviour, ‘ Jn me 
manes, ego in te maneam.’ In spite 
of his extreme weakness, he re- 
mained for a quarter of an hour 
kneeling in his bed, and uttering 
devout ejaculations, in praise of the 
blessed sacrament, which the simple 
friars attributed to divine inspira- 
tion. 

On the evening of the 19th of 
September, a remarkable visitor 
knocked at the gate of Yuste. It 
was the new Archbishop of Toledo, 
Bartolomé Carranza de Miranda—a 
name which stands high on the list 
of the Wolseys of the world, of men 
remembered less for their splendid 
success than for their signal fall. 
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From a simple Dominican, he had 
risen to be a professor at Valladolid, 
a leading doctor of Trent, prior of 
Palencia, provincial of Spain, and 
prime adviser of Philip IL in that 
movement which Spanish church- 
men loved to call the reduction of 
England. During Mary’s reign, the 
ruthless black friar had been a mark 
for popular vengeance ; and Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Lambeth long re- 
membered how he had preached 
the sacrifice of the mass, dug up the 
bones of Bucer, and presided at the 
burning of Cranmer. For these ser- 
vices he had been rewarded by 
Philip II. with the richest see in 
Christendom; and he was now on 
his ‘way to take possession of the 
throne of Toledo, little thinking that 
his enemy, the inquisitor Valdes, 
was already preparing the indict- 
ment which was to make his reign a 
long disgrace. 

The archbishop was expected at 
Yuste. He had been long known 
to the emperor, who had paved the 
way for his success by sending him 
to display his lore at the council of 
Trent. Charles had afterwards of- 
fered him the Peruvian bishopric of 
Cuzco, the post of confessor to the 
heir-apparent of Spain, and lastly, 
the bishopric of the Canaries. His re- 
fusal of all these pieces of preferment 
caused his patron some surprise, 
which was changed into displeasure 
by his acceptance of the see of To- 
ledo. Reports had also got abroad, 
which cast a doubt on the orthodoxy 
of the new prelate,—of all doubts, 
as Charles thought, the gravest. He 
was anxious for an opportunity of 
conversing with him, partly, it seems, 
to upbraid him with his new honours, 
and partly in order to ascertain how 
far these reports were well founded. 
William, one of his barbers, related 
that he had heard his majesty say, 
* When I gaveCarranza the bishopric 
of the Canaries, he refused it ; now he 
accepts Toledo. We shall see what 
we are to think of his virtue.’ In 
this frame of mind, he had been ex- 
pecting the unconscious prelate for 
some time; these feelings of dislike 
being, no doubt, strengthened by 
his confessor, father Regla, a bitter 
enemy, and one of the foremost ac- 
cusers of Carranza. 


There can be no doubt that the 
ruin of this celebrated man was de- 
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creed on evidence which would have 
been listened to only by a secret 
tribunal of unscrupulous enemies. 
It may be that some of his printed 
theology contained—what theology 
does not ?—passages capable of in- 
terpretations neither intended nor 
foreseen by the writer; it may be 
that he had pillaged the writings of 
reformers, whose persons he would 
willingly have given to the flames. 
But it is certain that he was a man 
of unambitious nature, of active be- 
nevolence, and, according to the 
notions of that age, of exemplary 
life ; that he was a scholar and theo- 
logian of practised and consummate 
skill, a wary shepherd of the faith- 
ful, a relentless butcher of heretics ; 
that he carried his reluctance to 
the mitre so far beyond the bounds 
of decent clerical coyness, as to re- 
commend three eminent rivals to 
Philip IL., as more fit and proper 
than himself for the primacy; and 
that one of his first acts, as arch- 
bishop, was to advise the king to ap- 
propriate the revenues of a canonry 
in every cathedral in Spain to the 
use of the Inquisition. Setting aside, 
therefore, the palpable personal 
hatred which betrayed itself in all 
the proceedings against him, it seems 
probable that he spoke the plain 
truth, when he made his dying de- 
elaration, that he had never held any 
of the heretical opinions of which he 
had been seuenk 

In after days, when enduring the 
sickness of deferred hope in his 
prison at Valladolid or at Rome, the 
archbishop perhaps regarded it as 
one of the mischances which marked 
the ebb of his fortunes, that he 
reached Yuste too late either to 
explain to the emperor the circum- 
stances of his promotion, or to re- 
move the suspicion which had been 
cast on his faith. On the evening 
of his arrival, Charles was too ill to 
receive him, and the day following, 
although he was thrice admitted 
into the sick room, he found occasion 
to utter only a few words. Those 
words, few and simple as they were, 
were some weeks after reported to 
the Holy Office, with, as it seems, 
gross exaggeration, by the confessor, 
father Regla. 

On the 20th of September, it was 
evident that the end was approach- 
ing. The few friends of the emperor 
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who lived in the neighbourhood had 
assembled at the convent. The 
count of Oro was there from 
Xarandilla, with several of the family 
of Toledo, and Don Luis de Avila 
had come from Plasencia. They, 
and the prior and some of the monks, 
were frequently in the sick-room, in 
which Quixada kept constant watch. 
The patient hardly spoken 
during the whole day. In the after- 
noon, when Oropesa introduced the 
archbishop, he merely told him to be 
seated, but was unable to hold any 
conversation. Towards night he grew 
hourly worse. The physicians, Ma- 
thesio and Cornelio, at last announced 
to the group around the bed, that 
the resources of their art were ex- 
hausted, and that all hope was over. 
Cornelio, the court doctor from Val- 
ladolid, then retired; Mathesio re- 
mained, feeling the pulse of the dying 
man, and saying at intervals, ‘His 
majesty has only two hours to live— 
only one hour—only half an hour.’ 
Charles meanwhile lay in a stupor, 
seemingly unconscious of what was 
going on around him, but now and 
en mumbling a prayer, and turn- 
ing his eyes to heaven. At last he 
roused himself, and pronounced the 
name of William Van Male. On 
the man’s coming to his support, he 
leaned towards him, as if to obtain 
ease by a change of posture; at the 
same time uttering a groan of agony. 
The physician now looked towar 
the door, and said to the archbishop, 
who was standing there in the shade, 
‘Domine! jam moritur.’ The prelate 
aoa and knelt down by the 
, holding a crucifix in his hand, 
and saying in a loud tone, ‘Behold 
him who answers for sin; sin is no 
more; all is forgiven!’ Sad and 
swarthy of visage, Carranza had also 
a hoarse, disagreeable voice. On 
hearing it, the emperor gave signs 
of impatience so distinct that the 
faithful Quixada thought it right to 
interfere and say, ‘Hark, my lord, 
ve are disturbing his majesty.’ 

e archbishop took the hint, and 
retired. 

It was near two o'clock’ on the 
morning of the 21st of September, 
St.Matthew’s-day. Fray Franciscode 
Villalva, the favourite chaplain, now 

resented himself at the bed-side. 
ddressing the dying man, he told 
him how blessed a privilege he en- 
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joyed in having been born on the day 
of St. Matthias, the apostle who had 
been chosen by lot to complete the 
number of the twelve, and in being 
about to die on the day of St. 
Matthew the evangelist, who for 
Christ’s sake had forsaken wealth, 
as his majesty had forsaken impe- 
rial power. For some time he conti- 
nued to hold forth in the same edify- 
ing strain. At length, Charles, rous- 
ing himself, said, ‘The time is come, 
bring me the candle and the crucifix.’ 
These were cherished relics, which 
he had kept in reserve for this 
supreme hour. The one was a taper 
from Our Lady’s shrine at Monser- 
rat; the other, a crucifix of beauti- 
ful workmanship, which before had 
been taken from the dead hand of his 
mother Juana, in the convent of 
Tordesillas, and which afterwards 
comforted the last moments of his 
son Philip, in the convent of the 
Escorial. When brought by the 
attendant, he turned eagerly to re- 
ceive them; and taking one into 
each hand, he remained silent for 
some minutes, with his eyes fixed 
upon the figure of the Saviour. 

ose who stood nearest the bed 
then heard him say, quickly, as if 
replying to a sudden call/‘ Ya voy, 
Senor—Now, Lord, I go.’ A few 
moments of death-wrestle between 
soul and body followed; and then, 
with a voice loud and clear enough 
to be heard in the other apartments, 
he cried three times, ‘ Ay, Jesus !” 
and expired. 

In or near the chamber of death 
were assembled the prior and the 
chaplains, and the household; the 
count of Oropesa, his brother Don 
Francisco, his cousin Don Juan 
Pacheco, and his uncle Diego abbot 
of Cabaiias, Don Luis de Avila, and 
archbishop Carranza. Don Juan of 
Austria, too, in the quality of page 
to Quixada, stood by the death-bed 
of him he was afterwards so proud 
to call his sire. 

On the day of the death, and part 
of the day following, the physicians 
and attendants were engaged in 
embalming the body, and arranging 
it for the grave. Meanwhile, a 
leaden coffin was prepared, and like- 
wise a massive outer case of ches- 
nut wood, and a black velvet 
to cover the whole. Sandoval 
heard, but gave no credit to the 
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story, of the coffin which the em- 
peror was said to have brought 
with him to Yuste, and to have 
kept under his bed. Another version 
of the tale, he says, made the coffin 
a winding-sheet, but no mention of 
either was found in the minute 
account drawn up by the prior 
Angulo. When all was ready, the 
coffin was lowered, by ten or twelve 
men, through the window which 
opened from the bed-chamber into 
the church, and placed upon a stage 
erected in the middle of the aisle. 
These preparations were hardly com- 
pleted, when the corregidor of Pla- 
sencia arrived with his clerks and 
constables, and asserted that, as the 
emperor had died within his juris- 
diction, it was his duty to see that 
the remains had been deposited in a 
place of safety. In spite, therefore, 
of the remonstrances of the prior, he 
caused the coffins to be opened, that 
he might identify the body. 

The solemn funeral services, or the 
honours, as they were called, were 
commenced the next day, Tuesday, 
the 27th of October. They were an 
expansion of the rites in which the 
emperor had himself taken part a 
few weeks before, and they lasted for 
three days. Mass was said each day 
by the archbishop of Toledo, the 
prior of Yuste assisting as deacon, 
and the prior of Granada as sub- 
deacon, amongst the tears of the 
whole brotherhood. Funeral ser- 
mons were also preached, on the 
first day by the eloquent Villalva ; 
on the second, by the prior of Gra- 
nada ; and on the third, by the prior 
of Yuste. The imperial dust was 
then committed to the earth. ‘Let 
my sepulture,’ said the will of 
Charles, ‘be so ordered, that the 
lower half of my body lie beneath, 
and the upper half before, the high 
altar, that the priest who says mass 
may tread upon my head and breast.” 
But the clergy present being divided 
in opinion as to the lawfulness of 
placing under the high altar a corpse 
not in the odour of sanctity, the 
matter was compromised by laying 
the coffin in a cavity made in the 
wall behind, so that it encroached 
only 7 a small portion of the holy 

un) 


Funeral honours also took place in 
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the presence of the regent and her 
court, in the beautiful church of the 
royal Benedictines at Valladolid. A 
sermon was preached on the occasion 
by Francisco Borja, from the text, 
‘ Ecce longavi fugiens et mansi in 
solitudine. —‘ Lo! then would I 
wander afar off, and remain in the 
wilderness.’ (Psalm lv. 7.)* It was 
filled with praise of the emperor for 
his pious magnanimity in taking leave 
of the world before the world had 
taken leave of him—praise which, 
from the mouth of a Jesuit who had 
once been a wealthy grandee, must 
have savoured somewhat of self-glo- 
rification. Amongst other edifying 
reminiscences of his friend, Borja 
told his hearers that he had it from 
the lips of the deceased, that never, 
since he was one-and-twenty years 
old, had he failed to set apart some 
portion each day for inward prayer. 

Brussell excelled all the other 
cities of the Austrian dominion in 
the splendour with which she did 
honour to the emperor’s memory. 
The ceremonies took place on the 
29th and 30th of December. The 
procession, in which king Philip 
walked, attended by the Dukes of 
Savoy and Brunswick, and a host of 
the nobility of Spain, Germany, and 
the Netherlands, was two hours in 
passing from the palace to the 
church of St.Gudule. Its principal 
feature was a huge galley, large 
enough for marine service, placed 
on a cunningly devised sea, which 
answered the double purpose of sup- 
porting some isles, emblematic of 
the Indies, and of concealing the 
power which rolled the huge struc- 
turealong. Faith, Hope,and Charity, 
were the crew of this enchanted 
bark ; and her sides were hung with 
twelve paintings of Charles’s prin- 
cipal exploits, which were further 
set forth in golden letter-press on 
the black satin sails. A long line of 
horses followed, each led by two 

entlemen, and bearing on _ its 

ousings the blazon of one of the 
states of the emperor. They were 
led up the aisle of the church past 
the altar, and the seats occupied 
by the order of the Golden Fleece. 
As the last horse, covered with a 
black foot-cloth went by, the count 
of Bossu, one of the Lnighte, the 


* Psalm liv. 7. The Vulgate Psalm liv. is our Psalm lv, 
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early playmate and dear friend of the 
emperor, threw himself on his knees, 
and remained for some time pros- 
‘ trated on the pavement im an agony 


of grief. 

The chapel of Yuste was merely a 
temporary resting-place of the royal 
deed. In his will, the emperor had 
confided the care of his bones to his 
son, expressing a wish, however, to 
be laid beside his wife and his father 
in the cathedral of Granada, in that 
splendid chapel-royal, rich with the 
tombs and trophies of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. Philip, however, shiver- 
ing in the rear at St. Quentin, had 
already vowed to St. Lawrence, 
the great monastery which it was 
his after-delight to make the chief 
monument of the power and the 
piety of the house of Hapsburg. 
At the Escorial, therefore, he united 
the bones of his father and mother, 
and placed them, on the 4th of Feb- 
ruary, 1574, in a vault beneath the 
jasper shrine, which yet contains 
their fine effigies, wrought in bronze 
by Leoni. The occasion was marked 
by one of those terrific storms, sent, 
as the monks supposed, by the devil, 
in the hope of overthrowing that 
fortress of piety.’ A grand arch of 
timber, erected at the door of the 
church, was blown away, and its 
hangings of rich brocades, rent into 
minute shreds, were scattered far 
and wide over the surrounding 
chase. Eighty years later, the 
repose of the emperor was once 
more broken by his great-grandson, 
Philip IV. For thirty-three see 
that prince was engaged in building 
the celebrated Pantheon, begun by 
his father, Philip II. On _ the 
16th March, 1654, the dust of the 
Austrian kings of Spain and of 
their consorts who had continued 
the line, was translated from the 
plain vault of Philip II. to this 
splendid sepulchral chamber, which 
gleamed, in the light of a thousand 
tapers, with its marble and jasper 
and gold, like a creation of oriental 
romance. Each coffin was borne by 
three nobles and three Jeromite 
friars; the procession being headed 
by that of Charles V., carried by Don 
Luis de Haro, the duke of Abrantes, 
and the marquess of Aytona. 
As the remains were to be depo- 
sited in a marble sarcophagus, it 
became necessary to remove the 
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vious coverings, which enabled 
Philip IV. to come face to face with 
his great ancestor. The body of 
the emperor was found to be quite 
entire. After looking at it for some 
minutes in silence, the king turned 
to Haro, and said, ‘Honoured body, 
Don Luis.’ ‘Very honoured,’ re- 
plied the minister;—words, brief 
indeed, but very pregnant; for the 
prior of the Escorial has left it 
recorded, ‘that they condensed all 
that a Christian ought to feel on so 
solemn an occasion.’ 

Charles did not leave the world 
without some of those portents in 
which the men of that age loved to 
trace the influence of a remarkable 
death upon the operations of nature. 
Acomet appe: overthe monastery 
at the beginning of his last illness, 
and was seen no more after the 
night onwhich he died. In the spring 
of 1558, a lily in his garden, beneath 
his windows, bore two buds, of which 
ene flowered and withered in due 
course, but the other remained a 
hud through the summerandautumn, 
to the great astonishment of the gar- 
dener and the friars. But on the 
night of the 21st of September, it 
burst into full bloom, an emblem of 
the whiteness of the parting spirit, 
and of the sure and certain hope of 
its reception into bliss. It was reve- 
rently gathered, and fastened upon 
the binck veil which covered the 
sacramental shrine in the church. 
In the week following the grand 
obsequies, a pied bird, large as a 
vulture, but of a kind unknown at 
Yuste, perched at night on the roof 
of the church, exactly over the im- 

rial grave, and disturbed the friars 

y barking like a dog. For five 
successive nights it barked there in 
the clear moonlight, always at the 
same hour, and always arriving from 
the east, and flying away towards 
the west. And four years later, a 
holy Capuchin of the New World, 
Fray Luis Mendez, as he knelt in 
his convent-chapel at Guatemala, 
was blessed with a vision, wherein 
he saw the emperor before the judg- 
ment-seat of our Lord making his 
defence against the accusing demons, 
with so much success, that he re- 
ceived honourable acquittal, and 
was in the end carried off to heaven 
by the angels of light. 

The codicil of the will of Charles, 
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the of the document which 
poets life at Yuste, is drawn 
up with a minuteness of detail very 
€ teristic of the careful habits 
of the man. After a profession of 
attachment to the church, and hatred 
of heresy, and after the directions for 
his burial which have been already 
noticed, he proceeds to describe a 
monument and an altar-piece which 
he wished to be erected in the church 
of the convent, in the event of Yuste 
being chosen by his son for the final 
resting-place of his bones. The 
altar-piece was to be of alabaster, 
a copy in relief of Titian’s picture 
of the ‘Last Judgment,’ the pic- 
ture on which he was gazing at 
the moment when he first felt the 
touch of death. A custodia, or sacra- 
mental tabernacle, was likewise to 
be made of alabaster and marble, 
and placed between statues of him- 
self and the empress. They were 
to be sculptured, kneeling with hands 
clasped as in prayer, barefoot, and 
with “aed heads, and clad in 
sheets like penitents. For further 
seers 1e referred the king to 
wis Quixada, and the confessor 
Regla, who were fully instructed in 
his meaning and wishes. case 
of the removal of his body, instead of 
the altar-piece and monument, the 
convent was to receive a picture for 
their altar, of such kind as the king 
shall appoint. In compliance with 
this desire, Philip presented the 
monks with a copy of Titian’s ‘ Judg- 
ment,’ which adorned their high altar 
until the suppression of the con- 
vents, in 1823, when it was carried 
off to the parish church of Texeda. 
The emperor next expresses his 
concern at hearing that the pensions 
which he had granted to the servants 
whom he had dismissed at Xaran- 
dilla, had been very ill-paid, and he 
entreats the king to order their 
prnctual payment for the future. 
© directs that the friars of Yuste 
vad the friars from other convents, 
who had been specially employed 
in his service, as readers, preachers, 
and musicians, shall receive such 
gratuities as shall appear sufficient 
to father Regla and Quixada. To 
the confessor himself he bequeaths 
an annual pension of four hundred 
ducats (about 80/. sterling), and 
four hundred ducats in legacy. 
Luis Quixada he twice speaks in 
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the most affectionate terms, acknow- 
ledging his long and good service, 
and his willing fidelity in incurring 
the expense and inconvenience of 
removing his wife and household to 
Yuste. nenting that he has done 
so little to promote his interest, he 
earnestly recommends him to the 
king's favour, and, with a legacy of 
2000 ducats, he leaves him a pension 
to the value of his present appoint- 
ment (without mentioning the sum), 
until he is provided with a place of 
gréater emolument. He also desires 
that the Infanta will cause the 
amount of fines recovered by his at- 
torney, or that might be recovered 
in cases still pending against the 

hers and rioters of Quacos, to 
be paid into the hands of a person 
named by the executors for distribu- 
tion amongst the poor of the village. 
The contents of his larder and cellar, 
and his stores of provisions in gene- 
ral, at the day of his decease, and 
likewise the dispensary, with its 
drugs and vessels, he leaves to the 
brotherhood of Yuste, and to the 
poor any money which may remain 
in his coffers after defraying the 
wages of his servants. 

These are all mentioned by name, 
and for the most part receive pen- 
sions, except a few to whom small 
gratuities are given, it being ex- 

lained that previous provision has 

en made for them. The pensions 
range from four hundred florins 
(322. sterling), conferred on the doc- 
tor, Enrique Mathesio, to ninety 
florins, which requite the services 
of Isabel Plantin, the laundress 
of the table-linen. The gratuities 
vary from 150,000 maravedis (about 
451. sterling), left to the secretary 
Gaztelu, to 7500, given to Jo 
de Diana, a boy employed in the 
workshop of Torriano. That mecha- 
nician being alreajly pensioned 
to the amount of 200 crowns, re- 
ceives only 15,000 maravedis; he 
is likewise reminded that he has 
been paid something to account on 
the price of a clock which is in 
hand, and for which his employer is 
content that the executors shall pay 
a fair valuation. 

These sums were all to be paid at 
Valladolid. After the funeral ser- 
vice was ended, therefore, on the 
29th of October, when the count of 
Oropesa and the other neighbours 
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returned to their homes, and the 
archbishop took the road to Toledo, 
most of the household of the emperor 
were also ready to depart. Only 
three Flemings remained behind for 
a few days to bring = rear with 
the heavy baggage. Within about a 
fortnight after the death of Charles, 
the Jeromites of Yuste were again 
alone among the yellow October 
woods, and the convent elapsed 
into its ancient obscurity, never more 
to be remembered, except as the cell 
of the imperial recluse. 

So ended the career of Charles V., 
the greatest monarch of the memo- 
rable sixteenth century. The vast 
extent of his dominions in Europe, 
the wealth poured into his coffers by 
the New World, the energy and 
sagacity of his mind, and the im- 

rtant crisis of the world’s history 
in which he acted, have combined 
to make him more famous than any 
of the successors of Charlemagne. 
The admiration which was raised 
by the great events of his reign, 
were sustained to the last by the 
unwonted manner of its close. In 
our days, abdication has been so 
frequently the refuge of weak men 
fallen on evil times, or the last shift 
of baffled bad men, that it is difli- 
cult for us to conceive the sensa- 
tion which must have been pro- 
duced by the retirement of Charles. 
Now that the ‘divinity which doth 
hedge a king’ has decayed into a 
bowing wall and a “sg mpm 
it is almost impossible to look upon 
the solemn ceremony which was en- 
acted at Brussels, with the oes 
and the eyes of the sixteen 
century. e act of the emperor 
was not, indeed, a thing altogether 
unheard of, but it was known only in 
books, and belonged, as the Spamard 
used to say, to the days of king 
Wamba. The knights of the Fleece 
who wept on the platform around 
their Casar, knew little more about 
Diocletian than was known by the 
farmers and clothiers who elbowed 
each other in the crowd below. 
It was only some studious monk 
who was aware that a Theodosius 
and an Isaac had submitted their 
heads to the razor to save their 
necks from the bowstring; that a 
Lothaire had led a hermit’s life in 
the Ardennes ; that a Carloman had 
milked the ewes of the Benedictines 
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at Monte Cassino. The retirement 
of ey Hy therefore, o fitted ~~ 
strike the imagination of men 
the novelty of the occasion, by the 
solemnity of its circumstances, by 
the splendour of the resigned crown, 
and by the world-wide fame with 
which it had been worn. 

There can be no doubt that the 
emperor gave the true reasons of 
his act, when, panting for breath, 
and unable to stand alone, he told 
the states of Flanders that he re- 
signed the government because it 
was a burden which his shattered 
frame could no longer bear. It 
was to no sudden impulse, however, 
that he yielded; but he calmly ful- 
filled a resolve which he che- 
rished for many years. Indeed, he 
seems to have determined to ab- 
dicate, almost at the time when 
he determined to reign. For so 
powerful a mind has rarely been so 
tardy in giving evidenee of power. 
Until he appeared in Italy in 1530, 
the thirtieth year of his age, his 
strong will had been as wax in the 
hands of other men. Up to that 
time the most laborious, reserved, 
and inflexible of princes was the 
most docile subject of his minis- 
ters. But if his mind was slow 
to ripen, his body was no less pre- 
mature in its decay. By nature 
and hereditary habit a keen sports- 
man, and in youth unwearied in 
tracking the wolf and the bear over 
the hills of Toledo and Granada, he 
was reduced, ere he had turned fifty, 
to content himself with shooting 
crows and daws amongst the trees of 
his gardens. Familiarized by feeble 
health with images of death, he had 
determined twenty years before his 
abdicaticu to interpose some interval 
of rest between the council and the 
grave. Ho had agreed with his 
empress, who died in 1538, that as 
soon as the state affairs and the age 
of their children should permit, they 
should retire into religious seclusion : 
he into a cloister of friars, and she 
intoa nunnery. In 1542, he spoke 
of his design to the duke of Gandia ; 
and in 1546 it was whispered at 
court, and was mentioned by the 
8 envoy of Venice, in a 
dispatch to the Doge. Since 
then, decaying health and declining 
fortune had maintained him in that 
general vexation of spirit which he 
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shared with king Solomon. His 
later schemes of conquest and 

licy had resulted in disaster and 
a . The Pope, the great 
Turk, the Protestant princes, and 
the king of France were once more 
arrayed against the potentate, who 
in the bright morning of his career 
had imposed laws upon them all. 
The flight from Innsbruck had 
avenged the cause which seemed 
lost at Muhlberg; Guise and the 
gallant townsmen of Metz had en- 
abled the French wits to turn the 
emperor’s proud motto, Plus ultra, 
into Non ultra metas. Whilst the 
Protestant faith was spreading even 
in the dominions of the house of 
Hapsburg, the doctors of the church 
assembled in that council which had 
cost so much treasure and intrigue, 
continued to quibble, for the sole 
benefit of the tavern-keepers of 
Trent. The finances both of Spain 
and the other Austrian states were 
in the utmost disorder, and the lord 
of Mexico and Peru had been forced 
to borrow from the duke of 
Florence. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that he seized the first gleam 
of sunshine and returnin to 
make for the long-desired harbour 
of refuge; and that he relieved 
his brow of its thorny crowns as 
soon as he had attained an object 
dear to him as a father, a politician, 
and a devotee, by placing his son 
Philip on the rival throne of the 
heretic Tudors. 

His habits and turn of mind, as 
well as his Spanish blood, and the 
— of his age, made a convent 

e natural place of his retreat. 
Monachism seems to have had for 
him the charm, vague, yet powerful, 
which soldiership has for most 
boys; and he was ever fond of 
catching glimpses of the life which 
he had resolved, sooner or later, 
to embrace. When the empress 
died, he retired to indulge his grief 
in the cloisters of La Sisla, at 
Toledo. After his return from one 
of his African campaigns, he paid a 
visit to the noble convent of Mejo- 
rada, near Olmedo, and spent two 
days in familiar converse with the 
Benedictines, sharing their refectory 
fare, and walking for hours in their 
— alleys of venerable cypress. 

en he held his court at Brussels, 
he was frequently a guest at the 
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convent of Groenendael; and the 
monks commemorated his conde- 
scensions, as well as his skill as a 
marksman, by placing a bronze 
statue of him on the banks of their 
fish-pond, into which hehad brought 
down a heron, from an amazing 
altitude, with his gun. Though un- 
able at Yuste to indulge the love of 
sport, which may have had its in- 

uence in drawing him to the 
chesnut woods of the Vera, we have 
seen that he continued to the last 
to take his pleasure in the converse 
and companionship of the Jeromites. 

In the cloister, Charles was no 
less popular than he had been in the 
world; for in spite of his feeble 
health and phlegmatic temperament, 
in spite of his caution, which 
amounted to distrust, and his selfish- 
ness, which frequently took the 
form of treachery, in spite of his 
love of power, and the unsparing 
severity with which he punished the 
assertion of popular rights, there 
was still that in his conduct and 
bearing which gained the favour 
of the multitude. A little book, of 
no literary value, but frequently 
printed both in French and Flemish, 
sufficiently indicates in its title the 
qualities which coloured the 

ular view of his character. ‘The 

ife and Actions, Heroic and Plea- 
sant, of the invincible Emperor 
Charles V.,’ was long a favourite 
chap-book in the Low Countries. 
Tt relates how he defeated Solyman 
the Magnificent, and how he per- 
mitted a Walloon boor to obtain 
judgment against him for the value 
of a sheep, killed by the wheels of 
his coach; how he charged the 
Moorish horsemen at Tunis; and 
how he jested incognito with the 
woodmen of Soigne. A similar im- 

ression, —— by his reputation 
or sanctity, e seems to have left 
behind him amongst the sylvan 
hamlets of Estremadura. 

In one point alone did Charles in 
the cell differ widely from Charles 
on the throne. In the world, fana- 
ticism had not been one of his vices; 
he feared the keys no more than his 
cousin of England; and he con- 
Tronted the successor of St. Peter 
no less boldly than he made head 
against the heir of St. Louis. When 
he held Clement VII. prisoner in 
Rome, he permitted at Madrid the 


rie 
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mockery of masses for that pontiff’s 
speedy deliverance. Against the Pro- 
testants he fought rather as rebels 
than as heretics; and he frequently 
stayed the hand of the triumphant 
ots of the church. At Witten- 
» he set a fine example of 
moderation, in forbidding the de- 
struction of the tomb of Luther— 
saying, that he contended with the 
- living, and not with the dead. But 
once within the walls of Yuste, and 
he assumed all the passions, and 
rejudices, and superstitions of a 
ior. Looking back on his past 
life, he thanked God for the evil 
veligi he had done in on sation - 
religious persecution, and repente 
him, in see and ian of 
having kept his plighted word to a 
heretic. Religion was the enchanted 
ground whereon that strong will 
was paralysed, and that keen in- 
tellect fell grovelling in the dust. 
Protestant and philosophic historians 
love to relate how in findin, 
that no two of his time-pieces coul 
be made to go alike, remarked that 
he had perhaps erred in spending 
» —_ — and treasure im 
the hope of compelling men to uni- 
fSowmity i in the mee deioalt matter 
of religion. We fear that the anec- 
dote must have been invented by 
some manufacturer of libels or pane- 
ics, such as Sleidan and Jovius, 
whom Charles was wont to call his 
iars. No remark of equal wisdom 
can be brought home to the lips of 
the Spanish Dicclotian; nor was the 
philosophy ‘of him who walked in 
the Salonian garden’s noble shade’ 
ever heard amongst the litanies 
and the scourges which resounded 
through the cloisters of Yuste. 

To those who have perused this 
brief record of the recluse and his 
little court, it may be agreeable to 
know the subsequent fortunes of the 
personages who acted upon that mi- 
niature stage. 

Queen Mary of Hu died at 
Cigales on the 28th of October, 1558, 
four weeks after the death of her 
brother. So passed away, in the same 
year, and within a few months of 
one another, the royal group who 
landed at Laredo. 

From Yuste, Luis Quixada and 
= wife returned - oo, at 

reia, near olid, taking 
aden with them. 


(May, 


Philip II. arrived in Spain, in 1559, 
he received his brother and his 
guardian at the neighbouring con- 
vent of San Pedro de la Espina. 
They afterwards followed the court 
to Madrid, where Quixada had an 
opportunity of signalizing his devo- 
tion to his master’s son, by rescuing 
him from a fire, which burnt down 
their house in the night, before he 
attended to the safety of Dofia Mag- 
dalena. This, and his other services, 
were not neglected by the king, who 
made him master of the horse to the 
heir-apparent, and president of the 
council of the Indies, and gave him 
several commanderies in the order 
of Calatrava. When Don Juan was 
sent to command against the Mo- 
riscos, whom Christian persecution 
and bad faith had driven to revolt 
in the Alpuxarras, the old mayor- 
domo went with him as a military 
tutor. They were reconnoitring the 
strong mountain fortress of Seron, 
when a bold sally from the place 
threw the Castilians into disorder 
bordering on flight, in the course of 
which a bullet from an infidel gun 
finished the campaigns of the com- 
rade of Charles V. He fell, shot 
through the shoulder, by the side of 
his pupil; and he died of the wound 
at Canilles, on the 25th of February, 
1570, in the arms of his wife, who 
had hurried from Madrid to nurse 
him. Don Juan buried him with 
military honours, and mourned for 
him as for a father. 

The good Dota Magdalena retired 
to Vi cia, and employed her 
childless widowhood in works of cha- 
rity and piety, in prayers for the soul 
of her husband, and for the success 
of her darling young prince. For the 
latter she also engaged in work of a 
more practical — secular kind ; for 
the hero of Lepanto wore no linen 
but what was wrought by her loving 
hands. His sad and early death 
severed her chief tie to the world, 
and left religion no rival in her 
heart. The companions of Francis 
Borja, who had first kindled the 
holy flames of her devotion at Yuste, 
became her guides and counsellers ; 
and she built and endowed no less 
than three Jesuit colleges at Villa- 

arcia, Santander, and Oviedo. Her 
ife of gentle and blameless enthu- 
siasm ended in 1598, when she was 
laid beside her lord in the collegiate 
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church of Villagarcia. Amongst the 
relics of that temple, two po 
were held in peculiar veneration,— 
one being that which she had pressed 
to her dying lips, the other a trophy 
rescued by Luis Quixada from a 
church burned by the Moors in the 
war of the Alpuxarras. 

William Ton Male, the gentle 
and literary chamberlain, returned 
to Flanders, with a slender annual 
_— of 150 florins, which was to 

reduced one half on his becoming 
keeper of the palace at Brussels, an 
office of which the king had given 
him the reversion. He died in 1560, 
and was buried in the church of 
= —— * a ls, —— 
widow, Hippolyta Kheynen, was 
by his side Mn 1579. 

Father Borja continued to teach 
and to travel with unflagging zeal. 
Soon after preaching the emperor's 
funeral sermon, he was again in Por- 
tugal, visiting the colleges at Evora, 
Coimbra, an , and aiding in 
the foundation of the college of 
Porto. Called to Rome by Po 
Pius IV., to advise on affairs of the 
church, he was twice chosen vicar- 
general of the company; and finally, 
in 1565, he received the staff of 
Loyola. During his rule of seven 
years, the order lengthened its 
cords and strengthened its stakes 
in every part of the world, and in 
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every condition of mankind. Its 
astute politicians gained the ear of 
incesand prelates who had hitherto 
n cold, or adverse; its colleges 
rose amid the snows of Poland, and 
the forests of Peru; Barbary, Flo- 
rida, and Brazil, were watered with 
the blood of its martyrs; and its” 
ministers of mercy moved amongst 
the roar of battle, on the bastions of 
Malta and the decks at Lepanto. The 
general of this great army visited his 
native Spain, for the last time, in 1571, 
when he was sent by Pope Pius V. 
to fan the anti-Turkish flame in 
the bosom of Philip II., and to add 
a morsel of the true cross to the 
relics of the Escorial. Of the offers 
to build houses for the Company, 
which now poured in, the last that 
he accepted was Dojia Magdalena 
de Ulloa’s college of Villagarcia, 
thus finding, after many days, the 
bread which he had cast upon the 
waters at Yuste. From Spain, he 
went to preach the crusade at the 
courts of Portugal and France—an 
arduous journey, which proved fruit- 
ful of royal caresses, but fatal to his 
enfeebled frame. Falling ill by the 
way, he had barely strength to reach 
Rome to die. In the year 1572, the 
sixty-second of his age, he was laid 
beside his companions in toil and 
glory; and his predecessors in power, 
yola and Laynez. 
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VENTS come round in cycles. 

In 1750, the winter was as mild 
as that which has just passed, and 
the spring ve cals. n Sweden, 
the ‘ ied nights,’ which are gene- 
rally felt in all their rigour some- 
where about the last eo in oe 
ruary, were so entirely absent, that 
lands were sown in Upland in that 
week; the usual time for sowing 
in Sweden seldom arriving before 
April. Harald Barck, who records 
this unusual mildness and its con- 
sequences, adds, that he is not 
ene that the lands in some of 
the northern provinces, especially 
those which abound in clay, require 
early sowing, that the ground may 


be broken with less trouble, and that 
the first shoots of the barley may 
make their way through it before it 
grows stiff. He ds, that the 
= le of Schonen, and others that 

well near the sea, sow late, whether 
the spring be early or not; and that 
sometimes to their great loss, for no 
other reason, than that they received 
this custom from their ancestors. 
The most northern inhabitants of 
Sweden find it necessary to sow as 
soon as the frost breaks up, that the 
short summer may perfectly ripen the 
grain before the winter approaches. 
For as eggs require a fixed time 
for the exclusion of the young, so 
the barley does in different provinces 
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to ripen the seed.* Harald then 


ives a table of the times of sowing in 
different localities, in different years, 
the latest time being the 18th of 
June, and the earliest the i6th of 
April. He concludes from these 
observations, that the sowing of 
barley nearly coincides with the 
foliation of the birch, at least in Up- 
land, and other places adjacent. He 
remarks, that it is a popular error, 
that less time passes between the 
sowing and ripening of wheat in their 
northern provinces than at Upsal, 
and that this happens, because the 
summer days are longer in the north, 
and there is scarcely any night to 
retard its growth. But this error 
is made evident by the grain ripen- 
ing in as short a time in Schonen as 
Eiesind ; for barley, in the cham- 
pain part of Schonen, is sown about 
the 29th of May, and reaped sooner 
than in Upland. But why barley 
ripens later in Upland and Wess- 

mania, than in the other provinces 
' of Sweden, he confesses to be an 
absolute secret to him.t 

With us, though Aquarius has 
been predominant, there has been 


hardly any- freezing—none of any 
‘ consequence—though so late as the 


12th of February, I saw ice on the 
water in St. James’s Park, as if 
Jack Frost was determined to show 
that his power was not utterly ex- 
tinct. But the yellow aconite and 

rimroses were in bloom early in 

anuary; and on the 10th of that 
month, baskets full of them were 
exposed for sale in Covent Garden 
Market. On the 12th, the posies 
of wall-flowers, polyanthuses, and 
garden anemones, were hawked 
about the streets; and on the 19th, 
wall-flowers, with some of the 
blossoms expanded, which had been 
dug up for planting in the suburbs, 
and in the broken pan of the artisan, 
to remind him that there is such a 

lace as the country, which he is 

eginning to forget, were pitched 
there in full panniers. On the 11th 
and 12th of February, crocuses were 
to be seen expanding their golden 
chalices in some of the miniature 
London gardens gardens which, as 
the late a) Canterbury said of poor 
dear Theodore Hook’s, at Fulham, 
look as if they might be kept in order 
with a pair of scissors and a tooth- 


* Amen, Acad, 
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pick; but I saw those welcome heralds 
of spring, decked with their glowing 
tabards as early as the 2nd of that 
month some few years since. 

The Frost-genius takes his oppor- 
tunities of convincing mortals that 
his reign has not passed away, 
by a demonstration of more than 
ordinary severity, as he didin 1783-4, 
when Paris especially, was frozen to 
her very marrow, and the greatest 
distress prevailed ; nor did the thaw 
pomeneally take place till late in 

ebruary. Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette put forth all their bene- 
volent powers to relieve the pinching 
misery of that icy grasp, and the 
blessingsof the people were inscribed 
on obelisks of snow as durable as 
their gratitude. 

19th January.—A genial after- 
noon, with a good spice of an old 
May day in it, led me to the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, where a Tapir was 
lounging about in the open air, as 
comfortable apparently as if it had 
been in South America. Hippo 
very much grown, and thriving ad- 
mirably. His food still oatmeal and 
milk, and it must be told—as the 
well-bred Hamet informed me in a 
whisper —‘ many horse-dung,’ of 
which latter condiment he consumes 
a great deal, and has long done so. 
This reminded me of a passage in 
Sparrman, in which he anticipates 
the possibility of bringing one of 
these animals to Europe. peakin 
of the sucking hippopotamus whic 
he captured and dissected, the 
Swedish doctor says, ‘I am apt to 
suppose that one a little older than 
this, would not be very nice in its 
food; as that which we caught, was 
induced by hunger, as soon as it 
was let loose near the waggon, to 
put up with something not extremely 

elicate, which had been just dropped 
from one of our oxen.’ 

It is not at all improbable, that 
the animal took this, not from pres- 
sure of hunger, but as a corrective 
to the milk, the curd of which was 
found in its stomach; and it is pos- 
sible, that the sucking hippopota- 
mus, in a state of nature, may have 
recourse to the droppings of the 
parent for that purpose. This does 
not seem to have occurred to Sparr- 
man, who, after relating his anecdote, 
observes, that this may appear very 
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extraordinary in an animal with four 
stomachs; but there have been in- 
stances of this kind known in com- 
mon — go — = 
partl with horse-dung. e 
Sahen that he has been assured, 
that this method of feeding cattle 
has been practised with great ad- 
vantage in Upland when there has 
been a scarcity of fodder; and that 
afterwards, these same cattle, even 
when they have not been in want 
of proper fodder, have taken to this 
food of their own accord, and have 
eaten it without anything else being 
— with it. a aaite 
e regimen ed with our 
Hi waite. i o animal 
po in better health. He was 
thoroughly enjoying existence in his 
bath, wherein he spends more time 
as he grows older. The teeth are 
just come through, end he seemed 
to take pleasure in champing Pro- 
fessor Owen’s stick when held near 
its mouth, as a child would use a 
coral. When he rises after his sub- 
mersion, he shakes the water from 
his ears with a brisk motion: this 
he invariably does when he emerges. 
The overlapping of the huge upper 
lip stands him in good stead when 
he wishes, to expel the water from 
hismouth. He drives it backwards 
with considerable foree, and the 
water rushes from under the overlap, 
as if from a gigantic pair of gills. 
When, in its natural state, the animal 
feeds upon water-plants, scooped up 
by its enormous teeth, these sluices 
must be very convenient for getting 
rid of the mud and water. 

The great tortoise had buried its 
head in the sand in the Ostrich- 
house up to the shoulders; but the 

eater portion of the shell and the 
ower extremities were exposed. I 
hope it may be alive, but 1 have my 
misgivings. Not one of the large 
tortoises that I recollect have sur- 
vived. Yet White’s old tortoise re- 
tired annually under his bunch of 
hepaticas, mors | lay snug in the ground 
open to every skiey influence, till 
rejoicing nature bade winter fare- 
well. A smaller one rested its head 
upon the sand, but had not buried 
itself at all. 

I suspect that we do not know 
how to manage these creatures, which 
erish in consequence of the artificial 

e they lead. The hybernation is 
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incomplete,—and this intermediate 
state, this life in death, neither one 
thing nor the other. The animal 
consequently loses its balance and 


es. 

So! The Polar Bear has escaped 
a vinculo matrimonii, and remains 
in his bachelor’s den on a separate 
maintenance. I thought how it 
would be. They led a regular cat 
and dog life; she growling and snap- 
ping whenever he came near her, 
— he ane oe oa like a 
thorough Je neak, and givin 
wuaddeienhie evtdtine of ijue 
iety to get out of such company, b 
rearing himself up against the walle 
of his prison, =a examining every 
part of it—not without effect., For, 
some days since, he sealed the smooth 
wall of the yard, and notwithstanding 
the inverted cheval-de-frise with 
which it was fortified, got clear of 
his prison and his termagant wife at 
once. He was discovered, early one 
morning, near the Dromedary-house, 
by a blacksmith who had come to his 
work. 

The blacksmith looked at the 
white bear, and the white bear looked 
at the blacksmith, who, like a valiant 
and wise smith, did not run, but 
stood his und and shouted ; 
whereupon the bear retreated into 
a bush of laurel. Presently the bear 
put forth his nose as if meditating 
an advance, when the smith shouted 
— and the bear again drew back. 

is amcebean scene continued till 
the shouts of the man collected some 
of the keepers, who instantly took 
measures for his recapture. He 
walked off, got upon the shed at the 
end of the new aviary, and descended 
thence into the paddock. Here- 
abouts, Cocksedge, who some years 
back boldly marched up to a crouch- 
ing lion, of which he had the care, 
but which had escaped from the old 
temporary Carnivora-house near the 
spot where the Dromedary -house 
now stands, and was ogling some 
antelopes and deer in the adjoining 
close with no amorous intentions, 
came up with the bear. Him he 
treated differently from the lion, 
whom he seized 4 the mane, and 
led back to his den; but the bear 
having no mane, Cocksedge tackled 
‘The Polar,’ as he is called in some 
of the Fair bills, in a different 
way. The brave keeper advanced 

2? 
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with a strong rope, which had a comfort and health of the fine spe- 


running noose, and threw it over 
the monster's neck; and then he 
pulled, and the bear pulled, till the 
rope broke. Bruin quietly lifted 
his arm, and, with his fore-paw, dis- 
embarrassed himself of the noose. 
Cocksedge, nothing daunted, caught 
him with another rope, and a struggle 
ensued, the infuriated beast biting the 
rope till he got free, and walking on, 
followed by a detachment of keepers, 
who managed, by heading him at 
ey intervals, and showing a bold 

t, to keep him out of the park. 
While they were trying to prevent 
this, hemade a desperate, but, luckily, 
ineffectual rush at one of the men. 
At last, by dint of marches and 
counter-marches, they so managed 
their tactics, that they drove him 
gradually up to the door of a den 
which s invitingly open, and in 
he went and was secured; not, how- 
ever, without dashing with all his 
weight and strength at the gate of 
his new prison. This escape led to 
an immediate order for caging the 
whole of the white-bear ‘yard over- 
head with iron, where Bruin is again 
domiciled with his er, a Tre- 
conciliation having taken place; and 
now, with the exception of an occa- 
sional squabble, not uncommon in 
such cases, they get on very well to- 
gether. 

But we must return to the reptile- 
house, and, like the witch of Ben-y- 
gloe, finish our snakes.* 

And here I would venture to 


suggest sn improvement in the 
ordering and keeping the reptiles, 
which must materially affect the 


eimens which are there preserved. 
Generally speaking, iles, snakes 
especially, are very fond of water, 
not merely for the purpose of drink- 
ing, but of taking a bath. Most of 
the boas and pythons, of which there 
is such a fine show, haunt the neigh- 
bourhood of waters in their natural 
state; and in the summer months, 
the serpents in the reptile-house 
may be observed availing themselves 
of the scanty accommodationafforded 
them. On the 28th of July, in the 
last year, there was not a single 
serpent, with the exception of what 
may be termed the more arid species, 
that was not making the most of the 
milk-pans of water, that did duty 
for baths. It was at once ludicrous 
and painful to see the efforts of the 
more gigantic snakes to cool their 
heated systems in an allowance of 
fresh water, which would be con- 
sidered stinted in a long voyage. 
The rock-snake could do no more 
than get its head, and no great part 
of its neck, into its pan, and there the 
head lay motionless, except when it 
was, ever and anon, plunged under the 
surface, the brandished bifid tongue 
proclaiming the relish with which 
the fevered animal, enclosed in glass, 
enjoyed the limited relief. Think 
what a magnificent sight it would 
be to see the Oular Sawa, and the 
grand Python Sebe, disporting in a 
well-filled bath of adequate dimen- 
sions. The pans do tolerably well 
for the smaller serpents, which show 
the gratification that they feel b 

coiling themselves up in them with 
nothing but their head out. One of 


* Those who have not had the pleasure of reading Mr. Scrope’s stirring book on 
Deer-stalking had better possess themselves of it at once; and there they will find 
the witch surrounded by all the horrors in which M. G. Lewis, that ‘jewel of a man,’ 


as Byron called him, could envelop her. 


whet :— 


Here is a morsel or two by way of a 


She heard him on her mount of stone, 

Where on snakes alive she was feeding alone; 
And straight her limbs she anointed all 

With basilisk’s blood, and viper’s gall. 

But seeing before away she sped, 

That her snakes, half-eaten, were not yet dead, 
She crush’d their heads with fiendish spite, 

But had not the mercy to kill them quite. 
Now, if lords and ladies are curious to-know 
What became of the witch when she left Ben-y-gloe, 
*Tis right to inform them, for fear of mistakes, 
That home she went, and finished her snakes. 
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these was thus coolly reposing while 
a little fish, destined for its maw, 
was quietly swimming about in the 
, utterly unconscious of the 
xeadl vicinage. But any one who 
has observed the graceful sinuosities 
of our pretty ringed snake,* in 
crossing a pond, must feel how much 
is lost by depriving the spectator of 
a satisfactory view of the ani 
while obeying its natural instincts, 
to the gratification of both. These 
snakes will take fish as wellas frogs, 
but rarely, and then most probably 
in consequence of a scarcity of their 
ordin atrachian diet. The snake 
generally takes the frog behind, as 
the latter is fleeing from its deadly 
enemy; and, in such eases, the frog 
is swallowed rump foremost, the 
hinder legs being protruded for- 
wards and sticking out in a sort of 
amorphous bunch with the head, as 
the unhappy frog is gradually swal- 
lowed alive. It is very distressi 


to witness this operation, rende 
more painful by the shrill cries of 
the frog; and I have more than 


once liberated the agonized patient 
while fishing, by striking the ser- 
pent’s head and neck with the point 
of my rod—a piece of humanity 
somewhat questionable, especially 
as I do not remember that I left off 
pulling out the trouts upon such 
occasions; but then they did not 
ery. The process of deglutition is 
horrible to behold, and the martyred 
frog descendsinto its living sepulchre 
a living thing. Mr. Bell saw alittle 
one, which had been swallowed by 
avery large snake, leap out of the 
mouth of the latter, taking ad- 
vantage of an unlucky gape of the 
snake after the operation was over—, 
an action which is not uncommon 
with serpents immediately after they 
have swallowed their prey; and he 
heard, on another occasion, a frog 
distinctly utter its peculiar cry 
several minutes after it had been 
swallowed by the snake; this I can 
confirm. Sometimes two snakes 
seize upon one luckless frog at the 
same time—a joint seizure, which 
is not very likely to happen when 
the animals are at liberty, and in 
their natural state, but which passed 
under the eyes of Mr. Bell, the liti- 
gant parties being in imprisonment. 


* Natrix torquata. 
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He tells us that, on placing a - 
in a large box, in which were seve 
snakes, one of the latter instantly 
seized it by one of the hinder legs; 
and, omelioncly afterwards, another 
of the snakes took forcible possession 
of the fore leg of the opposite side. 
Each continued its inroads upon 
the poor frog’s limbs and body, till 
the upper jaws of the snakes met, 
and one of them slightly bit the jaw 
of the other; this was immediately 
retaliated, Mr. Bell thinks without 
any hostile feeling, guere tamen, as 
the lawyers say; for, after one or 
two such accidents, the strongest of 
the snakes commenced shaking the 
other, which still kept its hold of 
the frog, with great violence, from 
side to side, against the sides of the 
box. Then the combatants rested 
for a few moments, when the other 
returned to the attack; and at 
length the one which had last seized 
the frog, having a less firm hold, 
was shaken off, and the conqueror 
swallowed the prey. Mr. Bell, who 
did not throw his warder down 
during this gentle passage of arms, 
then put another frog into the box, 
which was at once seized and 
swallowed by the unsuccessful com- 
batant.t 

My observations agree with those 
of Mr. Bell in cases where the 
snake seizes the frog by the middle 
of the body. The serpent then 
turns the frog, and swallows it head 
foremost, as the great constricting 
serpents do by their prey when 
they have killed and crushed it by 
the pressure of their enormous folds. 
It is curious to observe the adapta- 
tion of power by these constrictors. 
When a comparatively small boa, 
or python, seizes a rabbit, it beeomes 
a congeries of coils around the 
victim; a large one applies one fold 
just sufficient to kill without the 
useless application of further mus- 
cular pressure. In taking lizards 
and birds, the common snake 
swallows the prey head foremost, 
for the obvious reason of security; 
such, at least, is the result of m 
observation, as well as that of Mr. 
Bell, who kept a number of these 
serpents, one of which was an 
especial pet, and distinguished its 
master m all other persons, 
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When let out of its box it would 
immediately go to him, and creep 
under the sleeve of his coat, where 
it would lie revelling in the warmth. 
Every morning, at breakfast, it came 
to his hand for its allowance of milk ; 
but it fled from strangers, and hissed 
if they meddled with it. 

By the way, Major Denham, in 
his African Travels, mentions an 
instance of the supposed virtues of 
the fat of serpents, when applied to 
beasts. Near Lari, he and his 
party killed an enormous snake, 
which he calls a species of coluber 
—a python, probably— measuring 
eighteen feet hen the mouth to the 
tail. Five balls entered the serpent, 
but it was still moving off, when 
two Arabs, each armed with a 
sword, nearly severed the head from 
the body. On opening the reptile, 
several pounds of fat were found, 
and carefully taken off by the two 
native guides. They pronounced it 
to be a sovereign and much prized 
remedy for diseased cattle. 

As i looked at the collection of 
venomous serpents, the least of 
which carried death under its lips, 
the out of the way remedies which 
the savage and the half-civilized 
man successfully uses came into my 
mind. Their cures, if we may 
believe honest witnesses, are far 
more frequent than those effected 
by European science. 

Labat, when in the West Indies, 
was called to confess a young negro, 
who had been bitten by a serpent 
seven feet long, and as big as a man’s 
leg, three fingers’ breadth above the 
ankle. The serpent had been killed 
under the idea that when it was 
dead the poison, by some sympathetic 
law, would act with less force. The 
patient was lying on a plank in the 
middle of his hut, between two fires, 
covered with blankets, and yet he 
said he was dying with cold, at the 
same time constantly crying for 
drink to assuage a devouring in- 
ternal heat. He had also a pro- 
digious desire to sleep. His leg 
was very strongly tied below and 
above his knee with a species of 
ozier, and both foot and leg were 
horribly swollen, and so was the 
knee, notwithstanding the ligatures. 
The worthy father confessed him, 
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but was obliged to hold his hand, 
and keep moving it, to prevent him 
from sleeping during the ceremony. 
He afterw recovered. 

Captain Forbes, in his highly 
interesting book, Dahomey and 
the Dahomans,* relates that the 
natives have an infallible’ remedy 
for the bite of the deadly cobra. 
One of the captain’s hammock-men 
had been bitten three times, but his 
father was a doctor. Walking one 
day through some long grass, the 
captain pointed to the bare legs of 
his attendant, and hinted at his 
danger. ‘None,’ said he; ‘my 
father picks some grass, and if on 
the same day the decoction is 
applied, the wound heals at once.’ 

his did not seem strange to the 
captain, who had seen the fights 
between the cobra and the mon- 
goose, in India. He says that the 
cobra has always the advantage at 
first, and the mongoose, apparently 
vanquished, retreats as far from his 
enemy as possible, but, on devouring 
some wild herb, revives, returns to 
the attack, and conquers. In short, 
he corroborates the accounts given 
by former travellers and observers, 
at these duelsbetween the quadruped 
and the reptile. 

The same author records that, in 
the kingdom of Dahomey, the killin 
by neallieth, or otherwise, of a fetish 
snake, was formerly punished by 
death; but that the penalty is now 
mitigated to running the gauntlet 
through the fetish priests, who 
belabour the criminal without mercy; 
nor is he free till he reaches water, 
to wash out his sin. The captain 
states that the lions of Whydah are 
the snake fetish house and the 
market. The former is a temple 
built round a huge cotton-tree, in 
which are, at times, ‘many 
snakes of the boa species (python). 
These are allowed to roam Shieut at 
pleasure; but, if found ‘in a house, 
or at a distance, a fetish man or 
woman is sought, whose duty it is 
to induce the reptile to return, and 
to reconduct it to its sacred abode, 
while all that meet it must bow 
down and kiss the dust. Morning 
and evening, many are to be seen 
prostrated before the door, whether 
worshipping the snakes directly, or 
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an invisible god, which is known 
under the name of ‘ Seh,’ through 
these representatives, the gallant 
captain confesses that he is not 
learned enough to determine. 

The fascination of serpents has 
been stoutly maintained by some, 
and as strongly denied by others. 
Acrell notices this phenomenon as 
being confirmed by the evidence of 
several of his countrymen, who had 
been a long while resident at Phila- 
delphia. They related that the 
American rattle-snake, which they 
described as the most indolent of 
serpents, unquestionably possessed 
this power. They declared that, as 
the snake lies under the shade of a 
tree, opening his jaws a little, he 
fixes his brightly glittering eyes 
upon any bird, or squirrel, which is 
in it. e squirrel, so runs their 
account, utters a mournful and 
feeble cry, and as if foreseeing his 
fate, leaps from bough to bough 
on every side, seemingly to attempt 
a sudden escape; but, struck with 
the fascination, he comes down the 
tree, and flings himself with a spring 
into the very jaws of his enemy. 
The observations of some English- 
men, continues Acrell, seem to con- 
firm the truth of this. They shut 
up a mouse with one of these fas- 
cinating rattle-snakes in an iron box: 
the mouse sat in one corner—the 
rattle-snake was opposite toit. The 
reptile fixed its eye, terrible as 
Vathek’s, upon the little trembler, 
which was, at last, forced to throw 
itself into the mouth of the serpent. 
Acrell adds, that the same expe- 
riment was repeated in Ital with a 
pregnant female viper with the same 
success.* 

A piece of evidence, apparently 
unintentional, occurs in Captain 
Forbes’s book, already noticed. 

On passing from the viceroy’s 
house at Ahomey (the grass ve 
high), he observed, within an inc 
of his leg, a small lizard, with its 
eyes fixed. It did not move on his 
approach. At the same moment, a 
cobra darted at it, and before he 
could raise his stick, bore it away— 
‘rather a narrow escape from death,’ 
as the Captain quietly observes. The 
Captain makes no comment on that 
part of the adventure here printed 
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in italics; nor does it seem to have 
occurred to him that he had under 
his eyes a proof of this deadly mes- 
merism. 

Catesby thus tells the tale as "twas 
told to him: 

The charming, as it is commonly 
called, or attractive power, which this 
snake (the rattlesnake) is said to have 
of drawing to it animals, and devouring 
them, is generally believed in America ; 
as for my own part, I never saw the 
action ; but a great many from whom I 
have had. it related, all agree in the 
manner of the process; which is, that 
the animals, particularly birds and squir- 
rels (which principally are their prey), 
no sooner spy the snake than they skip 
from spray to spray, hovering and 
approaching gradually nearer their 
enemy, regardless of any other danger; 
but with distracted gestures and out- 
cries, descend, though from the top of 
the loftiest trees, to the mouth of the 
snake, who openeth his jaws, takes them 
in, and in an instant swallows them. 


Animals of greater size, though 
they are not fascinated, are affected 
at the presence of these reptiles by 
the most violent feelings of abhor- 
rence. 


The largest I ever saw, says Catesby, 
was one about eight feet in length, 
weighing between eight and nine pounds, 
This monster was gliding into the house 
of Colonel Blake, of Carolina, and had 
certainly taken his abode there undis- 
covered, had not the domestic animals 
alarmed the family with their repeated 
outcries : the hogs, dogs, and poultry 
united in their hatred to him, showing 
the greatest consternation by erecting 
their bristles and feathers; and, ex- 
pressing their wrath and indignation, 
surrounded him, but carefully kept their 
distance ; while he, regardless of their 
threats, glided slowly along. 

It is not an uncommon thing to have 
them come into houses; a very extraor- 
dinary instance of which happened to 
myself, in the same gentleman’s house, 
in the month of February, 1723: the 
servant, in making the bed in a ground- 
room (but a few minutes after I left it), 
on turning down the clothes, discovered 
a rattlesnake lying coiled beneath the 
sheets in the middle of the bed.+ 


Catesby’s evidence relative to the 
power of fascination is merely hear- 
say, it may be said; we will there- 
fore call Lawson, an eye-witness : 

They (rattlesnakes) have the power, 
or art (I know not which to call it), to 
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charm squirrels, hares, partridges, or 
any such thing, in such a manner, that 
they run directly into their mouths. 
This I have seen by a squirrel and one of 
those rattlesnakes ; and other snakes have, 
in some measure, the same power.* 


I remember, many years ago, wit- 
nessing the effect produced by the 
sight of a serpent on the larger ani- 
mais was enjoying my book— 
it was The Lay of the t Min- 
strel—on a delicious warm spring 
day, under one of the trees in the 
upper part of our pretty hanging 
ore then one sheet of blossom, 
when my attention was attracted 
by the loud outcries of several tur- 
lies far away towards the lower 
= where the fruit-trees ended. 

looking up, I saw them sur- 
rounding a tuft of grass more than 
usually luxuriant. They craned 
over at this tuft, which they sur- 
rounded, keeping ata respectful dis- 
tance, however, with ruffled plumage 
and half-expanded tails, uttering the 
short, often repeated cry, pit, pit, 
pit, as turkies do, when they are 
annoyed and frightened. As I ad- 
vanced, their gestures and cries were 
redoubled ; and, upon coming up, I 
large common ringed 


saw a ve 

snake called up in the tuft. At my 
approach, it started off, followed b 
myself and the turkies, they still 


ing and gesticulating, but saved 
itself in the hedge. could not 
help asking myself whether the 
Transatlantic blood in their veins had 
not roused their latent instincts, and 
impressed their brains with the no- 
tion that they had come upon one of 
the smaller rattlesnakes. 

By the way, there is no longer a 
hadow of doubt that the serpents 
operated upon by the serpent- 
ce ers at the Zoological Garden 
last your, on a of their 

- mec means. 
tao the close of his state- 
ment relative to the alleged fascina- 
tion of serpents, asks—‘ Do we not 
see, in the summer, a parallel in- 
stance at home, in the toad, a most 
indolent animal, into whose mouth, 
as it lies in the shade or under a 
— butterflies and other insects 


Certainly the insects do fiy into 
the toad’s mouth, but not, it may be 
suspected, without a little help ; and 
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this reminds me of the promise to 
give my readers some notion of the 
mechanism by which the tongue of 
that reptile acts with such marvellous 
rapidity and certainty in securing its 


rey. 
- Me. Arscott, of Tehott, in Devon- 
shire—’tis an old tale, but none the 
worse for that—kept a pet toad, 
which, when he first knew it, was 
called by his father, ‘ the old toad ;’ 
and Mr. Arscott, fils, answers for a 
knowledge of it for aes a 
How long would it have lived 

Aye, that is the question, which a 
mischievous devil of a tame raven— 
those ravens are certainly supremely 
diabolical—took care should not be 
answered; for he dabbed one of the 

r toad’s eyes out with his horny 

- after kenning it, as if to satisfy 
himself, like one of Homer’s heroes, 
where he could plant his dab so as 
to do it most mischief, as it came 
out one fine evening from the hole 
which its kind master had caused to 
be made for it under the third step, 
when he ‘new-laid the steps ;’ and, 
at the same time, otherwise mal- 
treated the poor sweltering pet, so 
that it was never the same toad 
again. The story is extant, and 
written in choice English, in the Ap- 
pendix to Pennant's,British Zoology, 
to which the reader is referred for 
the interesting details, which, while 
they show that the kind and ob- 
serving narrator was ignorant of 
some things that modern science has 
made manifest, indicate the honest 
truth of his narrative. 

Well, it had frequented the steps 
before the hall-door some years be- 
fore he became uainted with it. 
His father, who admired its size— 
which was of the largest the son 
ever met with—paid it a visit every 
evening. He himself constantly fed 
it, and brought it to be so tame, that 
. a came to the ay en 
ooked up as if expecting to be taken 
> and heen on n the table, 
where he always fed it with insects 
of all sorts. It was fondest of flesh 
maggots, which he kept in bran. It 
would follow them, and when within 
a proper distance, would fix its eye, 
and remain motionless for near a 
quarter of a minute, as if preparing 
for the stroke, ‘which was an in- 
stantaneous throwing its tongue at 
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a great distance upon the insect, 
which stuck to the tip by a glu- 
tinous matter ;’ and he one. most 
truly, ‘the motion is quicker than 
the eye can follow.’ 

And here is the solution of the 
so-called fascination in which Lin- 
neus himself believed; for in the 
Systema Nature (1766), the reader 
will find, under Rana Bufo, the 
following assertion : Insecta in fauces 
Sascino revocat. 

I always imagined—(says that acute 
observer, the younger Mr. Arscott)—that 
the root of its tongue was placed in the 
forepart of its under jaw, and the tip 
towards its throat, by which the motion 
must be a half-circle ; by which, when 
its tongue recovered its situation, the 
insect at the tip would be brought to 
the place of deglutition. I was con- 
firmed in this by never observing any 
internal motion in its mouth, excepting 
one swallow the instant its tongue re- 
turned. Possibly I might be mistaken, 
for I never dissected one, but contented 
myself with opening its mouth and 
slightly inspecting it. 

No, my good Mr. Arscott, you 
were not mistaken; and you have 
described the process beautifully ; 
but how is the action performed ? 

The anomalous structure and po- 
sition of the tongue in most of the 
anurous or taillgss batrachians*— 
that is, tailless in their last and most 

rfect state—are very striking. 

oft and fleshy almost throughout, 
that organ is, in the toad, unsup- 
meg at its base by any internal 

ne. The os hyoides is altogether 
absent, and the tongue is attached 
anteriorly in the concavity formed 
by the two branches of the lower 
jaw towards the symphysis, so that 
its root, instead of being at the back 
of the fauces, is in the interior edge 
of the fore part of the lower jaw, and 
its free extremity is in the back part 
of the mouth, and before the aper- 
ture of the air-passages, when it is 
at rest. When in action, it becomes 
considerably elongated, and is pro- 
jected sharply out of the mouth, as 
if it turned on a pivot in the anterior 
edge of the jaw; so that, when 
thrown out, the surface which was 
under when in repose in the mouth, 
comes uppermost; and, when re- 
turned into the mouth, the surface 
which an instant previously was up- 
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permost, resumes its original posi- 
tion, and is lowermost. A viscous 
secretion, which is very tenacious, 
completes this engine of destruction ; 
and when employed in the capture 
of prey, it reaches to a considerable 
distance, and returns with the insect 
into the mouth, where the morsel ia 
enerally compressed, involved in @ 
her glutinous sort of saliva, and 
submitted to the action of degluti- 
tion. The muscular machinery by 
which this action, so important to 
the animal, is effected, is a beautiful 
example of adaptation ; for the mus- 
cles which regulate the motion of 
the bones and cartilages of the 
mouth act more especially upon the 
lower jaw, the bone of the mandible 
and the tongue, which is by their 
power shot forth and returned with 
the prey with such celerity, that, as 
tae before observed, he must 
have a very acute and prompt vision 
who can detect the action. Most 
observers will see that when an in- 
sect comes within tongue-shot of a 
toad when upon its feed, it disap- 
pears ; but few will detect the action 
of the tongue itself, if the reptile be 
healthy and lively. 

Mr. Arscott’s old toad had none of 
that antipathy to spiders which old 
legends would have us believe ex- 
isted between those reptiles and in- 
sects: he used to eat five or six with 
his millipedes, which Mr. Arscott 
took to be his favourite food, and 
which were provided for the pet, 

ill his master found out that flesh 
maggots, by their continual motion, 
formed the most tempting bait. 
When offered blowing flies and 
humble bees, it would take them,— 
and, in short, any insect that moved ; 
and Mr. Arscott imagined that if a 
honey bee had been put before it, it 
would have eaten it, to its cost, 
Bees, however, are seldom stirring 
at the same time as toads, which do 
not often venture forth after sunrise 
or before sunset, though they will 
occasionally come to the mouth of 
their hole in the heat of the day, 
probably for air. But Mr. Arscott 
once observed another e toad, 
which he had in the bank of a bowl- 
ing-green, at noon on a very hot 
day, ‘ very busy and active upon the 
grass ; so uncommon an appearance,’ 


* In Dactylethra, the tongue is attached at the back of the mouth ; and Pipa 
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says he, ‘made me go out to see 
what it was, when I found an innu- 
merable swarm of winged ants had 
dropped round his hole, which temp- 
tation was as irresistible as a turtle 
would be to a luxurious alderman.’ 

The pet-toad that lived under the 
steps did not long survive the rough 
usage of that malicious fiend, the 
raven. It never enjoyed itself, to 
use Mr. Arscott’s expression, after 
the attack, and had a difficulty in 
taking its food, missing its mark 
for want of the eye of which the 
raven had deprived it; and so it 
languished, and languishing, did live 
for a twelvemonth, when its life and 
sufferings ceased together. 

I have satisfied myself that there 
is hardly any insect of propor- 
tionate size that a toad will not take 
when in motion; and if an artificial 
fly were moved before it, within 
tongue-shot, it would doubtless take 
it. Most of us have heard of the 
mauvaise plaisanterie of throwing 
small pieces of glowing charcoal to 
the poor bull-frog, which swallowed 
them to its destruction, taking the 
burning coals for fireflies; thus 
dying, involuntarily, the death of 

ato’s daughter. 

‘They that write of toads,’ quoth 
Master Philemon Holland, in his 
translation of Pliny, ‘strive a-vie, 
who shall write most wonders of 
them ; for some say, that if one of 
them be brought into a place of con- 
course, where ple are in great 
number assembled, they shall be all 
hush, and not a word among them.’ 

If this were but true, what a 
blessing an importation of them 
would be into a certain great house, 
where words now are much more 
plentiful than acts. 

No kitchen where the cooks are 
too apt to boil at a gallop, instead 
of regulating the pot at that gentle 
rate which alone can insure the ten- 
derness of the joint, should be 
without the following bit of the 
toad’s skeleton: — 

‘They affirm also that there is 


* The love-sick Juliet exclaims :— 


‘It is the larke that si 
Straining harsh disco’ 
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one little bone in their right side, 
which, if it be thrown into a pan of 
seething water, the vessel will cool 
resently, and boil no more until it 
be taken forth again. Now this 
bone (say they) is found by this 
means: If a man take one of these 
venemous frogs or toads, and cast it 
into a nest of ants, for to be eaten 
and devoured by them, and look 
when they have ag away the 
flesh to the very bones, each bone, 
one after another, is to be put into 
a kettle seething upon the fire, and 
so it will soon be known which is 
the bone, by the effect aforesaid. 
There is another such like bone 
(by their saying) in the left side; 
cast it into the water that hath done 
seething, it will come to boil and 
wallow again. This bone (forsooth) 
is called Apocynon; and why so? 
Because y-wis, there is not a thing 
more powerful to appease and repress 
the violence and furie of curst dogs 
than it.’ 

While some have proclaimed the 
toad as the most poisonous of ani- 
mals, others have denied it any 
noxious qualities whatever. 

According to Aélian, death not 
only lurked in its breath, but its 
very aspect killed, so that the basi- 
lisk had in it a potent rival. ‘The 
precious jewel in its head’ was con- 
sidered to be the redeeming quality 
in the ‘ugly and venomous’ creature. 
This jewel'was not its brilliant and 
beautiful eye, which the earthy 
croaker was said to have exchanged 
with the heavenly lark,* but a stone 
well known to the collectors of the 
last century as the bufonite, toad- 
stone, crapaudine, and krottenstein, 
supposed to be largely endowed with 
medical and magical powers, and 
familiar to the philoso hers of the 
present, as one of the fossil palatal 
teeth of a fish ( pyenodus). 

The whole animal was a reper- 
torium for poisoners before the 
modern Canidias had hit upon the 

wder of succession. The Roman 

ies who did not love their lords, 


so out of tune, 


and unpleasing sharps. 


Some say the larke makes sweet division ; 

This doth not so: for she divideth us. 

Some say the larke and loathed toad change eyes, 
O now I would they had chang’d voices too.’ 
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hastened their departure for the city 
of the dead by a bufonite potion,* or 
an infusion of rubetan juice in a cup 
of rich Celanian;f and as poisoning 
and witchcraft generally went hand 
in hand,t there is no cause for sur- 

rise that toads were choice contri- 
Gutions for the charmed pot of secret, 
black, and midnight hags. ‘ Pad- 
docke§ calls’ the witches in Macbeth ; 
and the reptile was the first ingre- 
dient in the cauldron that raised the 
blood-bolter’'d Banquo, and seared 
the eye-balls of the murderous thane 
with the regal ‘show’ of the dis- 
quieted — line. 

The eleventh hag in Jonson’s 
Masque of Queens exultingly sings— 
I went to the toad, breeds under the 

wall ; 
I — him out, and he came at my 
call. 
And Gesner ascribes a power to it 
which was believed to conduce to 
the quiet of mankind at the expense 
of their vigour. 

But those who assert the bad 
eminence of the toad for ‘swelter’d 
venom,’ and those who deny it all 
noxious qualities—Pennant was in- 
clined to the latter opinion, and 
Cuvier believed it to be innocuons, 
—are both wrong. The exudation 
from the pimples, or follicles, on the 
true skin of the toad, especially 
oo — i — was 
prove r. Davy to be a ve 
acrid setietlen, souleshiian the = 
tract of aconite when applied to the 
tongue, and even acting upon the 
hands. Pressure causes this fluid to 
be emitted, occasionally to some dis- 
tance, and the defence stands the 
toad often in good stead, especially 
when attacked by dogs, which have 
been frequently seen to drop the 
troublesome customer from their 
mouths, with a shake of the head 
even more eloquent than Lord Bur- 
leigh’s. And yet this secretion, 
more acrid than the poison of ser- 

nts, produces no effect when intro- 
uced into the circulation. A chicken 
was inoculated with it, and no 
alteration was perceptible in its 
actions or health. 

Those who are interested in the 
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marvellous stories of ‘ antediluvian 
toads’ will be well rewarded by 
consulting Dr. Buckland’s paper on 
the subject in the fifth volume of 
the Zoological Journal. He made se- 
veral experiments by shutting them 
= in cells, fashioned in a large block 
of oolitic limestone, and in another 
of compact siliceous sandstone, and - 
buried the blocks with the impri- 
soned toads three feet deep in his 
garden. He placed others each in a 
small basin of plaster of Paris, four 
inches deep and five inches in diame- 
ter, and well luted them over with a 
covering of the same material. These 
were buried with those immured in 
the blocks of stone. He inclosed 
some in three holes cut for the pur- 
ne in the trunk of an apple-tree. 

o were placed in one hole: the 
others were imprisoned singly, and 
the holes were tightly plugged up. 
The result of these experiments was, 
a conclusion that toads cannot live a 
year excluded totally from atmo- 
spheric air, and that they cannot 
survive two years, if entirely pre- 
vented from obtaining food. 

But let us, before we depart, look 
into the reptile-house on a warm 
summer night. We enter with a 
dark lanthorn. The light is no 
sooner unveiled, than it seems to 
have a Promethean effect on the 
statue-like forms that were so still 
in the morning. Now the scene is 
changed: now all is action, terrible 
action; and we behold the mon- 
strous constricting serpents, and the 


horrible poisonous snakes, and the 
uncouth lizards, writhing, coiling, 
creeping, running, and pushing 


against the transparent walls of their 
crystal prison, till the nervousanxiety 
of some temperaments may be par- 
doned for huddling up to the keeper, 
and inquiring, with bated breath, 
whether the glass is python and 
boa-constrictor proof ? 

March 27.—The rain it raineth 
every day. The peck of dust, worth 
a king’s ransom, will hardly be forth- 
coming, and the farmer begins to be 
uneasy about his oats. The garden 
in the Regent’s-park is a swamp. 
Both the great and the smaller tor- 





* JuvENAL, Sat. vi. 558. 
+ 


+ Ibid. Sat. i. 69. 


An malas 


, 
Canidia tractavit dapes?—Hor. Zp. iii. 8. 


§ Padda and Tassa are the names assigned to the toad in the Fauna Suecica. 
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toise in the ostrich-house are dead, 
as I feared. A small one that buries 
itself two or three feet deep in the 
earth exposed to all the skiey influ- 
ences, does well. Hippo is flourish- 
ing, and now has clover-chaff tea, 
with the boiled chaff as a change of 
diet. He drinks the tea, and then 
eats the sop. His tank in the open 
air is advancing rapidly towards 
completion. a aes crested 
igeons,* with their rid yo 

—, are in fine aa On the 
8th September, in the last year, I 
found Goura Victoriw# on her nest, 
with her young one able to fly. On 
that day it was five weeks old. The 
male bird, Goura coronata, better 
known as ‘the great Ambo 
pigeon,’ which belongs to her Ma- 
jesty, was strutting about on the 
ground. His productive alliance 
with the species which bears our 
gracious Queen’s name, is worthy of 
notice, rticularly when the diifer- 
ence of climate is taken into the 
account. The egg—there was only 
one—from which the hybrid sprung 
was sat on twenty-eight days efore 
the young bird was hatched, by both 
parents; but the male was most 
assiduous and the best nurse. 

An egg was laid and hatched in 
1849, but the young one died a day 
or two after its exclusion. The 
birds showing a disposition to sit in 
1850, the cover of a basket was 
— upon the angle of a stout, 
orked pele, in the great aviary; and 
a few birch twigs furnished to them. 
Out of these rough materials they 
made a nest. They sat side by side. 
The male always sat with his head 
fronting the spectator, or nearly so, 
as if he was keeping watch, and the 
female with hers exactly in the 
opposite direction, so that the head 
of the cock was parallel to the tail 
of the hen. The young one was fed 
from the crops and mouths of both 

nts. 

And here we cannot but feel with 
John Hunter, who discovered the 
curious organization in the dove 
kind, which enables the parents to 
support their young with the curd- 
like contents of their cropa,—from 
their own bodies, in short, as the 
mammalia do in the early stages of 
the existence of their offspring,— 


that the nourishment of animals and often do it. 
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admits perhaps of as much variety 
in the mode by which it is to be 
performed, as any circumstance con- 
nected with their economy, whether 
we consider their numerous tribes, 
the different stages through which 
every animal 8, or the food 
adapted to each in their distinct 
conditions and situations. The food 
fitted for one stage of life is rejected 
at another. 

Animal life (as Hunter observes) 
may be divided into three states, or 
stages: the first comprehending the 
production of the animal, and its 
growth in the foetal state; the second 
commencing when it emerges from 
that state by what is called the birth, 
but leaving it for a time, either 
mediately or immediately dependent, 
on the nt for support; the third, 
when the animal is able to act for 
itself. As a general proposition, 
it may be laid down that the first 
and third stages are common to all 
animals; but some classes—fishes 
and spiders, for instance—pass di- 
rectly from the first to the third, 
having no intermediate stage. 

The great physiologist then no- 
tices the infinite variety in which 
Nature provides for the support of 
the young in the second stage of 
animal life, and that brings lim to 
the statement of his discovery. He 
tells us, and tells us truly, that the 
young pigeon, like the young quad- 
ruped, till it is capable of ee 
the common food ef its kind, is fi 
with a ee secreted for - 

urpose by the parent; not, as in 
caaanialli by the female alone, but 
by the male also, and perhaps more 
abundantly than by the female. 

Every person who has kept par- 
rots, maccaws, and birds generally 
of that family, must have noticed 
the power possessed by them of 
throwing up the contents of the crop, 
and feeding each other. Hunter, in 
common with others, saw a cock 
aa regularly feed his hen, 

y first filling his own crop, and 


supplying her thence from his beak ; 
oak (ouedon what every observer 
who has kept such birds must have 
remarked,—namely, that when 7 
are very fond of the person who fi 

and attends upon them, they per- 
form the action of throwing up food, 


The cock pigeon, 


* Goura coronata and Goura Victorie. 
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when he caresses the hen, goes 
through the same forms of action as 
when he feeds his young; but Hun- 
ter adds, that he does not know if at 
this time he throws up anything 
from the crop. I have observed a 
similar action, during the breeding 
season, in rooks; and I have reason 
to believe that the cocks feed the 
hens while they are sitting, as well 
as the young, with food saved in a 
kind of gular pouch under the lower 
mandible, but I do not know whether 
they feed either the hens or the 
young with food which has under- 
gone any alteration in the crop, or 
whether the hens feed their young 
or their mates with such provender. 
Hunter, from the observations made 
by him on the parrot-kind, states 
that he has reason to suppose that 
they are endowed with the same 
power as the pigeons. 

As the breasts or udders of mam- 
miferous females become gradually 
enlarged and thickened at the time 
of uterine gestation, so, during incu- 
bation, are the coats of the pigeon’s 
crop ; and John Hunter, on com- 
paring the state of that organ when 
the bird was not sitting, with 
its appearance during incubation, 
found the difference very remark- 
able. In the first case, it was thin 
and membranous; but by the time 
when the young were about to be 
hatched, the whole, except the por- 
tion which lay under the trachea, 

came thicker, and assumed a 
glandular appearance, having its in- 
ternal surface very irregular. It was 
likewise evidently more vascular 
than in its former state, in order 
to the conveyance of a quantity of 
blood sufficient for the nourishing 
substance. 

“Whatever may be the consistence 
of this substance when just secreted, 
it most probably very soon coagu- 
lates into a granulated white curd, 
for in such form,’ says Hunter, in 
continuation, ‘I have always found 
it in the crop; and if an old pigeon 
is killed just as the young ones are 
hatching, the crop will be found as 
above described, and in its — 
pieces of white curd, mixed wi 
some of the common food of the 
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pigeon, such as barley, beans, &c. 


f we allow either of the parents to 
feed the brood, the crop of the young 
Pigeons when examined will be 

iscovered to contain the same kind 
of curdled substance as that of the 
old ones, which passes from thence 
into the stomach, where it is to be 
digested.’ 

The joke about ‘ pigeon’s milk’ is 
not so groundless, after all. But see 
how beautifully this dispensation is 
ordered, according to the exigencies 
of the nestling :— 


The young pigeon is fed for a little 
time with this substance only, as about 
the third day some of the common food 
is found mingled with it : as the pigeon 
grows older, the proportion of common 
food is increased ; so that by the time it 
is seven, eight, or nine days old, the 
secretion of the curd ceases in the old 
ones, and of course no more will be 
found in the crop of the young. Itisa 
curious fact, that the parent pigeon has 
at first a power to throw up this curd 
without any mixture of common food, 
although, afterwards, both are thrown 
up, according to the proportion required 
for the young ones. 

I have called this substance curd, 
not as being literally so, but as resem- 
bling that more than anything I know ; 
it may, however, have a greater resem- 
blance to curd than we are perhaps 
aware of, for neither this secretion, nor 
curd, from which the whey has been 
pressed, seems to contain any sugar, and 
do not run into the acetous fermentation. 
The property of coagulating is confined 
to the substance itself, as it produces no 
such effect when mixed with milk. This 
secretion in the pigeon, like all other 
animal substances, becomes putrid by 
standing, though not so readily as either 
blood or meat, it resisting putrefaction 
for a considerable time; neither will 
curd much pressed become putrid so 
soon as either blood or meat.* 


Those who would wish to examine 
this phenomenon more closely will 
find preparations of the pigeon’s 
crop in that noble museum,} which 
is John Hunter’s best monument. 
No young birds are in so forlorn a 
state as young pigeons, if the parents 
are killed before the young can pro- 
vide for themselves. Birds of other 
species, stimulated by the cries of 
the starving young which have been 


* Animal Economy, edited by Professor Owen. Longman and Co. 
+ The museum of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, rendered doubly 
valuable by the learned and elaborate Catalogue by Professor Owen, in 5 vols, 4to. 
The preparations are numbered 3737 to 3741, both inclusive. 
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deprived of parental aid, can and do 
assist the little wretches, but none 
except an old pigeon with its crop in 
a proper state can save the life of a 
nestling dove. 

The gouras, by whose alliance a 
third columban form of the same 
race has been ushered into this 
breathing world of ours, in their 
natural state are probably employed, 
like others of the dove kind, in dis- 
seminating the fragrant nutmegs 
through New Guinea, the Moluccas, 
and other islands. For Sonnerat 
declares, and with truth, that the 
pigeons which swallow the nuts 
whole are nourished by the envelop- 
ing case, which is alone digested, 
-leaving the nut itself uninjured, or 
rather more readily a for 
germinating on the soil whereon it 


is dropped. 
The Yoological Society possesses a 
very fine collection of Columbide, and 
a most interesting tribe they are. 
Messengers of love, of peace, and of 
war, they are allied very nearly, aswe 
have seen above, to the mammalia in 
one part of their organization, and 
resemble them in some of their 


habits; for Pee do not drink 


like most bi y taking up a small 
uantity of water at a time, and 
wing the head upward and back- 
ward, but, like horses or kine, suck 
up a long continuous draught with- 
out raising the head, till thirst is 
satisfied. 

Columba: whence the name? 
Varro declares from its cooing. Did 
the same impression of its notes on 
the ancient British ear call forth a 
similar appellation, and induce our 
ancestors to name the birds colom- 
men, kylobman, kulm, kolm, and 

ver P 

The perseverance with which some 
of thevarieties, thecarriers especially, 
when well trained, will return from 
very long distances, is wonderful : 


It blew and it rain’d, 
The pigeon disdain’d 
To seek shelter, —undaunted he flew; 
Till wet was his wing, 
And painful the string, 
So heavy the letter it grew. 


This same faculty, which in compara- 
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tively modern times was degraded to 
giving notice to the authorities that 
the finisher of the law had done his 
duty on the Tyburn hanging days— 
Hogarth’s graphic record of the 
custom will occur to most,*—which 
afterwards sank to being the bearer 
of the news of the prize ring, and 
now-a-days conveys the price of 
stocks to and from the continent, or 
brings the first intelligence of the 
winner of the Derby, kept Hirtius 
and Brutus constantly informed of 
each other’s designs and move- 
ments, as the besieger, Antony, felt 
to his cost. In vain did he spread 
his nets and try every stratagem to 
baffle these couriers of the air: he 
had the mortification of seeing them 
my 8 returning to and fro over 
the beleaguered walls of Mutina. 
Anacreon’s dove was employed on a 
more gentle mission.t And Tauros- 
thenes sent one decked with purple 
to his happy father in the Island of 
Egina with the news of his victory 
at the Olympic games on the day of 
the pigeon’s arrival.t{ We have the 
authority of Sir John Maundeville 
—he who made his way to the 
border of China in the reigns of our 
second and third Edward—that the 
Asiatics used them for the same 
purpose as the Romans. 


‘In that contree, and other contrees 
bezonde,’ says that knight, warrior, and 
pilgrim, ‘thei han a custom whan thei 
schulle usen werre, and whan men 
holden sege abouten cytee or castelle, 
and thei withinnen dur not senden out 
messangers with lettere, fro lord to lord, 
for to aske sokour, thei maken hereletters 
and bynden them to the nekke of a 
colver, and letten the colver flee: and 
the colvern been so taughte, that they 
flee with the letters to the very place 
that men wolde sende them to. For 
the colveres been noryscht in tho places 
where thei ben sent to; and thei senden 
hem thus far to beren here letters. And 
the colveres retournen azen where as 
thei ben norisscht, and so they don 
commounly.’ 


During the crusade of St. Louis§ 
they were so employed; Tasso 
pressed them into the service in the 
_—_ of Jerusalem ;|| and Ariosto 
makes a dove the messenger that 


* Etty’s dove ascending at the moment of Joan’s agony, and heralding the con- 
clusion of the ardent logic of the stake, will also be remembered. 


t+ Ode 9. + lian. 


§ Joinville, || Book xviii. 
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read the news of Orrilo’s death 
through Egypt. 

The rapidity and power of flight 
of some of the species is almost in- 
credible. The passenger pigeon ft 
has been killed in the neighbour- 
hood of New York with its crop full 
of rice, which the bird could not 
have procured nearer than the fields 
of Georgia and Carolina. Audubon, 
who relates this startling, but, I be- 
lieve, true fact, observes that, as 
their one of digestion is so great 
that they will decompose food en- 
tirely in twelve hours, the birds 
which were taken in the neighbour- 
hood of New York must have 
travelled between three and four 
hundred i, ~ six a an 
average of s that reminds one 
of the famous horse Childers. He, 
however, could not have sustained 
his ‘ flying’ pace of a mile a minute 
for more than a very short period, 
whereas the bird is capable of keep- 
ing up its wonderful rate of pro- 

ssion during many successive 
oon. The passenger pigeon would 
thus, as Audubon observes, be en- 
abled, were it so inclined, to visit 
Europe in less than three days. 
Instances are not wanting of its 
presence here; but the American 
naturalist who presented a number 
of these birds to the Earl of Derby 
in 1830, with whom they bred, seems 
to think that those which have been 
seen at liberty in this country had 
escaped from some aviary. 

agers have been laid andmatches 

have been made to determine the 
rate of a carrier pigeon’s flight. In 
1808 a young man in the Boro h 
undertook that his pigeons would 
fly thirty-five miles in one hour. 
hree were thrown up at five o’clock 
in the evening beyond Tunbridge 
Wells, and arrived at their owner's 
residence in fifty-three minutes, thus 
beating time by seven minutes. A 
gentleman a wager on this 
event, and he sent a pigeon by the 
ge to Bury gf Edmund’s, 
with a request that the bird, two 
days after its arrival there, might be 
thrown up as the clock struck nine 
in the morning. This was done; 
and at half past eleven o’clock on 
that morning the pigeon was shown 
at the Bull Inn, Mista, into 


the loft of which respectable esta- 
blighment it had entered, having 
made its way to that point in London 
in two hours and a-half, and having 
traversed seventy-two aérial miles. 
When the trial of the annual 
rize for the best carrier pigeon was 
Necided at Ghent on the 24th June, 
1833, twenty-four birds which had 
been conveyed from that town were 
thrown up at Rouen at fifty-five 
minutes after nine o'clock in the 
morning. The distance is 150 miles, 
be the same, in lawyer's phrase, 
more or less, and the first pigeon 
arrived at Ghent in an hour and 
a-half, sixteen came in within two 
hours and a-half, and three in the 
course of the day. Four were lost. 
He who would train a carrier 
igeon must take a young one that 
is fully fledged, and convey it in a 
basket or bag, at first not more than 
half a mile from home, and then 
turn it loose. After a repetition of 
this short journey twice or thrice, 
the future messenger should be 
taken to a distance of two, four, 
eight, ten, twelve, fifteen miles, and 
so on, and then turned loose, till it 
will return from the most remote 
parts of the kingdom. The younger 
the bird is, if it have strength to fly 
well, the ater is the chance of 
educating it for a trusty bearer of a 
despatch. If this drilling is not 
commenced early, birds of the best 
breed cannot be trusted. Those who 
would succeed, are careful to keep 
the pigeon about to be sent off in 
the dark without food for some 
seven or eight hours before it is 
loosed. When thrown up, the bird 
rises, and when it has reached a good 
height, will at first fly round and 
round, and then make off, continuing 
on the wing without stop or stay, 
unless prevented, till its well-known 
home is reached. A word to the 
wise by the way. Never throw up 
your bird in a fog or hazy weather, 
or ‘tis ten to one against its 
reaching its destination, or — 
seeing it again. Those who have 
been in the habit of travelling by 
the short stages or omnibuses in 
the neighbourhood of London—to 
Hampton and Sunbury, for instance 
—must have observed one of these 


aérial messengers suddenly delivered 


+ Ectopistes migratoria. Swainson. 
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from its darksome bag and thrown 
up by one of the ‘outsides’ to find 
its way home. 

The spiral flight, when the birds 
are thrown up, is evidently a flight 
of observation, and when they catch 
sight of any well-known landmark, 
aw: Y they go homeward. But they 
are lost if no such objects are within 
ken. Thus pigeons, when loosed 
from a balloon at a great height, 
after flying round and round, have 
returned to the balloon for want of 
objects to guide them in their flight 
homeward. And yet there is on 
record a wonderful instance of their 
return to their domicile under cir- 
cumstances of great difficulty, to 
say the least of it, as far as guide- 
marks are concerned. 

The battle of Solebay was fought 
on the 28th of May, 1672. Captain 
Carleton was a volunteer on board 
the London man-of-war in that en- 

ent, and he relates that on the 

firing of the London’s guns, a 
number o pigeons, kept in the ship, 
and of which the commander was 
very fond, flew away. Nowhere 
were they seen near during the 
fight. It blew a brisk gale next 
day, and the British fleet was driven 
some leagues to the southward of 
the place where the birds forsook 
the ship. The day after, back came 
the pigeons—not in one flock, but in 
small arties of four or five at a 
time, till all the birds were safe on 
board 


This unexpected return caused 
some conversation on board; when 
Sir Edward Sprage told those who 
expressed their surprise, that he 
brought those pigeons with him from 
the Streights, and that when he left 
the Revenge for the London, all those 
birds, of their own accord, and with- 
out the trouble or care of ing, 
left the Revenge, and removed wit 
the seamen to the London.* 

Our tame varieties are generally 
considered, and with good reason, 
to be derived from the Blue Rock 
pigeon, or Rockier.t Pennant de- 
scribes this species a8 swarming in 
the Orknies and Hebrides, and says, 
that in the Orknies they collect 
thousands towards winter, and do 
great damage to the rick-yards. He 


* Carleton’s Memoirs ; and see Yarrell’s highly interesting British Birds. 
+ Columba livia. + 
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saw in Tlay, the bottoms of the great 
chasms covered with their dung for 
many feet in thickness, which was 
drawn up in buckets, and used sue- 
cessfully as manure. But great as 
is the facility with which they are 
demestiented they occasionally show 
symptoms of their original wildness. 
Seanad knew a dove-cot, not far 
from Orm’s-head, where the pigeons 
resided, on account of the supply of 
food, till the breeding season, when 
liberty and love led them from the 
artificial pigeon-holes to those wild 
and vast rocks. 

This species abounds in the rocky 
islands of the Mediterranean, and 
was no stranger to Virgil, as the 
beautiful lines in the fifth Mneidt 
show. 

Even in this vast brick Babylon, 
some pigeons breed about Somerset 
House, both on the river and land 
side. They are probably birds which 
have been domesticated, and have 
escaped, preferring a comparatively 
wild life, with the supplies afforded 
by the wharves and barges. 

The proneness to domestication in 
this bird, or rather in one of the va- 
rieties from it, was strongly con- 
trasted with the impracticability of 
reconciling the ring-dove, cushat, or 
wood-pigeon (Columba palumbus), 
to captivity, in Colonel Montagu’s 
experiment. It is true that he tamed 
them within doors, ‘so as to be ex- 
ceedingly troublesome ;’ but he never 
could produce a breed, either by 
themselves or with the tame pigeon. 
Two were bred up by him together 
with a male pigeon, and were so 
tame as to eat out of the hand; but 
the genial spring brought no signs of 
breeding, so they were suffered to 
take their liberty in the month of 
June, by opening the window of the 
room in which they were confined, 
the Colonel thinking that the pigeon 
might induce them to return to their 
usual place of abode, either for food 
or to roost: but no; they instantly 
took to their natural habits, and the 
Colonel saw them no more. The 
pigeon continued to return. 

e gouras, it will be remarked, 
contrary to the general habit of the 
Columbide, laid only one egg, and 
the passenger pigeon, according to 
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Wilson, lays no more. In 1832, a 
pair of passengers began a nest on 
the 25th of April, in a fir-tree planted 
in one of the enclosures in the garden 
in the Regent’s Park. The hen was 
the architect, but the cock was the 
labourer. Most amore did 
he collect and convey to the selected 
spot, sticks, straws, and other nest 
materials. Every time he came in 
with his buildmg materials, he 
alighted on the back of the hen, so as 
not todisturbany partof thestructure 
which she had fashioned. On the 
morning of the 26th, one egg was laid, 
and the hen immediately began to sit. 
The cock took his turn at incuba- 
tion, —_ when oa as had 

sed, the young bird appear 
PBut if cole one egg is nid by the 
passenger pigeon, the numbers of 
the species exceed belief, and they 
afford a most plentiful supply to our 
Transatlantic cousins. Theirroosting- 

ces in those deep and extensive 
orests exhibit an extraordinary spec- 
tacle. The dung-covered ground is 
strewn with the limbs of the trees 
broken down by their weight; the 
grass and underwood are en 
and not unfrequently thousands of 
acres of trees are killed. Upon the 
discovery of one of these roosts, the 
whole country comes in to wage war 
upon the birds during the night, 
with - —_— es e _ : 
guns, clubs, long poles, and sulphur- 
pots, are plied . all Seisiiean, till 
the invaders have filled their sacks 
and loaded their horses to their 
hearts’ content. 

But the breeding-places are even 
more extensive than the roosts. 
These, in the states of Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, and Indiana, are generally in 
the backwoods, and often extend far 
across the country. Wilson saw one 
not far from Shelbyville, in Ken- 
tucky, which stretched nearly north 
and south through the woods, ex- 
tending upwards of forty miles, with 
a breadth of several miles. In this 
tract, almost every tree bore nests, 
wherever there was nest-room in the 
branches. The pigeons made their 
first appearance about the 10th of 
April, and those which escaped, left 
the place with their young before 
the 25th of May. As soon as the 
young were fully grown, and before 

all left the nests, large parties 
of the inhabitants came from all the 
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= adjacent, with , axes, 
beds, and working utensils, and, with 
their families, encamped at this im- 
mense nursery. Some of them told 
Wilson that the noise was so great 
that their horses were terrified, and 
that it was difficult for one person 
to hear another speak, without bawl- 
ing in his ear. e scene must have 
been exciting and disgusting. The 
und was strewed with broken 
imbs of trees, eggs, and young 
squab pigeons, on which herds of 
hogs were fattening. In the air, 
great numbers of hawks, buzzards, 
and eagles were sailing, bearing 
away the squabs from their nests at 
pleasure, while from twenty feet up- 
wards to the tree-tops was one per- 
petual tumult of crowding and hut. 
tering multitudes of pigeons, their 
wings roaring like thunder. This 
din was heightened by the crash of 
falling timber as the strokes of the 
axemen brought down the trees 
most crowded with nests, which 
they contrived to fell so as to brin, 
down several other trees in the fall. 
Two hundred squabs, little inferior in 
size to the old ones, and one heap of 
fat, were sometimes collected from 
one fallen tree. Each nest contained 
one squab only. 

Wilson passed for several miles 
through this same breedin -place, 
after the pigeons abandoned it for 
another sixty or eighty miles off, 
and saw enough of the remains of 
the nests to satisfy him that the 
account which he had heard was not 
exaggerated. The t numbers 
that passed over his head confirmed 
him in this opinion. Notwithstand- 
ing the havoc that had been made 
among the birds, they still swarmed. 
The mast had been for the most part 
consumed in Kentucky ; and every 
morning, a little before sunrise, 
masses of these pigeons set out for 
the Indiana territory, about sixty 
miles distant. Many of them re- 
turned before ten o'clock, but the 
main body generally appeared on 
their return a little after noon. 

Wilson had left the publie road 
to visit the ruins of the breeding- 
place near Shelbyville, and was tra- 
versing the w with his gun on 
the way to Frankfort, when, about 
ten o'clock, the pigeons which he 
had observed during the greater 
part of the morning flying northerly, 
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began to return in such immense 
aes as he —_ never —— 
seen. He sto at an openi 

the sidé of Sa heck sabers ; 
had a.more uninterrupted view, and 
there to his astonishment he beheld 
them flying with great steadiness 
and rapidity at a height above gun- 
shot, in several strata deep, and close 
together. On they came, and from 
right to left as far as the eye could 
reach, the breadth of this vast winged 
procession, everywhere equally 
crowded, ~extended. He took out 
his watch to note the time, and sat 
down to observe the passing masses. 
It was half-past one, and for more 
than an hour did Wilson sit, expect- 
ing that this aérial animated stream 
would cease to flow, but instead of 
a diminution, the vast procession 
seemed to increase in numbers and 
rapidity. As he was anxious to 
reach Frankfort before night, he 
rose and went'on. At that town he 
crossed Kentucky river, about four 
o'clock in the rnoon, at which 
time the living torrent above his 
head seemed as strong and as ex- 
tensive as ever. Long after this, 
large bodies continued to pass for 
six or eight minutes. These were 
followed by other detached flights, 
all moving in the same south-east 
direction, till after six o'clock in the 
evening. 

A rough calculation of this mass 
was made by the delightful American 
ornithologist, and he came to the 
conclusion that its whole length was 
240 miles, and that the numbers com- 
posing it amounted to 2,230,272,000 

igeons at least; indeed, he expresses 
fs conviction that these enormous 
numbers are probably far below the 
actual amount. 

Think of the consumption of such 
legions. Wilson did think of it, and 
observes, that allowing each pigeon 
to consume half a pint of food per 
diem, the whole quantity would equal 
17,424,000 bushels daily. 

Audubon, who has, to the great 
regret of his friends, lately gone, 
full of years and of honours, by that 
dark road which mus‘ be passed by 
us all, confirms Wilson in every par- 
ticular, except that Audubondeclares 
that the passenger pigeon lays two 
eggs. We have seen that, in con- 
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finement, this bird, like the gouras, 
laid but one. 

Lawson, in his Natural History 
of Carolina (1714), records facts 
which confirm Wilson and Audubon 
as to the numbers of these pigeons, 
declaring that the flocks, as they 
passed, in great measure obstructed 
the light of day. 

The great fertility of the dove- 
kind suffices to keep up numbers 
more than adequate to resist the 
attacks of hawks and other birds of 
Brey, and the still more sweeping 

estruction of man the omnivorous. 
Biberg* remarks, that if you suppose 
two pigeons to hatch nine times 
a-year, they may produce in four 
years 14,672 young; and Stilling- 
fleet states that these numbers am 
to have been 14,760, or the ex- 
ression should have been altered, 
or Biberg includes the first pair. 

On the day that I observed the 
young heyteid goura, I watched the 
wart-hogs (Phacocherus). Their 
mode of attack is by going on their 
knees like the gnu; and, young as 
they were, they already iad cal- 
losities on those parts. They were 
exercising their tusks in a sham 
fight with an empty bag, which, 
dropping on thew knees, they 
charged, tossed up, and, rising, 
caught it on their tusks. In the 
course of their gambols, they threw 
the bag on the top of the railing 
of their inclosure. One of them 
raised itself on its hind legs, jumped 
at it, and pulled it down with 
its mouth, when they resumed 
their game with it. The attack of 
the full-grown animal, with its 
enormous, sabre-like tusks, must be 
most formidable. 

Shortly afterwards, I came on a 
flock of ten hoopoes, and stood 
admiring their butterfly-like flight, 
which must aid them in their es- 
cape from hawks, as the desultory 
motions of the butterflies when on 
the wing save them from flycatchers 
and other small birds. 

The three young grisly (?) bears 
were in high force, one appealing to 
the ple most energetically for 
supplies, another dancing merrily, 
and the third lagging behind with a 
sort of minuet step. This lag had, 
no doubt, his reasons for remaining 
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in the back-ground, for I observed 
that when the spectators threw food 
to the party, it frequently d 
over the two foremost, and was 

uietly appropriated by the retiring 
character. e attitude of the 
orator was a study for St. Stephen’s. 
They are evidently favourites, and 
all three came in for their share; 
but the Cleon of the party secured 
the greatest portion of the elee- 
mosynary biscuit. 

5th April, 1851.—New lion arrived 
from South Africa, and good friends 
with Cocksedge already. The Su- 
matran Tapir looking in good health. 
The carunculated Crane and lovely 
Mandarin ducks in high feather. 
Works everywherein progress to add 
to attraction in this annus mirabilis. 
Hippo was having a game of romps 
with a young Egyptian gentleman 
lately come over, but kept in the 
water, and now and — one a 
very queer face at hi ate. 
The tank in the open siomaen the 
giraffe-house is finished, and seats 
are preparing for the spectators, so 
that a multitude of all nations may, 
during this exhibiting summer, see 
Hippo im his bath at their ease. A 
building is rising for Mr. Gould’s 
magnificent collection of humming- 
birds, the finest and most numerous 
ever brought together. The work 
in which they will be given to the 
public will s those of this 
enterprising a liberal zoologist 
already before the world, brilliant as 
they are. Though the true Egyptian 
crocodile died on the voyage, there 
is no reason to doubt that another 
may be soon forthcoming. Poor 
Mr. Duncan had done his best to 
interest the King of Dahomey to 
obtain a live African elephant, as 
our readers may remember, but 
Captain Forbes, who seems actuated 
by the same kindly feelings towards 
the society, found that the king 
classed this attempt among the im- 
possibilities. His Majesty could 
understand how a wild elephant 
might be entrapped into a pitfall,— 
but to get him out and lead him away 
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* —no—he could not or would not 


believe in the sibility of that. 
But if there is a failure in the south, 
the Viceroy of Egypt rules in the 
north; and there are safe grounds 
for hoping, that through His High- 
ness’s powerful liberality, both an 
African elephant, and a rhinoceros 
may be pethsctiicg, good Mr. 
Murray being on the spot to take 
care of the much desired additions. 
With the tide of foreigners setting 
in to inundate these islands, two 
orangs from Borneo, three feet 
high, and rejoicing in the names of 
Darby and Joan, are coming. Des- 
patches have already been received 
with a programme for their treatment 
from morning till night : 
Every day when they go to dine, 
They're to have, at one, a slice of pine! 
Poor dear Theodore! If he were 
wae to us, what a second edition 
of The Chimpanzee we should have. 
Negotiations are pending with 
Leyden for a visit from the gigantic 
Sicanien, Sieboldtia maxima, 
found by Dr. Von Siebold, in such 
a lake as we read of in the Arabian 
Nights, on a basaltic mountain in 
Japan, and brought away some 
twelve years since by the learned 
Doctor. The giant loved his wife, 
taken at the same time, so well, 
that he ate her up during the 
passage to Europe, and has thriven 
accordingly. uis is the closest 
living nee to the fossil Andrias 
Scheuchzeri, the Homo diluvii testis 
of that learned illustrator of the 
Bible. I should not be surprised 
if Mr. Mitchell, with whom all 
things seem possible, were, by hook 
or by crook, to beg or borrow an 
egg of the gigantic bird of Mada- 
ascar, fit rival for the New Zea- 
and Moa.* Two of these eggs, 
besides fi ents, are in Paris. 
Each would hold six ostrich eggs, 
sixteen emeu eggs, one hundred 
and forty eggs of the common barn- 
door hen, and a thousand humming- 
bird eggs. Old Sinbad was a true 
man, after all; and we may catch a 
Rok yet.t 


Nearly a perfect skeleton of this form has been found lying 
together, and is on its way to this country. 


+ I have just seen (April 19) the Asiatic elephant, with her calf, seven months 


old, at her side. 


They have been secured to the Zoological Society by the energetic 
management ; and I hear that ‘ more elephants’ are coming. 


Four are now to be 


seen in this noble collection ; and before the year is out, a herd will probably be 


exhibited in the Regent’s Park. 
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MEMOIR OF BISHOP STANLEY.* 


HE English people are proverbi- 


ally phlegmatic, and averse to 
the display of even a moderate 
amount of emotion of any kind. 
Occurrences which would draw tears 
from a German, and set a French- 
man gesticulating, leave the true 
Briton as sedate and solemn as the 
lordly animal from which he derives 
his’ national title. Nor, in spite of 
recent appearances, is it much easier 
to move the masses of our commu- 
nity than the individuals who make 
up the masses. The excitement of 
a platform agitation is very tem- 

rary, and rouses mainly the feel- 
ings of the softer sex, or of those 
men who in intellect and occupation 
come nearest to it. Whether this 
immobility be the result and sign of 
a cold and passionless temperament, 
or the reverse, is not to our present 
ge to determine. But we may 
air x conclude from it, that when 


an English community is stirred to 


the exhibition of an unusual degree 
of emotion, about a matter the bear- 
ing of which it fully comprehends, 


and in which no advantage can be 
taken of popular ignorance and pre- 
judice, something has happened 
which really and deeply concerns it. 
Such an event the seaple of Norwich 
appear to have recognised in the 
loss of their late bishop. 

This is sufficiently manifest from 
the accounts of his funeral given by 
eye-witnesses :— 

‘It was,’ says Professor Sedgwick, 
‘the most touching and striking cere- 
monial I ever witmessed. . . . . 
There were thousands in the Cathedral. 
All parts of the triforium were filled. 
The .organ gallery was covered with 
spectators; all were in mourning ; many 
were deeply affected. Many thousand 
eyes were dim with tears, and you could 
hear the modest and half-concealed sobs 
of the little children as you passed down 
the nave ; for the Bishop had visited all 
the schools again and again, and was 
loved by the children ; and it was at his 
request, expressed in a written paper 
found in his study after his death, that 
they were all invited. The day was 
beautiful, and between the palace gate 
and the Erpingham gate we marched, 
through, I should think, not less than 


* Addresses and Charges of Edward Stanley, D.D., late Bishop of Norwich, with 


20,000 spectators, who were all respect- 
ful and silent, and many of whom were 
sorrowful. Nothing happened to break 
in upon or mar the moral sublimity of 
the solemn procession and service.’ 


Another spectator says,— 


* Knowing as I do personally most of 
the clergy of the Diocese, and of the 
principal inhabitants of the city, I was 
first struck with the sight of the extra- 
ordinary mixture which presented itself 
—the perfect fusion it showed of parties 
of all opinions, both in Church principles 
and political differences. Some of all 
stations in society, not attending so 
much officially as individually, because 
(as I verily believe) they each felt that 
they had lost a personal friend, who had 
borne himself honestly, fairly, and kindly 
towards all.’ 


The Rev. Edwin Sidney thus 
states the more general expression 
of sorrow :— 


‘It was my duty to be in Norwich at 
the time when his honoured remains 
were committed to the tomb; and for 
some days before, as the deputation of 
the Church Missionary Society, I was 
the guest of the mayor, Mr. Bignold ; 
and I can truly say that I never saw 
such universal lamentation in any city 
before. Every one’s heart was touched 
—every face bore, when the subject was 
alluded to, an expression of sadness ; 
while the only transition from the prin- 
cipal topic was to make anxious inquiries 
respecting the state of his mourning re- 
latives, or to dilate upon their numerous 
charities and kindness to the poor. The 
same sentiments pervaded both Ipswich 
and Yarmouth. The affect- 
ing service in the choir finished, we all 
moved towards the place where the body 
was to rest. ‘There ai! were unmanned. 
The poor chorister boys, often caressed 
by their dear Bishop, could hardly utter 
the notes for sobbing. The girls of Miss 
Stanley’s school, in deep mourning, stood 
behind me weeping, and about eleven 
hundred more children of the schools 
were arranged on each side the nave, 
and manifested such an impression as, 
I believe, has seldom been witnessed in 
such a gathering of the young people. 
Heartfelt regret at the loss sustained, 
and the most unfeigned concern for the 
survivors, pervaded the minds of every 
one present, and no pen that ever wrote 
could convey to you an adequate idea 
of the thrill of the moment, when the 


a Memoir, by his son, Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, Fellow and Tutor of University 
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Dean, with great tenderness of manner, 
uttered those words of interment which 
never fail to elicit the highest emotions, 
Nor were the indications of what was in 
the breasts of those present less un- 
equivocal, as one by one they gave the 
last look into the tomb, and past away 
in solemn silence. On going from the 
Deanery to the city, almost every shop 
was closed, and all the banks and every 
public office ceased from business. No 
one seemed to think, or was scarcely 
heard to speak, except on the one chief 
matter of the moment, At night I en- 
countered a well-known Norwich trades- 
man standing at his open door, and he 
is one not thinking with the lamented 
Bishop. ‘I am listening, Sir,’ said he, 
‘to the muffled peal of St. Peter’s bells, 
and thinking of the friend Norwich has 
lost. We shall never see his like 
again.’ ’ 

It is our business to inquire what 
the man was whose loss could so 
strike to the heart of a great com- 
munity, and inflict a sense of per- 
sonal calamity on every member of 
it. Finis coronat opus. (Death 
crowns the life.) Ifwe have deviated 
from the ordinary course of bio- 

phy in giving a funeral prece- 

ence of a birth, it is to follow the 
order of nature, which by its finished 
results in the ripened corn and the 
full-blown flower, stimulates curi- 
osity to seek in the combined action 
of individual kind and the elements 
of earth, air, water, the sources from 
which one has drawn its sweetness 
of taste, the other its beauty of form 
and attractive colour. 

What then was the man? Let 
facts speak. He succeeded in 1837 
to a diocese which had become a 
by-word for laxity of discipline and 
non-performance of even the out- 
ward rites of Christianity. Non- 
residence and plurality had gone to 
a length which probably had never 
before been reached, and those clergy- 
men who resided in the parishes did 
whatever seemed good in their own 
eyes. One service a week, or some- 
times _one a fortnight; careless 
administration of the rites of bap- 
tism and burial; paucity of etme 
for the poor;—these were the eleri- 
eal sins with which the new bisho 
had to contend; and his difficulties 
Were immensely increased by want 
of strictness on the part of his pre- 
decessor in admitting candidates to 
Holy Orders. The disorganization 
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of the diocese had been going on for 
thirty-three years, and had been 
continually growing worse as the 
bishop’s increasing age had added 
in ov infirmities to a naturall 

indulgent temper; till, at the peri 

of his death, when he had reached 
his ninety-third year, the ecclesias- 
tical state submitted to his charge 
had fallen well-nigh into that de- 
plorable condition so finely charac- 
terized by the historian of Rome, 
‘nec vitia nec remedia pati potest.’ 
Bishop Stanley was just the man to 
meet the ay He was 80 
thoroughly practical, that he could 
insist upon such reforms as were 
essential, without irritating his 
clergy by a pedantic enforcement 
of the letter of the law. He was 
fortunately aided in his enterprise 
by the reduction effected in_ his 
diocese by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, though nearly nine hun- 
dred parishes were still left under 
his government; and by the Act of 
Parliament for the enforcement of 
residence, passed immediately after 
his elevation tothe See. With these 
extraneous aids, and by dint of his 
own vigorous character, supported 
by the force of his personal example, 
he effected a change which, even as 
seen through the very imperfect 
medium of statistics, is calculated to 
excite rise and admiration. By 
the twelfth year of his episcopate, 
through careful enforcement of the 
Plurality and Non-residence Acts, 
one hundred and seventy-three ad- 
ditional parsonage-houses were 
erected. By remonstrances addressed 
to existing incumbents, by promises 
exacted from those whom “ insti- 
tuted, he conferred upon the parishes 
comiitted to his charge three hun- 
dred and forty-seven additional ser- 
vices. Confirmation, which before 
his time had been septennial, and 
held at distances inconvenient for 
the children and their friends, he 
solemnized annually, and at so many 
stations as to make the journey to 
the church in which the rite was 
administered perfectly within every 
one’s convenience. So far as we 
are furnished with the educational 
statistics of the Diocese of Norwich, 
the improvement in this respect was 
no less striking. In that most im- 
portant function of a bishop, the 
examination and wean of can- 
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didates for Holy Orders, he exercised 
that strict personal vigilance which 
is the best, and indeed the only, 
guarantee the Church has for the 
character and attainments of those 
to whom her sacred offices are en- 
trusted. By a regulation to which 
we shall refer presently, as bearing 
upon another point, he did his 
utmost to deprive testimonials of 
their merely formal character, and 
to restore them to their true sig- 
nificance, as certificates that im 
the inmost belief of the writers, 
themselves clergymen, the bearer is 
by moral and religious excellence 
not unfitted to take upon himself 
the solemn duties of the Christian 
ministry. These were the princi 

executive reforms for which the 
diocese of Norwich was indebted to 
Bishop Stanley. Powerfully aided 
as he was by his seventy rural deans, 
whom he entertained at the palace 
once a year in their official capacity, 
in order to receive and carefully to 
examine the reports they had each 
to make, it is self-evident, that to 
the wisdom and activity of the bishop 
himself must the success of these 


schemes have been mainly owing: as 
the winning of a battle is fairly 
attributed to the general in com- 


mand, however ably he may have 
been seconded by his subordinate 
officers. Nor is it to be supposed 
that the vis inertia of his clergy was 
easily or at once overcome. Even 

ood men, who have been left for a 
ong time to do what they please, 
and no more, are not greatly de- 
lighted to be brought under an 
active personal superintendence, and 
a vigilant enforcement of duties laid 
down for them. It is as natural as 
it is notorious, that for the first few 
years of his episcopate he was gene- 
rally un ee with his clergy; 
though this was undoubtedly owing 
partially to causes of which we shall 
speak hereafter. He felt the resist- 
ance he encountered the more pain- 
fully from the, alas! somewhat 
peculiar views which he entertained 
upon matters of discipline, and the 
strong sense under which he lived 
of professional, as distinct from 
general, claims of oa. He thought 
it not merely wrong but disgraceful 
in a clergyman to neglect the obvi- 
ous duties of his calling. In such 
cases he would have copied the ver- 
dict of a military court-martial, and 
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have entitled such negligence as 
—_— unbecoming the or ace 
of a clergyman and a gentieman. 
His own complaint a? that his 
greatest trials arose from those of 
the clergy who are loudest in their 
ery of ‘the church in danger,’ but 
es he adds, never do anything to 
keep it from danger. He speaks, 
early in his episcopate, of not ex- 
tending his hope beyond that of 
being a pioneer for better days, and 
that the seed he was endeavouring 
to sow would bring forth fruits when 
he was gone to a more peaceful and 
Christian world than this. It is 
alike honourable to the bishop and 
his clergy, that the great mass of 
them at last came to recognise the 
result of his labours, and to forget 
the private inconvenience of which 
they had at first complained, in their 
sense of the public benefit, which 
they generously ascribed to its right 
source. And this cheering alteration 
was in great part owing to the per- 
sonal character of the bishop, which 
in interviews with individuals of his 
clergy made itself powerfully felt. 
Thus his rural deans say, in a memo- 
rial presented to his family after his 
death,— 

‘We feel that if we have been in any 
degree useful in carrying out the wishes 
of our Chief Pastor, much of our success 
is due to the opportunities which his 
generous hospitality so often afforded, 
of associating with one who was ever 
vigilant and active himself, and anxious 
only to spend and tobe spent in the service 
of his fellow-creatures.’ 


A clergyman to whom he had 
presented a living, records the an- 
swer he made to the gratitude natu- 
rally expressed for the favour :— 


‘If you think that you owe me any- 
thing for introducing you to your parish, 
prove it by showing what an enlightened 
and liberal clergymam can do by improv- 
ing his people.’ 

‘I never heard of any man,’ writes 
one of his clergy, ‘who could sothoroughly 
understand and appreciate good, in what- 
ever form, and by whomsoever it might 
be done. He always seemed to be so 
readily able to separate the real solid 
good from the accidents of opinion, 
often erroneous, with which it was over- 
clouded.’ 


And again, the bishop himself 
says, at the close of his career— 


‘I have learned to judge of men more 
by what they do than by what they say 
or profess to think ; and when I see a 
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clergyman acting in a manner which 
proves him to be in earnest, I will go along 
with him as far as I can do so, without 
leading him to think that I coincide 
with him in all his notions.’ 


Again, when Mr. Mackenzie, of 
Yarmouth, proposed that his charge 
at the second visitation be printed, 
and felt himself under the painful 
necessity of guarding his proposal 
from the appearance of ement 
with the bishop’s remarks, the bisho 
not only took no offence, but showe 
the manliness and generosity of his 
character, by appointing him to 
preach the ensuing ordination ser- 
mon. 

‘ He was the only real Liberal I ever 
knew,’ was the emphatic expression of 
one High Church clergyman after his 
death. ‘I can truly say,’ writes another, 
‘that I learned very many lessons from 
him, but perhaps none more practically 
important than the interpretation of the 
word Liberality.’ 


Add to all these traits of noble- 
ness, that he was a thoroughly hard- 
working man, and the secret of his 
influence over his clergy, in spite of 
early unpopularity, is an open one. 
For we rejoice to say, that though 
our English clergy are too inde- 
on too little subordinated, too 

ittle of a class or caste, in short, to 
submit implicitly to commands from 
their superiors, whether those com- 
mands be within the limits of right 
or not; whether their superiors be 
good men or not; yet that they 
never long refrain from following a 
good example that is set them by a 
superior, or resist for long the - 
rity and influence which an active, 
courteous, and religious bishop at- 
tempts to exert over them. ng 
may it so continue! Long may it be 
before even their office carries with 
it an authority to override the con- 
sciences, and intellects, and actions 
of English gentlemen !—Talia hos- 
tibus evenerunt, et semper eveniant. 
We point to Bishop Stanle ’s suc- 
cess with his clergy, as holding out 
to English bishops an example of 
the methods by which hearts may 
be gained, esteem won, and obe- 
dience enforced. They would answer, 
we imagine, quite as well in the west 
as in the east of England; at least, 
till they have been tried and found 
wanting, we shall so continue to 
think. We wish, before we bring 
to a conclusion our remarks on 
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Bishop Stanley’s relations with his 
clergy, to draw particular attention 
toa e in his second Visitation 
Charge, as pointing to a scandalous 
evil, and at the same time as show- 
ing an effectual mode of preventing 
the mischief that would, if uncoun- 
teracted, ensue from it :— 


I cannot allow you to depart without 
repeating what I said in my former 
charge on the subject of anonymous 
letters, as I wish to make it as publicly 
known as possible that I invariably de- 
cline reading anonymous communica- 
tions, which, I am sorry to say, are still 
occasionally forwarded tome. No doubt 
the information may, in some cases be 
useful and well meant, but, knowing, as 
we all must, what power for evil, what 
a medium it may be, and too often is, 
for the gratification of private malice 
affecting the character of clergymen, I 
cannot bring myself to encourage so 
questionable a practice. Should there 
be any individuals here present who 
have thought fit to address me anony- 
mously, I wish them to know that, 
whatever may have been their communi- 
cations, they are altogether unknown 
to me. 


We know not to what extent the 
dastardly practice here denounced 
prevails among the clergy; but we 
make bold to say, that those of them 
who are guilty of it would find a more 
congenial system, and companions 
more akin to themselves at Stony- 
hurst or Maynooth, than among a 
clergy who, whatever be their faults, 
are "Tenecusiite men, and in an 
institution which has ever aimed, 
and we trust ever will aim, at the 
consecration rather than the destruc- 
tion of manliness and worth. It is, 
doubtless, a great evil for a minister 
of the national church to exhibit or 
to lead in secret an indecorous or 
vicious life; but some cures are 
worse than the diseases which they 
are applied to remedy. One effec- 
tual means of preventing the exten- 
sion of the evil would be found to 
lie in the adoption, by every bishop, 
of that excellent regulation before 
alluded to, by which the late Bishop 
of Norwich insisted on a private 
letter from every clergyman who 
signed the testimonials for a candi- 
date for orders, stating the oppor- 
tunities possessed by such clergy- 
man of acquaintance with the can- 
didate, and such details as were 
sufficient to prove the knowledge of 
the clergyman and the character of 
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the candidate. The bishop himself 
states that he adopted this resolu- 
tion, not only from a wish to secure 
a higher value for the testimonials 
sent to him, but from consideration 
for his clergy, and a desire, founded 
on his own experience, to rescue 
them from the difficult but common 
alternative of signing testimonials 
without sufficient knowledge, or of 
irretrievably offending the applicant 
by the refusal of an aio civility. 

The facts we have mentioned, and 
the traits of character exhibited in 
connexion with them—of both of 
which we have only culled samples— 
sufficiently account for the general 
esteem in which the bishop was held 
by his clergy, and the regret that 
was manifested at his death. But 
he might have been all that has 
been described, and yet his loss have 
brought no tear into the eyes of 
charity children, nor sadness upon 
the countenances of political oppo- 
nents. It is aremarkable feature in 
the life we are considering, that 
while discharging with unsurpassed 
strictness the especial duties of his 
office, he won the affections, and 
was attended by the sympathies of 
those from whom that office usually 
separates, even where it does not 
render them disaffected. One of 
his chaplains, who most frequently 
accompanied him:on confirmation 
tours, tells us— 


*The objects that would especially 
engage his attention were the friendless 
children that came from the different 
union-houses. His eye was always quick 
to discover their homely appearance, and 
before they were allowed to leave the 
rails of the communion-table he would 
address them individually; he used then 
to request that the chaplain to the work- 
house might be summoned, to whom he 
would express his satisfaction that these 
children had been brought to him, and 
would desire that he might be furnished 
with the list of their names. And it 
was his habit on his return home to 
forward to each a Bible and a Prayer- 
‘book, in which the name of the child, 
the date of the confirmation, with the 
words ‘ Remember the day,’ and the 
donor of the book, were written with 
his own hand.’ 


Again, when residing at Norwich, 
he employed his afternoon walk in 
visiting the poor and teaching in the 
schools, making no difference in this 
regard between the schools of Dis- 
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senters and of the Establishment ; 
and taking icular interest in the 
infant schools, bringing sugarplums 
for the little ones, and often joining 
himself .in the procession as the 
marched singing round the school- 
room. Here, too, his attention was 
cially directed to the children in 
the workhouse, and by his influence 
he organized and opened an evening 
school for them. We may briefly 
say, that to all the local institutions 
for the welfare of the poor, he lent 
a powerful aid ; eventually directing 
his personal charity mainly through 
a large saving club, organized and 
conducted by his eldest daughter, 
by which 1500 of the poorest class 
were enabled to receive assistance 
and help themselves at the same 
time ; a scheme that would naturally 
engage the sympathies of a practical 
philanthropist, as steering equally 
clear of cold-hearted indifference to 
the sufferings of others, and that 
indiscriminate charity which cor- 
rupts the character while it only 
momentarily relieves the necessities 
of those who are its subjects. There 
was at the same time no tendency 
in his character to flatter either the 
weaknesses or the vices of the poor ; 
and his advocacy of the new poor- 
law, and his prominent personal op- 
— to the chartists, who were, 
during the earlier part of his episco- 


pate, active at Norwich, exposed him 
to considerable obloquy among the 


lower classes. He was, on more 
than one occasion, exposed to per- 
sonal danger, and frequently to in- 
sult and annoyance from this cause ; 
but he was the last man to be de- 
terred from his duty ; and it is gra- 
tifying to find that, in the long run, 
the excellence of his character, his 
a of heart, and perhaps not 
east, his genuine English courage, 
produced their natural effect. In 
rag ar aay the poor used to speak of 

is being a ‘gentleman,’ and to no- 
tice the way in which he returned 
the bow of the poorest man who 
passed him in the streets, and the 
attention he showed to their little 
wants and matters of business, and 
the punctuality with which he kept 
the slightest promise he made in his 
visits to their homes. We mention 
these particulars, not only as illus- 
trative of the bishop’s character, 
and explanatory of the regret with 
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which his loss was felt, but as most 
important hints to those benevo- 
lent individuals, of whatever rank, 
who occypy themselves immediate] 
with the welfare of the poor. We 
never knew an instance in which the 
poor did more quickly appreciate 
conduct like this; we have known 
many in which the best intentions 
and the most untiring exertions have 
been of no avail, because frustrated 
by the manner in which they are 
carried out. Upon the whole, we 
believe the poor to be quite as sensi- 
tive about their self-respect as the 
better-off, if indeed they are not 
more so, in accordance with a gene- 
ral law, which induces us all to in- 
sist on more strongly and value more 
highly those rights which we ima- 
gine others inclined to withhold 
from us. 

No wonder that a character like 
his was attended with the blessing 
of the fatherless and the widow; 
for his ear was ever open to the cry 
of those that were ready to perish. 
‘We shall scarcely run the risk of 
contradiction in asserting that such 
a character is seldom found in com- 
bination with a bold and uncom- 


promising line of action on public 
questions. Speaking generally, the 


public, or, at least, the political 
career of such a man is sacrificed to 
a certain extent; partly from the 
kindness of heart which is implied 
in the character—more still from 
the undue depreciation of ordinar 
political topics in comparison mr 
schemes of philanthropy and acts of 
ersonal benevolence. Another cause 
is, undoubtedly, the fear that such 
men entertain of endangering their 
general influence, and thereby im- 
pairing their means of usefulness, 
y engaging in party contests, or 
making themselves prominent in 
pares of disputed right. They 
ear to give up to party what was 
meant for mankind. Bishop Stanley, 
on the contrary, was what would be 
ey called a strong party-man. 
ike many popular phrases, this 
confounds things very necessary to 
be distinguished, and frequently 
distinguishes persons who are, from 
their essential likeness, to be ranked 
together. In fact, Bishop Stanley 
was by nature and by habit an 
ardent upholder .of that which is 
morally right; an uncompromising 
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foe to that which his conscience dis- 
anaes and he had neither that 
subtilty of intellect, nor that gift of 
ambiguous language, which enables 
some of our distinguished men at 
once to relieve their inner minds of 
a burden, and at.the same time not 
to alarm the timid, or excite the 
hostility of the interested. So, it 
must be owned that Bishop Stanley 
was a Whig—perhaps something 
more than a Whig, in church matters, 
But as we would not leave an in- 
jurious impression on the. reader’s 
mind, and have not space to enter 
into political details, we add, that he 
was a Whig when it meant some- 
thing very different from what it 
does now; and that he had earned 
the best right to attack abuses that 
lay out of his own reach, by re- 
forming those which fell within it. 
It is to the liberality of his church 
sea pt and his fearless, unre- 
served expression of them in both 
word and action, that we must con- 
fine ourselves; and, besides the 
general object of illustrating the 
character of the man, we have an 
especial purpose in dwelling on 
them, as serving to prove by that 
best of arguments, an actual case, 
that the free avowal of, and practical 
adherence under all circumstances 
to principles conscientiously held, is 
not in the long run detrimental, but 
immensely advantageous to personal 
influence; and as further demon- 
strating what men are constantly 
inclined to forget, but what eve 
age, and our own at least as muc 
as any other, teems with striking 
examples of,—that those views of 
church government which divide 
men into what are called High and 
Low Churchmen do not constitute 
any real substantial grounds 
Se — and good men, 
and men thoroughly carrying out 
the great practical ends of Chris- 
tian church, are to be found on either 
side of the line of demarcation. 
Bishop Stanley, on all questions .of 
theology and ecclesiastical politics, 
took the side of free and compre- 
hensive rather than of precise and 
exclusive views. With Archbishop 
Bramhall, he ‘looked upon those 
churches that stood upon nice 
opinions as in a tottering condition 
—as if the temple were reversed, 
and the weight rested on the 
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pinnacles.’ His first public act was 
as strong an exemplification of this 
feeling, as it was a proof of his own 
boldness and ha of intolerance. 
He selected Dr. Arnold to preach 
his consecration sermon. Arnold’s 
name was at that time regarded 
generally by the clergy as a by-word 
of reproach; and any public mark 
of favour or esteem shown towards 
the author of the pamphlet on 
Church Reform was sure to be re- 
= as treason to the Church. 
t was not, we are expressly told, 
from motives of saeeull friendship, 
or similarity of theological views, 
that the bishop took this step, for 
there never existed between them a 
close intimacy or a complete har- 
mony of opinion; but in order to 
give public expression to his admira- 
tion br the fearless love of truth and 
goodness, which were the noblest 
characteristics of Arnold’s life and 
writings, and which constituted the 
essential likeness between the two 
characters, so widely dissimilar both 
in intellect and taste. The boldness 
of the choice was best proved by its 
result. Dr. Howley, then archbishop 
of Canterbury, while expressing his 
respect for Dr. Arnold, refused his 
consent, on the ground of the general 
offence it eeakl eine to the clergy. 
We would not make an invidious 
remark on one who is de , and 
whose learning and amiability entitle 
him to respect ; but to our thinking, 
unless the conduct of a Christian 
archbishop is judged not to be 
amenable to the ordinary rules of 
morality, thus to publicly stigmatize 
a brother clergyman who has com- 
mitted no moral or ecclesiastical 
offence—whose sole crime consists 
in a difference of opinion with the 
majority of his order upon points 
where difference is allowed, is about 
as really an immoral act as any 
which can be a eg within the 
—— of a prelate’s commission. 
e occasion was just one of those 
on which public men establish or 
shipwreck a reputation with those 
whose good opinion is worth having, 
as sure to carry with it the verdict 
of posterity. And has not the verdict 
been already given? As surely and 
unalterably as if six centuries had 
rolled by, Thomas Arnold ranks 
——- the men whom Europe knows, 
and of whom England is proud. And 
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for William Howley, except that 
Sidney Smith has immortalized him 
in a facetious story, who beyond 
the circle of his personal friends re- 
members or regrets him? ‘Thus 
the whirligig of time brings in its re- 
venges.’ 

In a like spirit, undeterred by 
the invective against him and his 
church, with which Father Mathew 
was received by the more vehement 
of the Protestant clergy; by the 
coldness and alienation produced in 
all ranks, from the fact of his being 
an Irish Roman-catholic priest; 
undeterred by the dislike generally 
entertained among those of his own 
rank to an eccentric pular move- 
ment,—the Bishop of N orwich was 
among the first to welcome the 
apostle of temperance, and not only 
heartily supported him on the plat- 
form at the first great meeting in 
which he presented himself to the 

ople of Norwich, but entertained 
nim at the episcopal palace with the 
cordiality due to a distinguished 
a. Subtler minds than the 

ishop’shave detected in temperance 
societies principles at variance with 
those of the church of Christ; 
worldly men have sneered at the 
notion of self-imposed vows aiding 
to break bonds which simple de- 
termination, founded on experience 
of evil, had failed to unrivet; even 
wise men have seen in such vows 
dangerous temptations to indulgence 
enhanced, because forbidden, and 
dangerous supports likely still fur- 
ther to enfeeble the will,—to 
strengthen and invigorate which by 
constant watchfulness and strenuous 
resistance is a far more searching 
remedy than to supersede its exer- 
cise by one violent act of sudden 
resolution. Men in the act of falling 
over a precipice are not likely to be 
nice as to their mode of saving them- 
selves; and we should not point to 
active sympathy as the predominant 
quality of the man, who would argue, 
when an opportunity of rescuing a 
fellow-creature in such a position 
occurred, as to the possible effects 
of this or that mode of preservation 
on the man’s future career. It was 
in the practical spirit which was his 
characteristic, that the Bishop acted 
in the face of a tremendous and ac- 
knowledged evil. To save the victims 
of drunkenness from the body-and- 
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soul-destroying vice to which they 
were enslaved, was his object; and 
it could seem to him little less than 
the cruellest pedantry to apply to 
men in their condition considerations 
applicable only to those who have 
not yet so far debauched their 
natures and destroyed their wills, as 
to be incapable of continued resolu- 
tion. The temperance movement, 
it is true, has not produced the 
lasting effects which its advocates 
hoped for; but if that is an argu- 
ment against it, it applies with 
double force to all the missionary 
societies, bible societies, tract so- 
cieties, and, in a word, to all the 
philanthropic schemes which this 
century has seen set on foot. We 
would rather say, in Bishop Stanley’s 
own words on a different subject,— 
* What a blessing it will be if we can 
but be made the instruments of 
saving the soul of one of these poor 


people.’ 

Still higher in the opinion of those 
who know the English clergy, and 
what is called the religious world 
generally, must be ranked Bishop 

tanley’s marked attentions to Mr. 
Macready and to Jenny Lind. In the 
case before mentioned, he ran the 
risk of being considered to place too 
little importance on the difference 
between the two churches of England 
and Rome, and to lend his counte- 
nance to a dangerous and uncon- 
trollable popular excitement. His 
marked homage to two actors ex- 
posed him to a more painful charge 
of lowering the character of a bishop, 
by associating with members of a 
profession generally held by reli- 
zious people in England to exclude 
the professors from respectable so- 
ciety, and almost as certainly from 
the kingdom of heaven : to a charge, 
in fact, of undervaluing, and by hi 
example teaching others to under- 
value, those broad distinctions of 
right and wrong, for which no 
man that lived ever had a more 
scrupulous regard, and an un- 
shrinking compliance with which 
was the inspiring principle of the very 
actions blamed. It was no slight 
motive which would have led a man 
like the late Bishop of Norwich to 
expose himself to such a charge; 
and when he requested, shortly after 
his elevation to his see, an introduc- 
tion to Mr. Macready, for the 
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P of thanking him for the 
noble efforts and sacrifices he had 
made to purify the national theatre ; 
and when at a subsequent period he 
invited Jenny Lind to stay at his 
amt during the time she was at 

orwich ; however judgments may 
be divided as to the propriety of 
both actions, there can be but one 
ne of the motives that prompted 
them, and of the manly boldness 
which allowed those motives to be 
developed into acts. For our own 
part, we are convinced that unless 
the Church will expand so as to 
comprehend genius in its multiform 
activity, it will find it impossible to 
comprehend a people over whom 
genius has unlimited control. If 
religion refuses to sanction art, re- 
fuses to work through and consecrate 
art, art must become sensual and 
religion barren. We are not ignorant 
of the great practical difficulties in 
the way of reconciling theatrical 
performances and their usual ac- 
companiments with the requirements 
of a religion whose basis is a strict 
morality; but if one means more 
effective than another can be found, 
it surely will be in the extension of 
the countenance and support of the 
ministers of religion to those artists 
whose whole lives are a struggle to 
release their art from impure acci- 
dents, and to exhibit it in its highest 
form, as subordinate to a lofty moral 
purpose. These things did Macready 
and Jenny Lind; ool we rejoice that 
while all Europe has done justice to 
the latter, England has, within the 
last few weeks, rendered thathomage 
to the character and talents of the 
former, which was only too long de- 
layed, and which, if exhibited at an 
earlier period, might have done 
much to rescue our stage from 
reproach, and to direct into its 
natural channels that dramatic 
genius which is so abundantly mani- 
fested among us, but which at 
present shrinks from the most 
effective mode of making itself felt 
for an instrument of good, because 
the stage is discountenanced, and 
therefore given up to frivolity, 
sensuality, and rant. 

We have reserved till last the most 
striking and significant act of Bishop 
Stanley’s whole career, in the light 
in which we are now considering it. 
To all who have taken interest in 
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the schemes of benevolence for which 
England has acquired an enviable 
distinction since the beginning of 
the present century, the name of 
John Joseph Gurney will be familiar 
as a household word. It is equally 
well known that he was a Quaker, a 
member of that sect whose principles, 
though quietly and inoffensively ex- 
hibited, are diametrically opposed 
to those of the Established Church. 
He was, without competition, the 
most eminent citizen of Norwich 
during Bishop Stanley’s episcopate. 
In the winter of 1846, his valuable 
life was suddenly terminated by an 
illness which carried him off in a 
few days. It is no matter of astonish- 
ment that the mourning of his city 
was universal, that the day of his 
interment was solemnized by an 
almost entire cessation of business, 
that thousands escorted the sad pro- 
cession to his grave, that the bells of 
the Norwich churches tolled his 
funeral knell. But considering the 
temper of the English clergy, the 
esprit de corps of the English 
prelacy, we may express our admir- 
mg astonishment that an English 
bishop should have hurried from 
London to preach in his cathedral 
church a funeral sermon over the 
dead and unbaptized Quaker, con- 
taining such a passage as the 
following :— 

My brethren, if we are justified by 
the Bible in awarding safety and salva- 
tion to him who endureth unto the end, 
then of our departed friend I would say, 
there are few over whose remains we 
could with more confidence pronounce 
the impressive words of that beautiful 
funeral service of our National Church 
—ashes to ashes, dust to dust, in sure 
and certain hope of a resurrection to 
eternal life. Far be it from us to ap- 
proximate to that Church which, claim- 
ing to itself infallibility, has declared 
that out of it there is no salvation : 
rather let us hold fast to the spirit of 
that comprehensive prayer in which we 
have this morning joined for the whole 
congregation of Christian people, and 
that comprehensive thanksgiving for all 
those who have departed out of this 
mortal life in the faith of Christ. 


Such an act would have won for 
a worse man than Bishop Stanley 
the ope a affection of the 
great English people, who beyond 
all things like straight-forwardness 
and honesty, and who know that 
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not two bishops on the bench could 
refuse their heart’s assent to the 
assurance herein expressed, though, 
perhaps, not one but Bishop Stanley 
would have dared in such a place 
to give the feeling utterance. 

We have now exhibited, as far as 
our space would allow, the episcopal 
career, Which had produced upon 
the inhabitants of Norwich the im- 
pression described in the language 
of eye-witnesses of his funeral. We 
have shown what the man was who 
had so won all hearts—conciliated 
the esteem of all who had come 
within his influence. We would 
gladly continue to trace his career 
down through his more than thirty- 
years incumbency of Alderley, and 
show the life a man must lead to 
form such a character. But space 
forbids ; suffice it to say, that these 
years were spent in the same ener- 
getic discharge of duties,—the same 
attention to what is practical and 
real,—the same disregard of what is 
merely false and conventional. In 
his parish, as in his diocese, the poor 
loved him, children were famuliar 
with him, and fond of him; and 
what he found a moral wilderness 
he left a cultivated garden. We 
cannot better link together the two 
pa of his career than by quoting 

rom his diary a passage which re- 
fers to insinuations which had been 
thrown upon him of being actuated 
in his acceptance of a bishopric by 
ambitious and selfish views. 

‘ Little do they guess how engrossed 
I altogether am in one sole object—the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of the 
diocese. By night, in my many waking 
hours, the working of my mind is how 
and what can be done by me to promote 
the end for which I accepted a situation 
for which in every other point I feel my- 
self so unqualified and unfit. I accepted 
it with a determination not to make it 
a source of profit to myself or patronage 
for others, it being my unshaken deter- 
mination to expend, not only the whole 
proceeds of the emoluments on the 
diocese, but the greater part of my 
private fortune also, saving little or no- 
thing more than it was my wish to do 
at Alderley : that, with regard to patro- 
nage, no motives of private interest, or 
mere connexion, or formal friendship, 
should sway me in giving preferments; 
and that the names hitherto on my list 
consist of individuals known to me only 
by respectability and fitness for the 
situations to which I could appoint them. 
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Such are the feelings with which I ac- 
cepted the office of a Bishop—on such 
I have acted hitherto; and God grant 
that nothing may induce me to depart 
from principles which will alone justify 
me in entering on a line of life and ardu- 
ous responsibility, drawing me aside 
from pursuits and tastes with which my 
habits were far more congenial.’ 


Thus it is always. Those who 
are most fit to discharge the duties 
of a high and onerous office are just 
those who accept it with most re- 
luctance: those who are most averse 
to quitting a smaller sphere of exer- 
tion are those who have most com- 
pletely -filled it—most thoroughly 
mastered its difficulties, and fa- 
thomed its capabilities. 

Remarks of great interest are 
scattered up and down the volume 
on which our article has been 
founded. Considering the impor- 
tance justly attached at the present 
time to university reform, the viru- 
lence with which our two national 


places of education have been as- 
sailed, and that the value of testi- 
mony depends mainly on the cha- 
racter of the witness, we are happy 


to be able to quote the spontaneous 
testimony of Bishop Stanley, himself 
an ardent reformer to the effect 
produced upon his own mind and 
character by his Cambridge educa- 
tion : 

‘I cau never be sufficiently grateful 
for the benefits I received within those 
college walls ; and to the last hour of 
my life I shall feel a deep sense of thank- 
fulness to those tutors and authorities 
for the effects of that discipline and in- 
valuable course of study which rescued 
me from ignorance, and infused an 
abiding thirst for knowledge, the means 
of intellectual enjoyment, and those 
habits and principles which have not 
only been an enduring source of personal 
gratification, but tended much to qualify 
me, from the period of my taking orders 
to the present day, for performing the 
duties of an extensive parish.’ 


The moral is obvious. If Cam- 
bridge, forty years ago, could leave 
such an impression on the mind of 
such a man, we are fairly entitled 
to argue, that now, after forty years 
of progressive improvement, where 
men can find nothing but faults in 
the university, its system and its 
teachers, a morbid disposition to 
fasten on the diseased parts of a 
complicated structure must have, at 
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least, as much to do with their com- 
plaints as any vices or defects ac- 
tually to be discovered. 

Another most important fact dis- 
tinetly stated by the memoir is, that 
Bishop Stanley did not enter into 
Holy Orders from a natural bias, 
but contrary to his own strong in- 
clination, which. was, to be a sailor. 
Such a fact opens upon us a large 
and very interesting field of inquiry. 
We confine ourselves at present to 
remarking, that a healthy character 
can find in any honourable occupa- 
tion objects of interest and means 
of usefulness; and that a constant 
obedience to the sense of duty is the 
surest test of a special mission. 
Edward Stanley might possibly have 
been a distinguished captain— he 
had all the qualities, physical, mental, 
and moral, required for success in 
the naval profession. We know 
that he became an admirable bishop, 
and that what enabled him to be so, 
was the resolute determination to 
do well the work which Providence, 
as manifesting itself in outward cir- 
cumstances, had marked out for him. 

It may appear, at first sight, 
strange that we have said nothing 
about Bishop Stanley’s theology. 
The truth is, that in the higher ac- 
ceptation of the term, he was no 
theologian. He was, indeed, suffi- 
ciently well read in ecclesiastical 
history and controversial divinity to 
know the great epochs of progress 
and the great landmarks that divide 
parties and churches; but into the 
minutie of these subjects he had 
never entered, nor had he any taste 
for them; he would have thought it 
smelling at the lees from which the 
wine had evaporated. Perhaps he 
undervalued dogmatic theology, as 
he certainly did its kindred science 
of metaphysics. At any rate, his 
character and intellect took fast hold 
of what was positive and real im 
Christianity, and found in that the 
food and sustenance which his prac- 
tical nature needed. The present 
and the future, the wants and the 

rospects of his fellow-men, filled 
fis heart and aroused his sympathy ; 
Christianity and the church pre- 
sented themselves to him mainly as 
living remedies for actual existin; 
evils,—as means, mighty beyond 
conception, of evoking the dormant 
energies and purifying the corrupted 
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hearts of his perishing fellow-men. 
To such a ele; religion comes, not 
in the shape of history, nor of philo- 
sophy, but as the perpetual presence 
of the Redeemer and the Comforter, 
hallowing daily life, making all men 
sacred, warming the heart with love, 
inspiring the soul with faith, touch- 
ing the tongue with the fire of zeal 
and earnest utterance. Long may 
it be before the historical and dog- 
matic elements in the English Chure 

are so exclusively recognised as qua- 
lifying men for the highest offices, 
as that the appointment of a zealous 
parish priest, of high personal cha- 
racter, of unquestioned piety, of 
tried experience, to the episcopate, 
should draw down upon the prime 
minister, who makes it, the oppro- 
brium of disregard to the interests of 
the Church, because he does not at 
the same time possess the qualifica- 
tions for filling a chair of Divinity 
or Ecclesiastical History. At pre- 
sent, we thank God that the Church 
of England is not reduced to a theo- 
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logical seminary, but is a great organ 
of national life, and that the func- 
tions of her priesthood are large, 
free, and untechnical,—expansible 
on every side to the ever new wants, 
intellectual and moral, of the Eng- 
lish citizens, whom it is appointed 
to train to the realization of their 
church-membership ; and that, as a 
consequence, the qualifications most 
ne and most highly to be valued 
in her bishops, are those that fit them 
to be governors of men, not profes- 
sors in the schools; that, to quote 
the profoundly common-sense re- 
mark of Sidney Smith, ‘The longer 
we live, the more we are convinced 
of the justice of the old saying, that 
an ounce of mother-wit is worth a 
pound of clergy; that discretion, 
gentle manners, common sense, and 
good nature, are, in men of high 
ecclesiastical station, of far greater 
importance than the greatest skill 
in discriminating between sub-lapsa- 
rian and supra-lapsarian doctrines.’ 


PHANTOMS AND REALITIES. 
An Autobiographp. 
PART THE THIRD—NIGHT. 


iL 
[HE whole colour of my life was 
changed in asingle night. Years 
of excitementcould nothave wrought 


such a miracle upon me. The next 
day, I seemed to have passed out of 
my former self into a new individual 
and a new state of existence. I was 
no longer alone! I was no longer 
drifting about, aimless and dreamy. 
There was work for me to do, and 
the interest I had in it was vivid 
and engrossing. 

What had become of the dwarf? 
Not a trace of him was to be found. 
I examined the grass, and fancied I 
could detect two or three dark spots; 
but there had been heavy showers 
in the night, and as the mould had 
been thrown up here and there, dis- 
colouring the verdure, I could not 
determine whether these spots were 
blood-marks, as I feared, or the 
mere beating ofrainand mire. But 
I did not trouble myself any farther. 
Our persecutor was gone. That 
was all we cared to be assured of; 


and our next step was to escape from 
a place in which it was no longer 
safe for us to remain. 

That mournful voice was still in 
my ears; but the consciousness of 
danger, the sense of triumph, the 
selfishness of happiness, out-cla- 
moured it! Destined as it was, to 
return in after years in tones that 
always seemed more piteous and 
more laden with pain and bitterness 
as that miserable night receded 
farther and farther back into the 
darkness of the past, it came upon 
me the next morning with something 
of a feeling of asperity and anta- 
gonism. ere was yet the risk 
that the dwarf might re-appear, and 
as everything concerning his rights 
and his probable mode of proceeding 
was vague and uncertain, we were 
much more occupied in thinking of 
our own security, than of his suf- 
ferings or wrongs. Indeed, under 
the influence of the feelings that 
actuated us then, we were strongly 
impressed with the conviction that 
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the wrongs were all on our side, and 
that whateverhe mighthave suffered, 
a measure of 


People who do a wrong, seldom 
have any difficulty in finding out 
excuses and justifications for it. We 
certainly had abundant ground to 
complain of the conduct of poor 
Tasbiseahiies. We were not aware 
that in those moments of irritation 
and revenge, we exaggerated his 
faults, and palliated our own. We 
could see everything he had done 
that was harsh, or disagreeable, or 
unjust; we could see nothing we 
had done ourselves that was not 
forced upon us in self-defence, and 
capable of vindication. We had 
acted all throughout, upon a neces- 
sity he had woven round us like a 
net. We were, in fact, the victims, 
and he was the cool, crafty, heart- 
less tempter and persecutor. We 
did all we could to forget the brief 
gleam of humanity he had betrayed 
the evening before. What was that 
weighed against years of oppression 
and cruelty? And even if we were 
inclined to admit that it showed his 
character in rather a better light, it 
came too late to be entitled to any 
consideration from us. If he had 
been capable of such manly feelings, 
why did he not exhibit them sooner ? 
But the truth was, we affected not 
to believe in the genuineness of his 
emotions. He was such an habitual 
mimic, that he could assume any 
mood that suited the occasion, and 
nobody could tell whether he was 
in earnest or not, which warranted 
us in supposing that the whole of 
that wild burst of passionate re- 
proaches, apparently welling up out 
of baffled and imploring love, might 
have been put on like any other 
piece of cunning gesticulation. 

I was quite willing to believe that 
the deep and harrowing emotion he 
exhibited was mere acting, or at least 
a passing spasm of wounded vanity, 
or even of — in its dying throes. 
It was comfortable to suppose that 
he had endeavoured to im upon 
me to the last, to gull and outrage 
me. I wanted some such apology 
to myself for hating him, with that 
heart-rending cry rising up out of 
the earth, and ascending in accents 
of unutterable grief to heaven! It 
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was needful that I should hate and 
despise him during the first few 
hours of that violent transition which 
was to alter the whole face of things, 
and project me into a new life, in 
which occupation and intercourse 
were to be displaced by lonely 
wanderings and the isolation of the 
heart. It was needful that I should 
have some strong sophism to bridge 
over the gulf that was henceforth to 
awn between me and mankind; and 
felt that this detestation of the 
dwarf was a link that still connected 
me with the world I had forsaken. 

I had not courage enough to 
attempt to do any justice to him. 
I did not dare to imagine what his 
agonies must have been, if, indeed, 
he still lived. I was plumed with 
conquest. Hewascrushed. I could 
only fancy him crawling, bleeding, 
andstraining himself along the ak 
to creep away and hide himself, and 
leave me to my happiness. But to 
relieve this image of its appealing 
claims upon my pity or remorse, to 
arm myself against a possibility of 
relenting, I associated this figure 
of the wretch grovelling out of sight - 
with all that was venomous and 
treacherous in the nature of reptiles. 
I refused to consider him human. 
Had I dared to look into his heart 
—now that the wretch’s last hope 
was extinct—to gaze upon the misery 
which filled it to overflowing, if, 
indeed, he were not dead, and his 
heart broken, how could I have held 
my head erect, and looked -into 
Astrea’s face with eyes that rained 
joy, and pride, and exultation into 

ers? 

Some sorts of happiness are 
essentially cruel and selfish. Such 
was hers—such was mine. We 
knew it; yet, although our natures 
were not originally hard or narrow, 
we would not suffer ourselves to be 
generous even in our thoughts to- 
wards him we had wronged. We 
were afraid to trust our feelings in 
that direction. 

Few questions passed between us 
that morning. We knew by instinct 
what was before us, and what it was 
necessary for each of us todo. We 
had a mutual terror that he was 
dead, but we did not give it utter- 
ance. There was no need. We 
knew that the same fear was in both 
our minds, and we tried to avoid it. 
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We imagined that we ought to be wildering wonder in their o 

very cheerful, and banish loomy mouths, which, under any other ee 
and distressing subjects. It was cumstances, might have amused us; 
a kind of hymeneal day with us! but we were not in a mood to 


There were wild altars in our 
thoughts, hung with garlands, and 
lighted up by sunshine ; and to these 
we brought our vows and a 
and all the mirth and gaiety, with- 
out much speech, we could summon 
into our looks. There was a visible 
effort in all this at both sides; but 
notwithstanding the ghastly hand, 
smeared — ase that oes 
~ gy Samm and then to come out 0 


the ess of the night, and hold 
us back, our jubilee oul out the day 


valiantly. 

Astrea did not go to the windows. 
This was not from an apprehension 
of anything she should see, but from 
a nervous aversion of the light, 
which strangely affected her that 
morning. She lat her rooms dark- 
ened, and —— herself over _ 

reparations for departure. le 
mee elma a single word on 
the subject; yet both felt how im- 
perative it was to fly from that house. 
. And flight it was; not mere travel- 
ling for ease or pleasure. How 
rapidly we got through our task- 
work, and what vivacity there was in 
our eyes and fingers! It was the 
eagerness to get away, as if all our 
joys lay before us, and at a distance 
from that place, which gave such 
activity to our motions. At a hasty 
glance it might be supposed we were 
merrily occupied, there was so much 
alacrity in the bustle we made; but 
the bent and oo heads =a a 
strange contradiction to the bus 
hands P 


At last the moment came when 
we were to take our departure. A 
thrill of terror shot through our 
veins, as a close post-chaise, sweep- 
ing t h the trees, stopped -_ 
denly at the door, where we stood 
in the shadow of the portico with 
our cases and boxes waiting for its 
arrival. The good people of the 
house, somewhat alarmed, and hardly 
knowing what construction to put 
— this sudden movement, which 

ey connected vaguely with the 
mysteries of the night ethins were 
dotted about the gravel walk and 
under the trees ; two very old people 
and two or three grandchildren, 
looking up helplessly at us, with a be- 


8 less and oppressive, shook us 
both to the core as I handed Astrea 
into the post-chaise, and hastily 
following her, closed the door—leav- 
ing the windows open, that we 
might breathe freely, and see every 
object distinctly around us and in 
advance of us. 

There was a desperate exultation 
in that moment too!—a riotous sense 
of fierce happiness! I was carrying 
away Astrea from the whole world! 
Astreawas giving upthe whole world 
for me! My heart beat loudly, and 
poured its palpitating blood into my 
throbbing temples. The postillion 
eracked his whip, end the panting 
horses started off with a plunge, as 
if they would tear up the earth. We 
turned to each other,—our faces 
were — up with a flush of rap- 
ture, I clasped her hands in mine, and 
showered a hundred burning kisses 
upon them; and when we cleared 
the little valley, and felt the fresh 
breeze of the cool uplands upon our 
cheeks, we thought that, from the 
days of.the first innocence in the 
garden of Eden to that hour, no 
two people ever loved each other 
80 passionately, or were ever s0 pro- 
foundly happy ! 


a pointsof humour. Terror, 


The first hour of accomplished 
love is perhaps the only passage in 
a man’s life with which he is per- 
fectly satisfied. It is the only reality 
that does not disappoint the dream 
of expectation. There is no region 
of speculation beyond it—its horizon 
bounds his world—its present en- 
gulfs his past and his future. In 
all other circumstances, it is true 
that— 

Man never is, but always to be, blest ; 


but here the aphorism is falsified. 
In this brief hour, the lover is so 
thoroughly ‘blest’ as to have but 
one desire left,—that it should last 
for ever! Clouds, surcharged with 
tears that will not flow, gather into 
our eyes as we look back upon these 
memories. 

What we both wanted was obli- 
vion. We were anxious to forget 


everything, except the perilous de- 


a rr ee re 
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light we had borne, like a burning 
brand, out of that dark struggle. We 
had the oblivion we desired—for a 
time. All other considerations were 
absorbed in ourselves. The scenes 
and the people with whom we had 
been mixed up, and the incidents 
that had driven us out from amongst 
them, entered no more into our con- 
versation than if they had never 
existed. We felt that we had given 
up the old life and had begun a new 
one, and that an effort was necessary 
to strengthen ourselves against any 
suggestions of pity or remorse that 
might point towards the waste and 
ashes we had left behind us. We 
felt, too, that those efforts hardened 
us; but people who harden them- 
selves for each other’s sake against 
the rest of the world, have a great 
faith in their own sensibility while 
the process of hardening is going on. 
They even believe that the more 
callous they become, and the more 
completely they isolate their sympa- 
thies, the more tenderness they are 
capable of developing to each other. 
It is like people who bar up their 
doors and windows to enjoy them- 
selves by themselves, forgetting that 
all genial and healthy elements and 
influences—light, sunshine, air—are 
diffusive and universal. 

I took precautions to avoid the 
danger of being tracked. I knew 
not what I had to dread —what 
shapes of revenge or retribution 
might follow me; but whether 
law or vengeance, it was equally 
necessary, at least while blood on 
both sides was hot, to cut off all 
pursuit. Dismissing the post-chaise 
outside Dover, we walked into the 
town, having sent our luggage for- 
ward by a different conveyance. I 
urged upon Astrea the necessity of 
avoiding public places at present,— 
that we should not be seen on the 
drive or the esplanade,—that, in 
short, we ought to keep as much as 
possible in obscurity. The colour 
mounted into her cheeks as I spoke 
to her, and heavy rolling clouds 
seemed to course over her face. It 
was early to open the book of fate 
for omens of the future! She had 
never thought of this before. The 
actual details and humiliations of 
the Pariah’s life had never presented 
themselves to her; and this unex- 
pected suggestion of the ban that 
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shut us out from the open daylight 

of the world around us, fell heavily 

upon her. It was the first blush 

of shame! But shaking off her’ 
rich tresses, which in the beat and 

fl had fallen down over her 

shadtent. she looked up at me, and 

laughed—a brave laugh, that chilled 

me to the heart. 

Passing out of Dover in a carriage 
which we hired at the farther end of 
the town, we made our way in the 
haze of the evening towards a seat- 
tered village on the coast near Wal- 
mer Castle. Here we established 
ourselves, quite secure from inter- 
ruption, and with ample opportu- 
nity, in the way of leisure, to reflect 
upon our situation, and strike out 
permanent plans for the future. 

Leisure it was, most rare and 
ethereal! We had nothing on earth 
to do but to walk out, and walk in 
again, and look at each other all day 
long. The interminable stretches of 
strand we paced, hour after hour ; 
the old wooden huts on the beach, 
white as silver, that the sea used to 
beat against every day, leaving little 
crests of foam in the hollows between 
them, to glisten there for a moment, 
till the sand sucked them up; the 
row of marine cottages, with ‘as 
green shutters, and small gardens 
in front, boxed up with tarred rail- 
ings, and cut in the centre by a 
single walk, strewn all over with 
the dust and fragments of shells ; 
the single bathing-machine that 
served the whole village, and seemed 
even too much for it, and that looked 
as if it had never moved out of the 
one spot, with its rusty wheels half 
buried in the drift of gravel and 
sea-weed—all such little unchange- 
able items of that marvellous leisure 
are strongly impressed upon me. It 
would have been very dreary if we 
had not had something in ourselves 
to fall back upon; and as long as 
that lasted, we bore up against the 
flatness and sameness of our lives. 
The sea, of all things, grows hea 
and wearing to people whose consti- 
tutions are not capable of drinking 
in health and elasticity from its ex- 
hilarating breezes. There is nothin 
so monotonous as the wailing an 
lashing sea, especially in the night 
time, when ess covers it, and 
its presence is announced only 
that eternal surging and moaning 
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of the waters which strike upon the 
invalided fancy like the cries of 
suffering spirits. The seaboard po- 
pe on the coast of Brittany 

ve an ocean superstition which ex- 
fictly answers to this interpretation 
of the peculiar melancholy of the 


waves, soughing and pining along 
the beach at night. 


We liked this solitude at first. It 
left us entirely to ourselves, which 
was precisely the ideal life we had 
yearned for. The same objects every 
day in our walks,—the same objects 
every moment to look out upon from 
our windows,—the same faces, few 
or none, on the desolate sands,— 
the very same sky, with hardly any 
variation, although the slightest fluc- 
tuation in the points of the wind, or 
the current of the clouds, produced 
a sensation! It suited us at first, 
for we had no space in our thoughts 
for external objects, and the total 
absence of all excitement threw us 
more in upon ourselves. But even 
then it was sad. Such days of idle- 
ness—such idle dalliance—such a 
happy negation of all action and 
effort! ow long was this to last? 
or rather, how long could such a life 
last for two people who felt within 
themselves aspirations for movement 
and results of some kind? 

. Although we hid ourselves in this 
retirement for several months, I did 
not consider it necessary to adopt 
the further security of ¢ ing my 
name. I yielded to the prudence of 
avoiding a collision with the dwarf, 
if he still lived; but I shrank from 
the meanness of denying myself to 
any demand that might be made 
upon us, should my retreat be dis- 
covered. All links between us and 
London were broken. For three 
months, Astrea had had no commu- 
nication with anybody. Her friends 
and relations might have supposed 
that she was dead, which she wished 
them to think. She knew that she 
was dead to the world, and that she 
should never re-enter it; and she 
only looked forward to the moment 
when she might put her house in 
order, and sit down for the rest of 
her life in tranquillity and obscurity. 
In the beginning, this was a glad- 
dening prospect to her; her high 
spirits and bounding enthusiasm 

d onwards into the future, and 

ed it with images of love in a state 
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of beatitude; but as time advanced, 
and the dreary sea fell dismally on 
her ears, and the long walks on the 
beach had lost their freshness, and 
there was nothing to be read in 
each other's faces, which had not 
been read there ten thousand times 
over,—except, perhaps, an increas- 
ing look of care and anxiety,—this 
prospect of settling down, alone, 
away from human intercourse, with. 
out any object to live for, without 
motives to exertion,—without aims, 
purpose, occupation,—with a brand 
upon us that seemed upon 
our foreheads, so that we d not 
venture into the haunts of our fellow- 
men, lest they should shun us or 
expel us from amongst them ;—this 
rospect, as time advanced, grew 
ker and darker, and Astrea, still 
buoyant, and energetic, and strong 
in her resolves, relinquished slowly 
the charming pictures she had drawn 
in her imagination, and came down 
to the most prosaic views of our 
position, tinged from day to day 
with tints that grew more and more 
sombre. The bright colours of the 
had all faded. 

With the agent of my property in 
the north I was in constant cor- 
respondence. To him alone I con- 
fided my address, and through him 
received all letters and communica- 
tions that were left for me in London 
or elsewhere. Strange to say, that 
for three months no intellazence 
reached us concerning the dwarf; 
nor had I any means of procuring 
information, unless I entrusted my 

ent with my secret, which I con- 
sidered unsafe. I was unwilling to 
originate any inquiry on the subject. 
It was for him to seek me, not for 
me to follow him. He could have 
had no difficulty in reaching me by 
a letter, and his silence seemed to 
imply either that he had abandoned 
all er thoughts of revenge, or, 
which was more likely, that he was 
dead. 

As the days shortened into winter, 
and the howling winds came early 
in the evenings, and drove us home 
hour or two before dinner, 


a 
to get ugh the interval as well 


as we could by the fireside, our 
reserve on personal matters gra- 
dually wore off, and it became a re- 
lief to us to talk freely upon the 
topics which we had hitherto been 
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reluctant to approach. These wintry 
conversations, leading to nothing, 
yet wonderfully animated by bitter- 
ness of spirit, showed the change 
that Astrea’s character was under- 
going. She was more easily chafed 
y contradiction than she used to 
be, and dwelt more upon words, and 
small points, and trifles which for- 
merly she would have hurried over 
with indifference ; conversation de- 
generated, I could hardly tell how, 
into discussion; and notwithstand- 
ing the ascendancy and elevation of 
her lan e and her manner, I 
could see that there was less real 
strength behind, and that beneath 
the calmness which still sat loftily 
upon her, there was much secret 
and repressed agitation. Sometimes 
she presented to me the idea of a 
woman who was sustaining an ha- 
bitual expression of command and 
self-possession by the mere energy 
of her will, and who, when that failed 
her, would break down at once, and 
be shattered, like a vase, in the fall. 

The winter was deepening round 
us, and drifting gales ran shudder- 
ingly along the bleak strand, and 
— over the waters, lashed them 
into fury, till they broke upon the 
ears like distant thunder. Somte- 
times there was an epic grandeur in 
these scenes, when a rush of black 
clouds, descending upon the sea, 
blotted out its mighty palpitations, 
burying it, and the masses that 
floated on its surface, under one 
vast pall, which hung there like a 
curtain, till the lightning rent it 
open and disclosed an horizon of 
fire. But these occasional changes, 
although they imparted a little va- 
riety to the out-of-door scene, only 
helped to make our in-door life the 
more triste, by shutting us up half 
the day in the house. 

The seasons are all-important to 
two people who are living apart 
from the world. It is surprising 
how much depends upon their fluc- 
tuations, — how the temper, the 
health, the desire of life and capa- 
city of enjoyment, are affected by 
the aspect of the morning, the turn 
of the day at noon, the intermittent 
shower, the shifting of the wind, the 
cold, the heat. When people are 
occupied, these things have little 
influence upon them, and very often 
none at all, But to the listless and 
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idle—especially when they are con- 
strained into idleness against their 
inclinations—the slightest incident 
that breaks the dull monotony of the 
day is magnified into an event. 

t were we to do in these short 
dismal days and long shivering 
nights? Books? Newspapers? We 
had both, and tired of them. The 
power of abstraction necessary for 
the enjoyment of books was no 
longer at our command. We could 
not abstract ourselves from our own 
thoughts to enter into the political 
controversies of history, or the ficti- 
tious sorrows of the novel or ro- 
mance. The newspaper had some 
attraction at first. We looked out 
for the names of people we knew. 
Births, marriages, and deaths, which, 
I believe, I had never read in my 
life before, were now explored wit 
breathless curiosity. But week by 
week, and month by month, our 
curiosity diminished ; and as we be- 
came more and more divorced from 
society, and our personal interest in 
it fell away, the newspaper lost its 
charm. It lay sometimes untouched 
upon the table. Astrea relinquished 
it first; and although I dawdled 
over it every day out of sheer inani- 
tion, it only yielded me a sort of 
excuse for silence. Astrea saw that 
I used it as a refuge against a ¢éte- 
a-téte after breakfast, and had the 
good sense to provide herself with 
other occupations, so that she should 
not seem to be deserted for the 
newspaper ! 

This was all very well in the 
morning. But when the rapid dark- 
ness fell, and evening and night 
came, how was time to be filled? 
It was not always pleasant to sit 
listening to the savage roar of the 
waters across the high road in front 
of our windows, or to watch the 
flickering of the lights, or the ripple 
of the curtain, as the wind, forcin 
its way into the house in spite of all 
precautions, exhibited a special cu- 
riosity to investigate every cranny 
of our small apartment. We had 
no resource but to talk. Reading, 
as a habit, under such circumstances, 
with a fear and doubt upon our 
minds, which had latterly grown 
terribly alarming, from the interval 
of time that had elapsed without one 
word to clear up the mystery that 
haunted us, would have driven us 
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mad. We were compelled to turn 
to each other and talk in those dismal 
winter nights; and as the one sub- 
ject was insensibly acquiring a mo- 
nopoly of our thoughts, we could 
not help constantly reverting to it. 
At last we brooded so much over it, 
that, whatever subject we began 
upon, we were sure to drop into and 
end with that. 

It was natural we should be much 
occupied with a matter which con- 
cerned us so deeply. Five months 
had now p away since the 
night we last saw the dwarf, and 
we had a right to suppose that, if 
he still lived, his vengeance was not 
idle. Yet we had never heard of 
him, although, had he taken any 
steps to trace us, they must have 
reached me through the channel by 
which all other communications were 
conveyed tome. Had he abandoned 
the revenge he had threatened us 
with, or were all animosities between 
us discharged in the grave? My 
belief was, that he was dead,—judg- 
img partly from his wound, and the 
dreadful excitement he had under- 
gone, which was not unlikely to 
prove fatal to a frame so liable to 
snap from any violent action. Astrea 
thought. otherwise: she was con- 
vinced that he still lived, and that 
he was cherishing some subtle 
scheme to destroy us. She said that 
she knew him better than I did, and 
over and over again cautioned me 
to be upon my guard. I urged the 
necessity of endeavouring to obtain 
the requisite information, to set our 
doubts at rest, and proposed to go 
to London privately for the purpose. 
But Astrea strongly resisted that 
proceeding. She did not care to 
obtain any information. How would 
it helpus? Suppose he was dead? 

The course she took upon this 
subject gave me some uneasiness. 
T echoed in my own heart the ques- 
tion she so frequently started, but 
which I could never answer. Sup- 
pose he was dead? & could only 
suppose it; I could not follow the 
speculation any farther. Astrea 
may have conjectured that all was 
mist and storm in my mind beyond 
that point, and was therefore indif- 
ferent about clearing up our present 
a. She thought it better to 
eave things as they were, than 
to open new sources of embarrass- 
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ment—perhaps of sorrow and bit- 
terness ! 

This was the main topic between 
us. We talked over it perpetually, 
and used to sit up long past mid- 
night, weaving foolish webs of things 
that might never be, and unweaving 
things that had been, for the sake 
of fancying how differently we might 
have woven them had we had the 
threads from the first in our own 
hands! One night—a gusty, dry, 
cold night—while we were ies en- 
gaged, as usual, in a kind of waking 
dream over the fire, a sudden knock 
at the door startled the whole house. 
It was a very small house, or cot- 
tage, and the sound ran all up the 
little stairs, and seemed to enter 
bodily every one of the little rooms. 
It was a peremptory and nervous 
knock. The oe was ex- 
traordinary in itself, particularly at 
that hour; and ao the outa of 
the house, who occupied the rooms 
below, could make up his mind to 
open the door, he thought it neces- 
sary to take my opinion and counsel 
on the subject. 

‘If it be for you, sir, what am I 
to say?’ cried the man, looking a 
little pale and terrified. 

‘For me? That is very unlikely— 
very. But if it should be——’ 

‘At home, of course,’ said Astrea. 
‘If it be anybody for us, show them 
wu , 


We listened anxiously, as the 


landlord went down stairs. Astrea 
was quite collected, and sat opposite 
the door of our apartment, so that 
whoever entered should see her at 
once. Presently the bolts were 
withdrawn, and the chain dropped 
—for in these small houses they 
adopted precautions in the winter 
season, when the poor, like the birds, 
were starved out, and are occa- 
sionally compelled to commit depre- 
dations for food. A stranger entered 
the hall. We heard the tramp of 
his boots, and could distinguish 
clearly that there was but one 
person. There was a flutter for a mo- 
ment below, and then the stranger, 
following the landlord, ascended the 
stairs. The door opened, and a 
man, warmly muffled up, entered the 
room. We both rose. He looked 
at us for a moment—spoke to me by 
my name—but I recognised neither 
his features nor his voice. One 
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fact, however, was obvious—he was 
not our Mephistophiles. 


ITT. 


‘You have forgotten me,’ said the 
stranger. ‘I am not surprised at 
it. Many years have elapsed, and 
great changes have happened since 
we » 

I scrutinized him carefully. His 

voice awakened some dim associa- 

tions, but nothing distinctly ; and I 

could not recall where or when I 

had seen him before. At length, 

just as I had almost given it up, it 
urst upon me all at once. 

‘Forrester!’ I exclaimed. 

‘You find me altered. But it is 
only in appearance. We all alter 
in time. I hope you will not think 
I have intruded unwarrantably upon 
you. The truth > —-het—tan he 
turned hesitatingly towards Astrea, 
who was still standing, looking on, 
and wondering at the scene before 
her. 

I finished the sentence for him by 
introducing him to her in a hurried 
way. It was the first time such a 
ceremony had taken place. I did 
not know how it was to be done 
exactly, and felt at a loss how 
to designate her. To escape the 
difficulty, I simply cmmndee him, 
but did not repeat her name. The 
circumstance was trifling in itself, 
and proceeded, on my part, from 
delicacy, rather than any evasion of 
responsibility ; but I thought Astrea, 
as she made a very formal curtsey 
to the stranger, looked hurt and 
angry. Slight things were beginning 
to jar upon her nerves; and it was 
not until I noticed the effect of this 
trivial action upon her, that I had 
the least suspicion she would have 
even noticed it. 

Forrester was much altered. His 
face had grown thinner, and was 
bronzed all over; his had 
spread out, and become gaunt; and 
his voice had fallen into a low, 
husky tone, in which I could trace 
hardi a single reminiscence of those 
modulations in which he used to re- 
late ghost stories, and other strange 
narratives, with such wonderful 
gusto and effect. The sight of him— 
seated there in a great cushioned 
chair by the fireside that winter's 
night, talking in his deep voice, 
brought back a flood of memories, 
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A youth of mental sorcery and 

isordered passion—things inexpli- 
cable in themselves, and marvellous 
in their issues—returned upon me, 
bringing with them the awe and 
superstition of the old creed. It 
was like a piece of enchantment. I 
was living in that worldof spirits over 
again; and as I checodedl Heuneian 
stretch out his long sharp fingers 
over the table, I could not help 
thinking that he was come on a 
mission from a potentate, whom 
people uenty name with more 
terror than respect. Of course, I 
shook off these absurd fancies; and 
after a few general revelations on 
both sides, during which he told 
me that he had spent all the inter- 
vening years in wandering, chiefly 
in the East, and that he had found 
his way back to England only within 
the last two months, I inquired how 
he had discovered our retreat. 

‘I was anxious to see you again,’ 
he replied, ‘and having found and 
lost several traces of you in London, 
I went into the north, believing that 
there, at least, I should obtain some 
satisfactory tidings. Your agent 
knew me, and was, perhaps, more 
confidential with me. than he would 
have been with others.’ He paused, 
as if he was not quite sure whether 
he ought to enter into particulars 
before Astrea. My only apprehen- 
sion was, that he was about to make 
some allusion to former circum- 
stances in whith we had been 
mutually interested, and intimating 
to him by a sign, which he evidently 
understood, my desire to avoid all 
those matters, I requested him to 
continue his narrative. 

‘Pray go on,’ said I, assuming 
an appearance of the utmost can- 
dour; ‘we have no secrets from 
each other.’ 

‘He seemed to think that some- 
thing had happened which rendered 
it necessary for you to aoe out of 
London,’ Forrester resumed. ‘This 
first attracted my attention, and, 
being an idle man, I thought my 
services might be of some use to 
you. Lhad great difficulty in pre- 
vailing on him to give me your 
address, nor would he consent to 
give it until I had made some in- 
quiries in certain quarters in town, 
which he indicated tome. He had 
strong suspicions that + was 

RR 
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danger in those quarters; and the 
only inducement I could bribe him 
with was that I should ascertain 
whether his suspicions were well 
founded, in order that I might ap- 
rise you of the result. He would 

ve done all this himself, but he 
was afraid you might think it a 


liberty.’ 

: Well, my steward is certainly a 
shrewd fellow ; but I cannot imagine 
what inquiries he could have set you 
upon.’ 

Forrester looked at me very ear- 
nestly. He had small grey eyes, 
and when he was moved by an 
strong feeling, the light that came 
into them conveyed it with most 
singular effect. At this moment, in 
his eyes and in his voice, there was 
an unmistakeable expression of grief 
and compassion as he pronounced 
the name of the dwarf. 

I confess I was startled at the 
sound. The mystery that had al- 
ways hung over Forrester was darker 
than ever. He was utterly unlike 
all other men. Whatever subject 
or business he took an interest in, 
seemed to grow into solemn impor- 
tance under his hands, and to acquire 
an unaccountable fascination from 
his connexion with it. His attenuated 
figure, the habit of loneliness which 
imparted such severe and inflexible 
gravity to his features, his very dress, 
loose, careless, and slouching, all 
helped to give a peculiar force to his 
words. ad the Wandering Jew 
suddenly appeared before us, and 
mentioned fire name of the dwarf, I 
could not have been more astonished. 
My steward was ignorant of my 
acquaintance with him, and Forrester 
had left England before it began. 
By what means, then, could For- 
rester have obtained a clue to him? 
It really looked like a stroke of 
diablerie. 

* You knew him, then?’ inquired 
Astrea, quite as much surprised as 
I was myself. 

‘I have known him many years,’ 
he returned. 

‘ How very strange !’ I observed. 
* This gentleman,’ I continued, turn- 
ing to Astrea, ‘ is a very old friend 
of mine. Long before I knew you, 
we were much together ; at one time 
—— Yet I never heard him 
speak of—did you know him then?’ 
I inquired of Forrester. 

‘ Yes; intimately. I was in his 
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confidence. There is nothing sur- - 
prising in that.’ 

‘Oh no; only it does seem odd, 
that, in London, where there are so 
many hundreds of thousands of 
human beings, people should find so 
many common acquaintances in the 
crowd.’ 

‘ We can generally trace the won- 
der to very natural causes, if we will 
only take the trouble to look into it. 
You made his acquaintancethrougha 
friend of mine—in fact, through me!’ 

It was so; and I had forgotten all 
about it. Forrester’s knowledge of 
the dwarf was therefore antecedent 
to my own; and, curiously enough, 
it was my acquaintance with him 
that led to my introduction to the 
family. How very strangely these 
things seemed to come about, and to 
bring me back to the time when 
Forrester held my destiny in his 
power!—an age of exciting expe- 
riences, equal in emotion and re- 
action to awhole life-time, had passed 
in the interval, and here he was now 
returned suddenly, and sitting at 
my hearth, with the threads of my 
fate again in his hands! 

I was all impatience to know 
whether the dwarf still lived, but 
was afraid to ask the question, or, 
rather, to betray my anxiety about it. 
Astrea, as usual, was more cou- 
rageous. 

* You have seen him then? It 
was to him, I presume, the steward 
directed your inquiries ?” 

‘ Exactly so ; Sut I must beg an 
indemnity for the man’s zeal, if you 
think he did wrong in confiding his 
fears to me.’ 

‘ These old servants,’ I replied, 
‘ will do things their own way. Pray 
goon. You saw him?’ 

‘ Yes—I saw him.’ 

* How long since ?” 

* T left him only last night.’ 

At these words, I took the liberty 
of indulging myself with a very long 
breath, which I certainly had not 
ventured upon since the ene 
of this nervous conversation; an 
even Astrea, malgré her grand air 
of indifference, looked a little more 
at her ease. 

‘T will tell you everything exactly 
as it hesiniel’. I came here to tell 1¢ 
to you, hoping I might be the means 
of rendering some service—at both 
sides. If I should say anything 
painful to either, you must forgive 
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me. My intention is not to inflict 
fresh wounds, but to heal old ones.’ 

We assured him that we accepted 
his kindness as it was meant; and 
he then went on. 

‘ Harley [that was the name of 
the steward] suspected that you had 
had a quarrel in that quarter; and 
in the course of some inquiries he 
had made, he discovered that your 
antagonist, as he supposed, had been 
shot, and his fears, following up this 
discovery, led him to apprehend 
nothing less than a criminal prosecu- 
tion. Finding that I was personally 
acquainted with the gentleman, he 
entreated me to ascertain exactly 
how the case stood. I knew nothing 
more. Harley threw out some vague 
conjectures as to the cause of this 
supposed quarrel ; but they were so 
cory Tage, that I thought it best 
to dismiss them from my mind alto- 

ether, and to obtain the information 

sought from the principal himself. 
You must remember that I have 
not yet heard your version of the 
affair; and that I am now about to 
give you his. 

‘It is about a month since I first 
saw him. He was in a small room 
leading 1 ey ene. and 
was apparently suffering great pain. 
An sieenianey demas bet jm 
‘em in him since I had formerly 

nown him. His person was ema- 
ciated almost to a skeleton, showing 
his angular and ungainly form at a 
distressing disadvantage. His face 
had withered away to a narrow point 
under the large bones of his head, 
which looked larger than ever, with 
hisgreat shockhair starting out from 
it on all sides. The skin of his face 
had become crimped and yellow; 
but the most remarkable change of 
all was, that his hair, a dark auburn 
when I knew him, was quite silvery, 
not exactly white or gray, but gleam- 
ing all over. This gave him almost 
an unearthly appearance. 

‘The weather was cold, and 
pinched him ; and after the first few 
words of recognition were over, he 
told me that the changes of the 
season affected him severely. A 
bullet was lodged somewhere in his 
shoulder, and the easterly winds 
always inflicted excruciating agonies 
upon him in consequence. is led 
to an inquiry as to how it happened, 
mg brought out the whole narra- 

ve.” 
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Forrester here entered into all 
the details, which were accurate 
enough in the main, only that they 
were drawn from the dwarf’s point 
of sight, and coloured by his own 
vehemence and malice. We con- 
stantly stopped Forrester, to set him 
right on particular points ; and long 
before he had wound up the story, 
we found ourselves embroiled in 
assertions and rejoinders, which 
must have greatly bewildered him. 
Without wasting time over matters 
with which the reader is already 
acquainted, I will confine myself to 
the only new facts Forrester had to 
relate to us. 

On the night when we had the 
rencontre with the little demon, 
the ball, as I apprehended, had 
struck him in the scuffle, and enter- 
ing the fleshy part of the arm, had 
settled in the back. Crawling off 
in considerable pain, when he found 
that his appeal to Astrea was use- 
less, and Ploeding the whole way, 
he regained a carriage which was 
waiting for him at a little distance, 
and drove back to London. His in- 
tention was to return the next day ; 
but loss of blood, agony of mind, 
prostration of strength, and physical 
pain rendered the journey impos- 
sible. For several days his life hung 
on a thread, and two or three months 
elapsed before he was able to move 
about the house. An awful change 
had passed over him in the mean- 
while! It cost even Astraa some 
struggle to hide the shock which 
Forrester’s description of his suffer- 
ings inflicted on her. Poor Astrea! 
she had need to shut her heart 
against pity, and to crush all ten- 
derness gut of her nature. This was 
her work—-and mine! What would 
have become of her if she had allowed 
herself to look back upon it, and 
think, and feel? No, no; she dared 
not look there with s woman’s eyes 
or a woman’s heart. It would have 
killed her, had she felt it, and given 
way to it. And so she sat and lis- 
tened, and looked cold and angry 
by turns, as if his miseries were an 
impertinence and a wrong to her; 
trying to take refuge against remorse 
in a great bravery of hate and con- 
tempt! 

e related the whole history to 
Forrester, who had been in his con- 
fidence about the marriage from the 
beginning. We had no suspicion of 
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the inordinate love, suppressed, 
chafed, galled, and tortured into 
madness, he had borne to Astrea all 
through those years of malediction, 
during which he had exhausted every 
form of threat and appeal to enforce 
his rights. He had hoped on wildly 
to the last. He had watched the 
progress of my attachment to her, 
and had encouraged it under a frantic 
delusion, that the final detection of 
it would place her at his mercy. 
His mind had been so wrought upon 
by this terrible passion, and the plots 
and schemes he was for ever weaving 
to win or ensnare her, that much of 
his conduct which had appeared to 
me monstrous and absurd, became 
susceptible of a sufficiently obvious 
solution. 

He assigned as a reason for not 
having adopted legal means to com- 

1 the fulfilment of the contract, 

is fear of driving Astrea to ex- 
tremities. He had always appre- 


hended that the moment he adopted 
any step of that kind, she would 
make her escape from him; and his 
policy was to keep on terms with 


r, at all events, and by a system 
of small, perpetual persecution, to 
subjugate her at last. 

And now that she was gone, and 
that she had put the world between 
them, what course did he intend to 
pursue P Implacable vengeance 
against me—peace and pardon for 
her! This unintelligible being, 
whose person was not more hideous 
than his mind, had yet in the depths 
of his nature one drop of sweetness 
that redeemed and made him human. 
This love had survived all hatreds 
and revenges; and now that ho 
was over, that its object neyer could 
soothe his agonies or reward his de- 
votion, that even the sufferings he 
was undergoing on her account only 
rendered him more repulsive in her 
eyes, nothing but tenderness and 
forgiveness towards her remained, 
with the bitterest regrets and self- 
accusations for the wrongs he had 
done her and the issues to which 
he had forced her. How such a 
flower of noble and delicate feelin 
could have sprung up in such a sail 
was, indeed, inexplicable. But it 
is wonderful how a great sorrow 
purifies and strengthens the soul ! 

But for me? There was no cle- 
mency for me. The concentrated 
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venom of his nature was reserved 
for a man who had robbed him of 
the miserable right of persecuting 
Astrea. Had I simply made her 
unhappy by awakening a passion in 
her heart, and then abandoning her 
upon the discovery of her situation 
(which was exactly what he appeared 
to have calculated upon), he would 
have forgiven me; Ihe might have 
even been grateful to me for having 
humiliated her, and cast her helpless 
at his feet. But the crime I had 
committed in loving her too well to 
forsake her, admitted of no palliation. 
He could extract nothing out of it 
but vengeance. The sleepless hos- 
tility with which the Indian follows 
the trail of his foe, is not. more vin- 
dictive and persevering than the 
feelings of hatred with which he 
coiled himself up for the spring 
which he was nursing all his strength 
to make upon me. He had not yet 
been able to get out of the house— 
but he was coming! No induece- 
ments, no arguments, founded on 
rs or justice, could move him to 
sue for a dissolution of the marriage. 
He was determined to hold that 
horror over our heads, so that the 
vulture should tear our hearts, and 
shriek ‘ despair!’ in our ears for ever 
and ever. He had the power in his 
own hands to embitter our whole 
lives, and could distil the last dregs 
of the poison that was to rack and 
madden us. 

I did not expect any other sort of 
treatment from him. Tome he was 
still the same crooked fiend he had 
ever been. So far as I was con- 
cerned, he was perfectly consistent ; 
and although y secretly ‘admired 
the relenting spirit he exhibited to- 
wards Astrea, recognising in it the 
elements of a tenderness which cir- 
cumstances had stunted, as nature 
had stunted his person, I could not 
help feeling that his malice, now that 
it could avail him nothing except the 
—— of a wanton revenge, 
ully justified henceforth any re- 
prisals opportunity might enable me 
to make. It plucked out all com- 
miseration, and obliterated the in- 
jury (if injury there were) of which 

e complained. 

It seemed to me, that of all three 
it was I who had the greatest reason 
to complain. Ignorant of the exist- 
ence of his claim upon Astrea, and 
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meeting her as a free agent, I had 
formed this attachment, and won her 
love before I became acquainted with 
the position in which she was placed. 
What right had he to complain, if, 
having kept his rights hidden from 
the world, he found me unknowingly 
trespassing — them? The law 
might certainly hold me responsible, 
but moral claim upon me I felt he 
had none. 

We eagerly inquired of Forrester 
as to the nature of the terrible retri- 
bution he intended to exact; but 
there Forrester could give us no 
information. Mephistophiles was 
impenetrable on that subject ; and 
all that could be exacted from him 
was, that he would have a reckoning 
with us at his own time, and in his 
own way. Forrester, who knew his 
nature well, inferred from the vehe- 
mence of his expression that this 
reckoning would be carried out in a 
spirit of calm, demoniacal revenge, 
against which it would be impossible 
to set up any safeguards; and that, 
if we could not, by a legal separa- 
tion, place Astrea under the protec- 
tion of the laws, the only course 
that remained, as a measure of secu- 
rity, was to leave the kingdom. It 
was, in fact, to warn us of our danger, 
and to give us this friendly advice, 
that he had sought us out. 

Astrea agreed with Forrester in 
his view of the dwarf’s character, 
andwas equally persuaded that what- 
ever plan of vengeance he adopted, 
would be marked by subtlety and 
perseverance. But she was by no 
means disposed to fly from the dan- 
ger. On the contrary, she thought 
it advisable to confront it, and ascer- 
tain the worst at once. What had 
we to fear? Personal violence was 
out of the question. He would never 
bring his own life into jeopardy by 
attempting ours. She be eved he 
was quite capable of the most das- 
tardly and treacherous crime; but 
she thought he was too cunning, 
cautious, and selfish, to contemplate 
a mode of revenge which could not 
be accomplished without risk to 

imself. In any case, however, she 
was clearly convinced that the best 
plan was to go boldly upon him at 
once. It was like taking the sting 
out of a nettle, b ping it sud- 
denly. She thought he would shrink 
from publicity; and that if we re- 
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fused to give him a struggle in the 
dark, we should effectually baffle him. 

There was much reason in this 
argument. Men like our dwarf 
always avoid direct collisions when 
they can. They fight at a disad- 
vantage unless they are permitted 
to use their own weapons and their 
own tactics. On the other hand, 
there was a serious objection to this 
mode of proceeding. In her pas- 
sionate aversion to the dwarf, and 
her eagerness to publish her defiance 
and contempt of him, Astrea had 
overlooked the peculiarities of our 
situation, unconscious of the way in 
which the world would be likely to 
regard an open demonstration such 
as she recommended. She had not 
yet acquired the full flavour of that 
obloquy which waits upon those who 
outrage social conventions ; scarcely 
a sowpgon of its bitterness had 
troubled her palate ! 

But Forrester and I had seen and 
experienced too much of human life 
not to distrust the policy of flying in 
the face of society. We knew that 
the recoil would strike us down. A 
middle course was, therefore, hit 
upon, and finally adopted. It was 
agreed that Forrester should go 
back to London, for the purpose of 
seeing the dwarf again, armed with 
authority from us to open a negotia- 
tion for a divorce,—thus, at least, 
showing that we were ready to meet 
all the Last consequences of our act, 
and throwing upon him the conse- 
quences of a refusal. 

Long after midnight we sat dis- 
cussing these questions, and weré 
forcibly impressed throughout by 
the quiet earnestness with whic 
Forrester entered into our feelings. 
He was the only friend we had—the 
only one that had come to us in the 
season of darkness and trouble, and 
we clung to him wildly in our lone- 
liness. 

The next day he went back to 
London, promising to return within 
two days. It seemed to us that 
those two days lasted a month. At 
length they passed away, but For- 
rester had not returned. A third 
and a fourth day passed, and our 
impatience became intolerable. 
Morning and night we watched in 
agonizing suspense; but the sun 
rose and set, and still Forrester had 
not returned. 
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OUR MUSICAL SPRING. 


S we are just upon the point of 
A oiaien in London the long- 
talked-of congress of nations, it may 
have been expected that, to provide 
for the amusement of. so large a 
number of guests, the courteous 
managers of our lyric theatres would 
have made some unusual prepara- 
tion, and that the openi season 
would display industry and unprove- 
ment in music, as well as in me- 
chanics and manufactures. With 
regard to the .‘ Exhibition,’ great 
diversity of opinion prevails,—quot 
homines, tot sententia. Those who 
have anything to sell, expect a good 
market for their wares ; while others, 
whom leisure and affluence render 
fearful, are under apprehensions 
from the presence of too many ‘men 
of action,’ as if activity were not a 
virtue greatly to be prized at an ex- 
hibition of industry, more es ially 
if the police take care to see that it is 
well ted. 

Our opera managers view the 
coming season as one in which they 
are not called upon to play any very 
high stake for the support of the 
national reputation in music; to 
them it simply re-opens the old ac- 
count of profit and loss—debtor and 
creditor. They know the world; 
and, bating Turks, Armenians, and 
inhabitants of ‘the frosty Caucasus,’ 
they have made a pretty correct 
estimate of the kind of visitors whom 
they are to expect. They know that 
the ‘men of action’ will lounge about 
till they are tired; that they will 
dine, smoke cigars, and become in- 
active; and that in the evening the 
force of habit will incline them to 
repose their backs and regale their 
ears in the ra pit. For such 
hearers, anything will do; to an 
opera of some kind they must go, 
and nothing better being to be had 
in London, they must just take what 
is set before them. Sale Jenn 
Lind should happen to come out wit 
some new wild notes, picked up in 
the back woods of America, it seems 
probable that we shall finish this 
season as we did the last, without 
the least excitement. 

Indeed it would be a pity to waste 
special efforts on an occasion, when 
we are sure to be obnoxious to a 


good deal of censure and severe, if 
not abusive, criticism ; for the grate- 
ful return which nations commonly 
make for the universal language of 
music is, that each on this head 
heartily undervalues and decries the 
other. That we should be richer, 
happier, more contented, and have a 
better taste in the fine arts than 
other people, is not to be granted 
with patience; and yet the latter 
seems to result from the former as 
a proper logical .consequence. On 
the other hand, we must fully sur- 
render to the foreigner his superior 
claims in the art of composition. 
Some fancy that the Beotian thick- 
ness of our climate militates against 
us in this respect; but how, then, 
did Handel and Haydn produce their 
best things in England? True it is 
that they were veterans, and brought 
the preparation of a foreign educa- 
tion with them. 

Two causes seem powerfully to 
influence the decline of dramatic 
composition in this country. The 
first is, the imminent risk of starving 
in so hopeless a pursuit ; for expense 
has so clogged the whole machine of 
opera, that it can never be set suc- 
cessfully in motion but by some man 
of established fame. An aspirant 
could only hope to be heard through 
some special interest, and then with 
the help of cast-off suits and trap- 
pings; he would be mad if he ex- 
pected to be paid. The second cause 
unfavourable to English composition 
is our isolated life. Compositions 
generate one another in the exciting 
atmosphere of foreign musical so- 
ciety, where the effervescence of 
feeling created by the successful 
performance of one work often forms 
the best medium for the production 
of another. And yet, notwithstand- 
ing our disadvantages, we possess a 
prevailing taste and a judgment on 
music that gives to English opinion 
a poor stamp, and the composer 
who passes current here will always 
make his way elsewhere unques- 
tioned. 

The iuterest of the opening night 
of her Majesty’s Theatre centred 
in the new ‘ Lucia,’ Mdlle. Caroline 
Duprez, daughter of the celebrated 
French tenor, Duprez. The young 
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lady, who is scarcel a than 
twenty years of age, ed the 
with Aophieity and fling, and Pith 
all those evidences of taste and sound 
training which are naturally ex- 
pected from a descendant of the 
vocal school of Choron. She has 
great sweetness, a faultless intona- 
tion, and a perfect command of pas- 
sages,—all that she attempts, includ- 
ing frequently difficulties of no com- 
mon order, she executes with a 
degree of self-possession which is 
surprising in so youthful a performer. 
Yet there is one important deficienc 
in her, which remains to be supplied, 
and that consists entirely in the 
want of voice and physical force— 
qualities totally independent of mu- 
sical genius, but so essential to a 
high place in dramatic singing, that 
the most careful education without 
them can do nothing. In this re- 
spect, Mdlle. Duprez is, at present, 
extremely unlike her father; but if 
a few years should increase her 
strength, and enable her fully to ex- 
press her dramatic conceptions, she 
will be an important acquisition to 
the stage. The expression of good- 
will towards a highly meritorious, 
modest, and well considered dra- 
matic exhibition, was naturally con- 
ceded by the audience to Mdlle. 
Duprez ; and yet, with all our respect 
for the family-name and stock, we 
cannot be persuaded but that she 
has been placed upon the stage too 
young. Mr. Lumley’s administra- 
tion of the Italian Opera at Paris 
now enables him to transfer here, at 
a short notice, whoever has passed 
the ordeal of continental opinion ; 
and we must expect that no inconsi- 
derable business will be done in the 
dressing up of factitious celebrity. 
Lyrical capacity, however, like every 
other talent which challenges the 
highest and most refined criticism, 
uickly finds its true level; and in 
the production of an artist of the 
highest mould and character, the 
work of nature herself cannot be 
anticipated. 

The next part sustained by Mdlle. 
Duprez was that of ‘ Amina,’ in La 
Sonnambula. As in this character 
also she came in contact with the 
great recollections of the Opera stage, 
what was to be commended in her 
was a certain individuality of con- 
ception, and considerable address in 
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the management of her resources. 
Her demeanour was quiet and timid. 
Her ornamental singing was re- 
strained in Come per sereno, but 
extremely florid and elegant in Ah! 
non giunge. . The precision and neat- 
ness of her cadenzas made the audi- 
ence somewhat clamorous for a repe- 
tition of this last song. Coletti, mv 
re-appeared as ‘Count Rodolfo,’ re- 
ceived also his share in the applause 
of the evening. 

The next novelty at her Majesty’s 
Theatre was a work by Auber, ren- 
dered new at least by age. Gustavus, 
by the peculiarity of its style, afforded 
a great relief to ears fatigued with 
the monotonous cast of melody and 
modulation which prevails in Doni- 
zetti’s operas. This piece was pro- 
duced, nearly twenty years ago, at 
Covent Salen Theatre, in an Eng- 
lish version by Planché, of whic 
the dramatic dialogue and action 
were alone fully sufficient to occupy 
the attention of the spectator; but 
this being combined with an elabo- 
rate score, consisting of concerted 
pieces and a constant succession of 
varied scenes and situations, became, 
in its combinations and lengthened 
development, almost too much for 
the entertainment of one evening. 
The musical hearer who has an 
orchestra and choruses to attend to, 
may well compound for the absence 
of an intricate plot. However, since 
the late productions of Meyerbeer, 
the taste for operas in five acts, which 
combine all the resources of a power- 
ful establishment, seems to have in- 
creased; and now that we are pre- 
sented with the libretto of Scribe 
in its pristine form, with the whole 
of the original music, much of the 
tediousness, which was the fault of 
the old adaptation of 1833, seems to 
have evaporated. 

There is remarkable taste and 
originality in the orchestration of 
this opera; Auber adopts the clas- 
sical models of the German, rather 
than of the Italian school, and 
though naturally vivacious and 
piquant, he is not so at the expense 
of Rossini. His fund of musical 
themes, and the instrumental effects 
with which he invests his melodies, 
are his own undivided property. 
The trio in the omni act of 
Gustavus, between Calzolari, Ma- 
demoiselle Feller, and Madame 
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Fiorentini, is a remarkable piece of 
music, and the fine high notes of 
the last-mentioned singer told with 
o effect in it. Were Madame 
‘iorentini as adequately possessed 
of the vocal cultivation of the artist 
as nature has endowed her in the 
strength and quality of her magnifi- 
cent voice, she would be a very sur- 
prising performer indeed. As it is, 
she fills with effect an important 
lace in the current operas, particu- 
arly in concerted pieces. The 
chorus, on a national theme, with 
which this busy act concludes, per- 
formed amidst very effective and 
picturesque grouping, is generally 
received with acclamation. On the 
second night of Gustavus, when her 
Majesty and Prince Albert were 
present at the Opera, the music of 
Gustavus was very finely performed, 
from the sparkling overture to the 
finale. The dances in the ball-room 
scene in the fifth act have been 
somewhat curtailed; nevertheless, 
the Pas de Folies and the Grand 
Galop were retained, and in this 
scene Carlotta Grisi exhibited the 
fascinations of a new pas, which 
drew down thunders of applause. 
In the fifth act also, Mademoiselle 
Duprez, who enacts the Page, intro- 
duces a'scene from the Serment of 
Auber, in the final part of which are 
passages requiring immense brilli- 
ancy and agility. This work—the 
first. of the Parisian school of opera 
which has been attempted at her 
Majesty’s Theatre—was, on the 
whole, so successfully sustained, 
that it will doubtless lead to further 
attempts in the same direction. 
Another work by Auber, entitled 
La Muta di Portici, has also been 
roduced, with the attraction of 
ademoiselle Monti, a fine panto- 
mimic actress, daughter of the cele- 
brated sculptor Monti, in the part 
of ‘Fenella.’ We have been used to 
see this character confided to ballet 
girls, and played with the conven- 
tional movements of their art ; but 
neither in dress, in gesture, or in 
by-play, is Mademoiselle Monti 
conventional or exaggerated; her 
silent eloquence is that of nature 
and passion; and she alone would 
prove an attraction. Pardini, the 
new tenor, has an excellent voice ; 
the quality of his tone and the 
~ of his delivery are beautiful. 
e was encored in the Barcarole. 
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Massol, the French baritone, was 
also much applauded, though to 
our taste his performance is some- 
what coarse and unpleasant. The 
prayer in the market scene was exe- 
euted bythe chorus with well-marked 
light and shade. We are now to 
expect a comic opera by Alari, 
entitled Le Tre Nozze; and shortly 
will follow the long-promised opera 
of M. Thalberg. 

The Royal Italian Opera opened 
with the well-wearing Semiramide, 
in which Mademoiselle Grisi re-as- 
sumed her state as the ‘Assyrian 
Queen,’ with unimpaired powers. 
When a singer has a tolerably 
long career in trying parts,—and 
Grisi has certainly not spared her- 
self in the expression of passion, 
—the public are always curious 
to know whether there is not a 
falling off; and a piece like Semira- 
mide sets that question at rest 
at once. The pomp and clash of 
harmony, the military bands and 
processions which fill the stage, the 
immense peals of sound which assail 
the ear from the choral mass and 
from the elaborate accompaniments 
in the orchestra, accustom the senses 
to so powerful a stimulus in this 
opera, that the heroine who has not 
full possession of her powers would 
be unable to contend with her diffi- 
culties or to conceal her defects. 
But Madame Grisi still fills the 
stage with her tone and with her 
figure; she is still ‘every inch’ a 

ueen, and the grandeur of her de- 
clamatory singing and recitative in 
this opera is yet tnrivalled. 

Mademoiselle Angri performed 
‘Arsace,’ and her vigorous style of 
performance, full of sudden starts 
and points to which our public have 
now grown pretty well accustomed, 
procured her a very favourable re- 
ception. The advance in position 
which Mademoiselle Angri appears 
to have gained under the present ma- 
nagement of the Royal Italian Opera 
stimulated her to exertion, and she 
sung well, though we must confess 
that her music has an accent rather 
too artificial. A Signor Salvatore 
succeeded Tamburini in the part of 
‘Assur;’ but as an apology was cir- 
culated in the theatre, on account of 
his a indeed was 

able enough in his singing, we 
aly enabled to say of him, that 
he afforded indications of artistic 
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merit. Mario being only justreported 
on his way from Moscow, it was 
convenient that this opera could 
be represented without a first-rate 
tenor. Its chief opportunities for 
histrionic and vocal display fall to 
the prima donna, the contralto, and 
the baritone. 

The orchestra of the Royal Italian 
Opera, which Costa has certainly 
rendered one of the most efficient in 
Europe, performed the music with 
extreme brilliancy and beauty of 
ensemble. Although slightly dimi- 
nished this season, in the stringed 
instruments, so many strong and 
well-exercised players remain, that 
the loss is unperceived. But the 
most brilliant display of the training 
of these accomplished artists took 
place shortly afterwards, in the over- 
ture to Masaniello, which piece was 
revived as if on purpose to give them 
the opportunity to shine. Their 
efforts were encouraged by the pre- 
sence of the Queen and Prince 
Albert. 

The difference between the Masa- 
niello as produced at the Royal 
Italian Opera and her Majesty’s 
Theatre is, that the former has the 
advantage in the music, and the 
latter in the pantomimic representa- 
tion. Mademoiselle Ballin, who 
performs the part of ‘Fenella,’ is 
not in herself an object of any in- 
terest, though she is useful in con- 
necting the thread of the story. 
The points of the execution which 
cannot be easily forgotten, are the 
brilliant overture es the singing of 
the prayer in the market scene, one 
of the most beautiful and original 
inspirations of the modern opera. 
Herr Formes played the part of 
‘Pietro’ with Santa energy, 
and his ‘ Fisherman’ exhibited a close 
study after nature. The revolu- 
tionary duet between him and Tam- 
berlik, in the second act, produced 
an electrical effect on the house, and 
was applauded to the echo even on 
its repetition. Tamberlik has found 
a part in Masaniello which exactly 
suits him, and though there was at 
first a strong objection to the tre- 
mulousness of his tones, he won 
yer favour by the effect which 

e contributed to this opera. He 
commands an unusual range of notes 
in the upper part of his voice. 

The placid course of the season 


has, even at this early period, been 
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diversified by energetic demonstra- 
tions from the audience, on having 
operas changed; for the influenza 
has not spared many of the prin- 
cipal singers. There has certainly 
been a good deal of false intonation 
and inefficient singing in the tenor 
and baritone departments ; but we 
hope that now Mario has appeared 
in the Huguenots, and the easterly 
wind has quitted us, complete har- 
mony will be restored. 

The Philharmonic Society have 
begun their season with a good 
regulation, in excluding the large 
audience which used to find admuis- 
sion to their rehearsals, and freeing 
the conductor from the restraint 
under which he laboured when he 
had faults to correct beneath the 
public eye. So far, the limited time 
afforded to rehearsal may be better 
employed; but we should be glad 
to observe a higher musical aim in 
the selections. The directors have 
this year given Beethoven's 9th 
Symphony, with the chorus, but 
placed it so late in their scheme, 
after so much music had been heard, 
that the faculties were no longer 
able to do it justice, and numbers 
of the audience quitted the room 
before the work was half over. This 
is now a prevailing mode at the Phil- 
harmonic, and stamps the difference 
between the new and the old au- 
diences. We should hardly be sur- 
prised if the last note were played 
some night to almost empty benches. 
A concerto of Mozart for the violin 
has been revived by M. Sainton; 
and the music, though in a bad key 
for the instrument, gave pleasure. 
The orchestral part was especially 
observable as full of traces of the 
great master. 

The monthly concerts undertaken 
by Mr. Hullah at St. Martin’s Hall 
have gone off very successfully, in- 
creasing in interest as they have 
proceeded. The course pursued by 
the conductor in his selections indi- 
cates a thorough perception of the 
present desiderata in our public 
music. There is a large class of 
hearers who find little to satisfy 
their appetite for new sensation, or 
their desire for the advancement of 
the art in the public performances 
of the other choral societies, where 
novelties are, in general, but timid] 

ursued; and it is this class whic 
e especially addresses in a judicious 
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mixture of styles, and in new musiv; 
of various dates. The performar.ce 
of the Credo of Sebastian Bach’s 
mass in B minor, at the concert of 
Mr. Hullah’s classes on the 19th of 
March, must be considered, not only 
from the difficulty of the work, as a 
most honourable testimony to the 
progress of the society, but as an 
event of the utmost importance in 
the musical history of London. This 
great work comes essentially into 
the category of the new; and what is 
better than that ephemeral quality 
of a composition which too often 
decays in its first gloss—the novelt 
is eternal. We listened to this 
Credo with such wonder and delight 
at its sublime harmony, that it 
seemed to us as if the sensations of 
years had been crowded into one 
single evening ; nor could we have 
believed that the music of any past 
age or school was capable of renew- 
ing in us a pleasure so keen and so 
enthusiastic as we then experienced. 
In laying the foundation-stone of a 
bridge or of a triumphal arch or 
column destined to overlook many 
generations of human kind, men 
congregate with solemn feelings, and 
project their thoughts into futurity ; 
and in a spirit akin to this, shared 
in some degree by every experienced 
and judicious listener, this most hol 
and sublime Credo was received. 
It seemed as if, in this inauguration 
of Sebastian Bach, we were present 
at a most important solemnity—as if 
we saw the first gigantic foot-print 
in this country of the man who is to 
succeed Handel—to adorn a more 
advanced age, when music, having 
become imbued through early train- 
ing, and as a part of general educa- 
tion, shall have prepared the ear of 
audiences for the soe efforts of the 
art. That ‘good things will have 
their time’ is a well-established say- 
ing ; and it is one of the consolations 
with respect to Bach which expe- 
rience derives from watching the 
mysterious working of events. 
ough our sanguine wishes for the 
success of this or that composer 
may find many a yw and dis- 
appointment, yet, if there be real 
vitality in the stock we would im- 
lant, it will surely take root and 
ourish at last. 
For many years in the musical 
history of this country the name of 
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Rach has awakened the most pre- 
judiced feelings, and served as a 

yeword to encourage professional 
animosity and party spirit. To 
coniess any admiration of the works 
of this master was looked upon as 
affectation and cunning—as a mere 
device to exhibit an uncommon taste, 
and to appear more knowing than 
your neighbours. Still, the mu- 
sician, content with the pleasure 
which he felt—the more enjoyin 
it, perhaps, from the opposition a 
the insensibility of others—went on, 
defying the sneers and insinuations 
of the crowd, and seeing, from year 
to year, fresh ee enter the 
pale of his church. The first work 
of Bach which made an impression 
in England was his Forty-eight 
Preludes and Fugues. This, the 
greatest classic of the instrumental 
art, now familiar in numerous publi- 
cations, was first discovered in a 
foreign edition by Pinto, a musician 
of genius, who died in his youth. 
He communicated the work to the 
late S. Wesley, who, in conjunction 
with his friend Horn, produced an 
admirable English edition of the 
Preludes and Fugues, which has 
served as the most authentic text of 
many a subsequent foreign copy. 
The enthusiasm with which Wesley 
identified his whole musical existence 
with Bach is well remembered by 
many now living. He carried his 
idolatry to an almost injurious ex- 
tent—for his own original powers 
were in a manner absorbed in the 
object of his admiration ; and many 
think that the change wrought in 
his subsequent way of thinking and 
composing infused a stiffness into 
his original compositions from which 
at first they were entirely free. 

The Preludes and Fugues of which 
we speak gave new life to music in 
England about the beginning of 
the present century. hey were 
cherished by organists with peculiar 
love and devotion; and after Wesley, 
Novello, Jacob, Crotch, Adams, 
S. Webbe, &c., contributed to spread 
a taste forthem. From this stock of 
music, our cathedral organists on 
festival occasions, and other musical 
solemnities, selected their choicest 
voluntaries; and they were generally 
performed by four hands—London 
organs having at that time no pedal 
pipes, nor our players any of that 
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skill in managing the obligato pedal 

which, with our late improve- 
ments in the construction of instru- 
ments, has since become common. 
Subsequently there came into mo- 
derate circulation here a volume 
containing some of Bach’s organ 
music, and a part of his Swites de 
pieces for the clavier. The organ 
music was a treasury of full har- 
mony, spread out over the whole 
extent of keys and pedals, in a man- 
ner that our Kelways and Worgans 
had never dreamed of, and, in- 
deed, which had never been seen 
in the works of Handel or Scarlatti. 
This volume contained beautiful 
things. There were the Kyries— 
fugues on a canto fermo in soprano, 
tenor, and bass; the noble prelude 
for the full organ in E flat, and the 
fugue with various counterpoint on 
the melody of St. Ann’s tune; it 
had likewise several choice trios for 
two claviers and pedal on sacred 
chorals. 

Wesley held this book also in 
ihe greatest reverence, and taught 
others to love it too. Whoever 
had a copy of his own thought him- 
self happy; while those who could 
only borrow one began industrious] 
to write out its chief contents. We 
think with a smile, that in our 
youth this book used to be known 

us as the ‘ green fat’ book, for so 
Wesley familiarly named it with 
aldermanic gusto. Nothing less 
than a aelaiiae inspired by the full 
contentments of a City feast would 
do complete justice to the overflow- 
ing pleasure of the scientific ear in 
this music. 

Next appeared among us the 
Sonatas of Bach for the clavier and 
violin, very extraordinary and beau- 
tiful mroliationb. esley was 
again the hero to fight the battle 
of his favourite composer, and estab- 
lish his claims to consideration in 
England. At the annual organ 
performances which long took place 
at the Surrey Chapel, in the time of 
Mr. Jacob, these pieces were often 
produced; and Wesley, who, in his 
youth, had been a considerable 
violin player, performed the violin 

art with either Jacob, Novello, or 

r. Crotch at the organ. We re- 
member, as a favorite piece on these 
occasions, the beautiful Sonata in A, 


the last movement of which is a 
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fugue apparently on the ular 
sacred melody, Adeste fidelee. No 
words can describe the state of 
ecstasy into which Wesley was 
wrought by these compositions; a 
burning enthusiasm filled his breast; 
no difficulties daunted him; no sense 
of responsibility to the public. 
Already a famous organist, he 
seized a new instrument, which 
Bach has written for in a peculiar 
Se double notes and passages 
of such difficult intonation, that 
modern violin players quail before 
them; and even with the violin in 
his hand, he appeared as great as 
he had been on the organ. He was 
possessed with one idea—that here 
was extraordinary music, requiring 
to be interpreted, and that he was 
the man to do it. The new and 
most uncommon train of Bach’s 
musical thoughts did, in fact, make 
their first great impression in 
England through the example of 
Wesley. Other musical natures 
vibrated in unison with that of this 
sensitive and impassioned man; it 
was impossible to see him so moved 
and not sympathize. These pas- 
sages carry us back far into the 
romance of memory; and though 
in the last five-and-twenty years it 
has been our good fortune to be 
personally acquainted with the most 
eminent German and English com- 
posers, we have never found, in 
certain points, the equal of Samuel 
Wesley. His whole soul was music; 
he was the unsophisticated child of 
nature, of warm affections and im- 
ulse. Had he perceived less 
eenly, or felt less warmly, he might 
have preserved himself from man 
of the errors which checquered his 
career. Still he was the first great 
devotee of the unpopular Bach in 
England; as such we remember him 
well with a hearty benison to his 
memory, and gratitude for his 
musical example, for he was essen- 
tially a gentleman, kind, affectionate, 
and encouraging to young musicians. 
To appreciate the singleness of 
urpose in Wesley with regard to 
Sebastian Bach, one should be a 
little behind the curtain in musical 
matters, and witness the hesitation 
and debate through which new and 
difficult music usually makes its 
approach to a public hearing, amidst 
a thousand fears and misgivings that 
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it will not be liked, that it will 
ereate no effect, &e. Calculations 
such as these may astonish a man 
who owns and feels the beautiful ; 
nevertheless, they abound in a mer- 
cenary age, in which many are 
willing to ‘swell the triumph and 
— the gale’ of popularity, but 
ew to stem the torrent of adverse 
opinion, or to risk any of the 
penalties of failure. 

Mendelssohn's first appearance, 
about 1830, confirmed the justice 
of Wesley’s prepossessions, and did 
for Bach in a short time, through 
the eful powers of execution 
which the youthful master exhibited, 
more than all our old organists had 
been able to accomplish in a series 
of years. 

ach had now many ovations. 
He was introduced—a little against 
the grain, it must be confessed—at 
the Philharmonic Concert, and his 
triple concerto for the harpsichord 
played by Mendelssohn, Moscheles, 
| Thalberg, gained enthusiastic 
applause. His sonatas for the 


pianoforte and violin were some- 
times brought forward at classical 
concerts by the best artists. Shortly 


afterwards, we received from Ger- 
many carefully corrected editions of 
all his pianoforte and organ works, 
forming many volumes, of which 
poor Sam Wesley never heard a 
note; but which, nevertheless, are 
full of associations with him, and 
the pleasure he diffused. 

e talk in England was still of 
Bach—how that besides being the 
father of our modern instrumental 
art, he had written more vocal 
music than any other musician— 
masses, oratorios, cantatas, with 
orchestral accompaniments, supply- 
ing two full Sunday services for 
every Lutheran Sunday in the year. 
The great score of the Passion ac- 
cording to St. Matthew, was the 
first oft these which reached England, 
and that is still to be heard. It is 
intended, we hear, to attempt some 

rt of it at the next Norwich 
Retival It will certainly do for 
no other than a nae he 
tising society like Mr. ah’s. 
The first chorus on the choral, O 
Lamm Gottes unschuldig, is of these 
enormous dimensions—besides two 
choruses, in harmony of four parts 
each, it has another full chorus in 
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unison of treble voices for the canto 


Sermo. That Bach himself never 


realized this sublime design in any- 
thing like its true proportions— 
possibly with the ears of the ima- 
ination only—is quite certain. 
yond any musician, he. lived 
remote, and in the futurity of his 
art. He held in abomination every- 
thing common, and that pleased the 
pa vulgar; and though of a 
nevolent and urbane disposition, 
he would never csndstered tn his 
music. When he spoke of the 
Italian Opera, which was conducted 
in splendour by his friend Hasse, at 
Dresden, it was sometimes in such 
terms as these, addressing his eldest 
son, and inviting him to a holiday 
excursion :—‘ Friedeman, shall we 
go out, and hear some of the prett 
Dresden tunes? And yet Bach 
was on terms of intimate friendship 
with Hasse and his wife, the cele- 
brated singer, Faustina. What a 
change hastakenplace! The ‘divine’ 
Hasse, as he was once generally 
called, is now placed in the gallery 
of musical antiques; while the 
recluse, and almost obscure Bach, 


‘is entering upon a great course of 


posthumons existence. 

About the same time with the 
Oratorio of the Passion—the recol- 
lection of which has occasioned 
our digression—there appeared in 
England the Credo of Bach’s mass 
in Bminor. The late Mr. Cooper, 
organist of St. Sepulchre’s, who 
possessed a very genuine taste for 
music of this exalted class, was one 
of the first who fully estimated the 
merits of this composition. He got 
it up in private, at some chapel, 
with an organ accompaniment; yet 
it could scarcely be said to have 
been heard. It has been reserved 
as a public triumph for Mr. Hullah’s 
select classes ; and much credit, in- 
deed, the performance did them. The 
choruses throughout were rendered 
with admirable precision; but there 
were mistakes in some of the soli 
parts, of a kind which will prove 
instructive to the singers when they 
again assume prominent situations 
in this music, and show them the 
necessity of thorough preparation. 
For it is the peculiarity of the vocal 
music of Bach to be so interwoven 
in the texture of its parts, and 80 
independent in all its features—no 
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voice borrowing aid from its instru- 
mentalneighbour, by doubling— that 
any one who once gets out can 
never slip in again unobserved, as 
in other music. An error becomes 
cruelly palpable, for the singer who 
in a duet or trio makes a slip, must 
either come to a dead stop, and wait 
for the cadence, or else sing wrong 
notes, which is a distressing alter- 
native. We feel convinced that the 
necessity of making this music sure 
will be impressed in future upon 
every individual who takes part in it. 

Nevertheless, we never enjoyed 
greater satisfaction in music, for it 
was the boldness of the attempt 
which did honour to its success. 
The choruses, mostly fugues on long 
noted subjects, are written in five 

rts, withan independent orchestra; 
jor Bach, in music, like Albert Durer 
in painting, occupied by his own 

ale iam cael nothing 

m the usual custom in other 
masters. This peculiarity of their 


structure in the total independence 
of the voice parts—for even the 
vocal and instrumental bass are 
different—while it gives an amazing 
richness and fulness to the harmony, 


renders also the choral performance 
so perilous, that nothing less than 
absolute correctness in it will do. 
The finest modern harmonies and 
examples of the enharmonic change 
occur in the Crucifixus. 

The general expression of this 
music is profoundly religious, to be 
compared only with Palestrina and 
the old Roman school in that respect, 
but with the more melodious and 
sustained parts, and the fuller com- 
binations of a more modern era of 
the fugue. A Credo is usually 
the commonplace of modern catholic 
composers; but Bach has meditated 
on the solemn words, ‘ I believe in 
one God,’ with such German in- 
tensity—in a mood so rapt and 
apart from worldly things, that his 
music has a holy religious fervour, 
as if uttered in the immediate 
sumnee of Deity. When the 
amiliar words of religion thus in- 
spire the imagination, the poetic 
musician fills his hearer with awe ; 
for the powers appear scarcely less 
than divine which place them sud- 
denly before us in so new a light, 
and with such fulness of majestic 
meaning. 
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Here we may notice a distinction 
between two composers who are 
often worthily brought into contact 
—Handel and Bach. The musical 
imagination of the former was ren- 
dered active by endles’ successions 
in the combination of objects and 
materials for sound. Words even 
in their isolated meaning would 
suggest to him musical ideas, and 
having found a beginning, he quickly 
found a middle and an end—for 
counterpoint made his works grow, 
and the first phrase of a song or 
duet often contained the germ of 
the whole. How Handel could have 
set the many trivial and unmeaning 
songs which swell the bulk of his ora- 
torios, has often occasioned surprise. 
But his words at the worst were sel- 
dom without a musical suggestion 
of some kind; while ever and anon, 
he had the exciting opportunity of 
some dramatic situation which stimu- 
lated his highest powers. 

Bach, on the contrary, in setting 
the Lutheran ‘ mass,’ as it is called, 
derived none of these aids from the 
external world. The words of any 
church service are but too apt to be 
dulled by use, and to excite no 
positive emotions or ideas. To rise 
to great elevation in setting any text 
of this kind, the musician is thrown 
entirely on his own resources. It 
is a work as abstract as the compo- 
sition of a symphony for the orches- 
tra, but more Vifficclt ; for its lofty 
argument is unsupported by the con- 
ventionsof instrumental music. Bach 
treated the same text over and over 
with continual variety ; the exertion 
of his life was to develope his own 
intellectual resources. He treated 
almost every branch of practical 
instrumental music in anew manner, 
and in his voluminous productions 
takes the lofty stand of the man who 
gives,and not who receives. Handel's 
saan over Bach is in the popu- 
larity of a genius cultivated in eve 
clime of Europe; Bach’s strengt 
was. derived from his meditative 
loneliness. The influence of the 
Italian masters, of Clari and others, 
upon Handel is notorious, and 
the manner in which he borrowed 
and improved their good things 
is proverbial; but Bach’s music 
begins and ends with itself; we lose 
all traces of the models on which he 
formed his style. The clear, melo- 
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dious, rhythmical style of Handel 
affects the general ~ Bach ad- 
dresses the more advanced musician, 
who desires to have his pleasure in 
hearing augmented by perpetual 
novelty and surprise. 
Mr. Hullah in his April concert 
gare, for the first time in England, 
aydn’s Passione. This course of 
seeking out good things, and giving 
them ‘for the first time’—words 
which we hope may be stereotyped 
in his bills—entitles him to the sup- 
rt and encouragement of every 
end of music, for it is at this time 
greatly wanted. The Passione, or 
seven last words of the Saviour on 
the cross, illustrated in as many 
adagio movements of exquisite 
beauty, is certainly the greatest 
sacred work of Haydn, and the ex- 
pressive, lovely strains of its melody 
were listened to with profound 
attention. Though the work is 
tolerably well known in private, the 
orchestral effects are almost entirely 
new, as are also the contrasts of the 
solo voices with a powerful chorus. 
The performance acquired high ex- 
cellence and precisionas it proceeded, 
and the movements were given in 
excellent. time by the conductor, 
though the last of all, the Zerramoto, 
ight have been wished quicker 
and in more vigorous contrast. The 
solo singing of Miss Kearns and Mrs. 
Endersohn was particularly good. 
The chorus wanted more smoothness 
in the introductory chants, and a 
better intonation in the ecclesiastical 
closes when modulating from the 
major key to the dominant harmony 
of the relative minor. We hope 
that they will soon accomplish them 
entirely independent of the organ, 
which will much increase their effect. 
Portions of a mass by M. Gounod, 
the Sanctus, Benedictus, and Ho- 
sanna, were also performed. This is 
a production of the new French 
‘ school, in which it is attempted to 
combine old monastic harmonies with 
new melody, new instrumentation, 
and all the resources of the modern 
opera orchestra, even to the great 
drum and cymbals. The result is 
novelty of effect, and new and im- 
posing combination, rather than new 
music. The style of the Sanctus, 
sung to a tune, did not please us; 
the Benedictus, a soprano solo, 
though not well sung, abounded in 


Our Musical Spring. 
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new and excellent effects of the 
orchestra ; and the fugued Hosanna 
was melodious and agreeable. While 
we applaud in M. Gounod the in- 
degenliinge and originality of his 
pen, we think he must infuse more 
melody into ae her oc if he would 
gain the general suffrage. 

A new Tantum Ergo, by Rossini, 
a terzetto for male voices, was an 
amusing curiosity, and though com- 
a, operatic in its style, exhi- 

ited the composer’s wonted expe- 
rience in the management both of 
voices and orchestra. Mendelssohn’s 
Lauda Sion, very beautifully per- 
formed, closed the concert. the 
May performance we are promised 
Carissimi’s Jephtha, and we look 
forward also to hear Purcell’s Dido 
and Zineas. The chorus, conducted 
by Mr. Hullah, are not only obtain- 
ing a praiseworthy correctness in 
the velit and intonation of their 
music, but a very good piano, and 
other refined effects of Konak sing- 


ing. We wish sometimes for more 
smoothness of the voice in passin 

from note to note; this is indeed 
difficult to obtain with perfect pre- 


cision of time from a large mass of 
choristers; but even this elegant 
method of part singing may be ac- 

uired by degrees, as the practice of 
the Society is regular and constant, 
and their advance steady and uni- 
form. The classes are now con- 
siderably matured in music; and as 
they give us the advantage of their 
progress in getting up new things of 
the greatest interest in the art, which 
cannot be heard elsewhere, we owe 
them our acknowledgments — the 
more, too, because they have accom- 
plished this object in the teeth of 
much opposition and even ridicule. 
They themselves prove that attain- 
ments in music require time and 
attentive labour, but they have 
pointed the direction, and cleared 
the path for others. The same 
efforts will always command the 
same success, and the rising genera- 
tion may thus not only procure a 
delightful means of gratification to 
themselves individually, but have 
the satisfaction of promoting, by 
their united zeal and assiduity in 
practice, the ultimate and highest 
good of music itself. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society has 
lately produced some of the oratorios 
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of Handel which come nearest in 
sustained interest to the Messiah 
and Israel in Egypt, namely, Solo- 
mon, Samson, and Saul, the last 
little known, but eminently dramatic. 
Curtailment is required in most of 
these works to adapt them to the 
present taste, and to make them cor- 
respond as a whole to the beauties 
which they present in particular 


The London Sacred Harmonic 
Society has performed Jephtha, the 
last of Handel’s oratorios, which 
was first given in public after the 
composer became blind. Its fine 
choruses, ‘No more to Ammon’s 
God,’ ‘ When his loud voice,’ &c., 
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are well remembered. The execu- 
tion of the work, on its first per- 
formance, was unequal. Of instra- 
mental chamber concerts, and piano- 
forte playing exhibitions, London 
has at present such a great variety, 
set on foot by individual speculation 
and enterprise, that we must refrain 
from noticing them, lest we should 
transgress our limits. The Beeth- 
oven Quartett Society will shortly 
have a new attraction in Signor 
Camillo Sivori, who has returned 
from America, and re-assumed his 
place with M. Sainton. Mr. Ella 
also promises to give at Willis’s 

ms an interesting seriesof Cham- 
ber Concerts. 


LEGISLATING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


To out-of-door politicians, the re- 
mark will not be so obvious as 
to the in-door ones, that it is well 
the orange season should run parallel 
with the parliamentary session. Un- 
der the difficulties of their position, 
statesmen who, in other days, used 


to speak by the hour with the easy 
flow of a running stream, are occa- 
sionally afflicted with a dryness, 
which dictates a purchase at the 


stall placed conveniently for the 
urpose in the lower lobby of the 
ote of Commons. Sir Charles 
Wood has of late been consuming a 
good deal of orange juice ; and Lord 
John Russell, too, has been com- 
elled to fall back upon the yellow 
ruit. Should Mr. Diaraeli etake 
himself to the same moistener, there 
will scarcely be a speaker worth 
listening to who will not be com- 
bining the three offices of speaking, 
and squeezing, and sucking, while 
standing, as the phrase goes, on 
‘my legs,’ in the House of Com- 
mons. Mr. Herries had three oranges 
in play whilst proposing his amend- 
ment on the income tax; and the 
officer who swept the remains from 
the table, if of a moralizing turn of 
mind, must have communed with 
himself thus: ‘ If throats be so dry 
in opposition, what must they not 
be in office !’ 

The moistening process is managed 
differently in the Lords. There, a 
water-bottle and tumblers stand on 
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the table ready for use; and peers 
and bishops, when hard pressed, may 
help themselves without stint. Lord 
Torrington, when making his de- 
fence, must have felt the advantage 
of the arrangement, for he availed 
himself freely of it. That defence 
was peculiar in many respects. It 
is the only instance which has oc- 
curred for many years of a peer 
going through the form of a defence 
against charges which, if put in 
formal shape, would be expressed as 
‘high crimes ;’ and another pecu- 
liarity is, that, by*an unfortunate 
allusion—not by Lord Torrington 
himself, but by his friendly advo- 
cate, Earl Grey—the Duke of Wel- 
lington was thrown into what is 
called a*‘ towering passion.’ 

Lord Torrington, be it remarked, 
was for more than three years 
governor of Ceylon. An insurrec- 
tion occurred during the period; 
unnecessary cruelty was alleged to 
have been committed in the sup- 
pression; and the circumstances 
were inquired into during two ses- 
sions by a committee of the House 
of Commons. Few inquiries were 
productive of more acrimonious dis- 
cussion than this one ; andultimately 
Mr. Baillie, the chairman, under- 
took to impart form and substance 
to his opinions by giving notice of a 
vote of censure upon Lord Torring- 
ton, for his cruelty, and upon Earl 
Grey, for approving of what had 

8s 
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been done. In the face of this mo- 
tion, Lord John Russell refused to 
allow the second budget to be pro- 
duced; and Mr. Baillie, rather t 
stand in the way of the public busi- 
ness, withdrew his motion; but 
stated that he should bring it for- 
= oo —_ py eee season. 

mn this, Lord Torrington gave 
matics to the peers that ‘he would 
make his defence when moving for 
the production of certain papers ; 
and the defence thus announced was 
made on the Ist ultimo. 

Lord Torrington is a man of some 
mark. He is a descendant of the un- 
fortunate Admiral Byng; is allied by 
blood to Lord John Russell; has been 
a lord in waiting; and,as regards dis- 
a is of the speculative school. 

e devoted a good deal of his time 
and fortune to agricultural ‘im- 

rovement ;’ became chairman of the 

outh-Eastern railway, and in that 
capacity made the acquaintance of 
Mr. Benjamin Hawes, then one of 
the directors, and now Under-Secre- 
tary for the Colonies. It was during 
Lord Torrington’s chairmanship that 
the railway incident arose which led 
to Captain Boldero’s voluntary re- 
tirement from the clerkship of the 
Ordnance. On Lord Torrington’s 
appointment to the governorship of 
Ceylon, he was voted a service of 
— by the directors of the South- 

astern railway; and the circum- 
stance was made to do good service 
during the frequent discussions 
which took place in the House of 
Commons, touching transactions then 
going on in Ceylon. 

Lord Torrington’s defence was 
carefully prepared. Each of the 
reporters was put in possession of 
copies of the various documents to 
which reference would be made. 
The attendance of peers was not 
darge; but the Duke of Wellington 
formed one of the number. The 
Duke is the beau-ideal of a listener. 
He is very deaf ; and with the view of 
securing a good position, he occupies 
a chair at the top of the table. At 
that table most of the speakers take 
their sfation. The xe does not 
always sit alone. Two others—the 
Marquis of Londonderry and the 
Duke of Devonshire—sufferers from 
the same malady, take chairs on 
each side of him. The two warriors 
place their hands behind their ears 
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as a means of catching sound, but 
the Duke of Devonshire has an ear- 
trumpet. To see all three with their 
faces intently directed towards a 
speaker—one with an acoustic in- 
strument, the two others, each with 
his two hands, as it sometimes hap- 
pens, raised to his ears—is one of 
the ‘sights’ which the Upper House 

resents. But the Duke of .Wel- 
Lngton does not content himself 
with the advantage which a seat at 
the table confers. If the question 
be an important one, he will follow 
speaker after speaker, wherever they 
may rise, taking a seat as near to 
them as he ean. 

Lord Torrington spoke for nearly 
two hours, but he was imperfectly 
heard. Earl Grey left his seat 
occasionally, and whispered a few 
words in his ear—probably an 
injunction to ‘speak up,’ but it 
availed little. The reporters must 
have groped their way, aided by the 
documents which the wise foresight 
of Lord Torrington’s advisers had 

laced in their hands. Earl Grey 
ollowed; and in the course of his 
exculpatory remarks, made allusion 
to the difficulties which ‘the noble 
Duke, now sitting at the table,’ had 
himself found in administering 
martial law without instances of 
abuse Occurring. At the close of 
the Earl’s speech, the peers were 
fast leaving the House; suddenly 
their steps were arrested—back they 
came—and the Duke of Wellington 
was seen to have tottered from his 
chair, and placed himself in speak- 
ing attitude atthe table. The Duke 
held his hat in his left hand, and 
swinging his right arm as thougu he 
intended to knock in the crown, he 
commenced in loud and deliberate 
phrase to state that their lordships 
were not in a position to pass judg- 
ment on Lord Torrington’s conduct ; 
to explain to them the rationale of 
court-martial law; and with ex- 
traordinary vehemence, and a heavy 
stroke on the table, to exclaim, ‘ 
never was in such a position as the 
noble Viscount. I protest against 
being called into comparison in any 
way with him!’ Had it not been 
for Earl Grey's mischance, Lord 
Torrington would have left the 
House with the satisfaction that the 
validity of his defence had, at the 
least, not been challenged; but as it 
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was, he must have retired under the 
impression that the Duke of Wel- 
i ‘s disclaimer was the reverse 
of complimentary. 

The mention of Mr. Herries in 
connexion with his Income - tax 
amendment, brings that gentleman 
into view. Since the ministerial 
crisis, he stands out in bolder relief 
than before, for he it is that bears 
Lord Stanley’s certificate of being 
the only man of the who is 
fitted, by experience, to take office. 
A otal should be struck to com- 
memorate the incident; and Mr. 
Newdegate, who is of a gay and 
lively turn of mind, might be asked 
to supply the motto. Good use was 
made of the circumstance—the ulti- 
mus Romanorum circumstance—by 
Lord Ebrington. Now, of all men, 
Lord Ebrington is the least addicted 
to making ‘hits.’ His eloquence is 
not of the continuous kind; there 
is more of the ‘gasp’ in it than of the 

ing stream; and yet he actually 
told Mr. Disraeli to his face that it 
ill became him to gibe Lord John 
Russell with occupying ‘a humi- 
iati position,’ seeing that Mr. 
Herries was the only man of the 
fit to take office! The saliy 
took the House by surprise, as mu 
soas as did Mr. Labouchere’s climax 
on a subsequent evening, that 
‘sufficient for the day is the budget 
thereof.’ How the House laughed 
at such unwonted gaiety on the part 
of the scbenaseiel President of the 
Board of Trade! Mr. Labouchere 
was evidently taken by surprise 
himself, and felt at a loss whether 
to relax his own risible muscles, and 
laugh with the rest, or to preserve 
his usual measure ew As 
the custom is, he e a compro- 
mise. 
But is Mr. Herries not the leader 
of the Protectionists? Not entirly 
so. There ismuch ae of labour 
ami the ; but it is not 
difficult to rr out the Jupiter. 
Mr. Herries is great in finance; 
Mr. Disraeli in speech; Mr. New- 
degate in ; Mr. Stafford in 
banter; Lord John Manners in the 
sentimental; the Marquis of Granby 
in the prophetic; Mr. Christopher, 
Sir John Tyrell, and Major Beres- 
ford are unrivalled in the work of 


ying and groaning. a 
noise these men do make on great 
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occasions! It has been alleged that 
the habit acquired by country gen- 
Se of calli on hounds in 
open country, is reparation 
for political tama in the 
House. Something, too, may be 
owing to the practice which prevails 
at rage, when prices are 
partic epressed, laci 
upon the table oo of the shrillest. 
voiced of the company, to lead the 
‘hip, hips.’ During the anti-papal 


— , this fi was of great 
use. Sir John ell, in ose 
hearing, was called upon, at a great 
county demonstration, at Chelms- 
ford, to lead the final cheer from 
the top of a wagon; and he did so 
with a power and a will that nearly 
— one had been 
spoken during the previous hours. 

Let the causes he whet they may, 
the loudest and best sustained noises 
in the House of Commons proceed 
from the country gentlemen. The 
Liberals, with the assistance of Mr. 
Bernal Osborne, can do a good deal 
too; but they must succumb on a 
comparison with the children of the 
soil. When both sides are in ‘full 
cry’—that is to say, the one side 
responding to the defiant tones of 
the other, in notes equally defiant, 
the thought may occur that the 
spirit of chiv yet flourishes 
behind the hay-rick and the cotton- 
bale. We have frequently listened 
in the hope of detecting a note from 
Mr. Disraeli, but never succeeded. 
Perhaps, like Grisi, Mario, Sontag, 
and other songsters of purest pipe, 
he declines to sing in chorus. 

But is Mr. Herries the actual 
leader of the Protectionists? Oh 
no, it’s Mr. Disraeli. Mr. Herries 
labours under too many disqualifica- 
tions for discharging the duties of 
that high office. For one thing, he 
is nearly seventy years of age, and 
his voice is too soft and feeble to 
make any impression in the report- 
ers’ gallery. The fatal defect, how- 
ever, is, that he is of too accommo- 

ing a disposition. He knows too 

a — oe of office —_ 
indu to adopt a perpet 
nena ing course, for - Pp’ of 

easing a part or re- 
venge. Mr. Disraeli is without 
of any kind. He knows 
of the difficulties of office ; 


Stanley can help it, he 


scruple 
not 
and if 
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never will, at least ‘as officer of 
mine.’ Still his wonderful powers 
as an orator render him indispen- 
sable to a party wofully deficient in 
the gift themselves. The office of 
Protectionist leader is not, after all, 
without its thorn. Lord George 
Bentinck died disposted. He dis- 
played a flaw in the Jew business, 
col that was enough. He retired 
from the front bench, took a seat 
near the wall, and there he used to 
sit with his knees covered with blue 
books, and flanked with bundles of 
notes and returns. From that>ob- 
seure point he discharged the duties 
of leader de facto, in so far as pro- 
tection went; but on theological 
points he was not recognised. Those 
were stirring times! Lord George 
Bentinck, Mr. Disraeli, and the 
Railway King ruled the roast with 
a high hand. Little did people know 
the multifarious avocations in which 
the iron potentate was then engaged. 
He was known in the House for his 
after-dinner clatter; and when he 
was not speaking, he was sitting be- 
side Lord George Bentinck; and 
when that noble lord was addressing 
the House, Mr. Hudson handed him 
his papers. The speaking arrange- 
ments were very effective. r. 
Disraeli would begin the fray, Lord 
John Russell cunliichionm second- 
ary men would keep up the row, 
and Lord George Bentinck, watch- 
ing his opportunity, would jump in 
with his club. e death of oat 
George Bentinck placed the ‘ first 
business’ at once in the hands of 
Mr. Disraeli. In several respects, 
no two men could exhibit greater 
points of difference. As speakers 
they were both effective; and as 
‘ slashers,’ especially Lord George, 
they were merciless. Lord George 
Bentinck, in carrying on his opera- 
tions, drew largely upon blue books, 
returns, statistics of all kinds and 
drawn from all sources ; and of this, 
good evidence was given in the piles 
of documents which lay about ve 
In all things he was methodical. 
His manuscript notes or extracts 
were written with great neatness, 
folded all of a size, ‘ endorsed,’ and 
what is more, the phrase or excla- 
mation to be made use of when re- 
ferring toa particular memorandum, 
was written under the endorsement. 


Mr. Disraeli does not trouble him- 
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self with papers. We do not remem- 
ber ever to have seen a blue book in 
his hand. A few crumpled up papers, 
placed carelessly before hun, con- 
stitute his stock; and yet there is 
no apparent want of materials upon 
which to rest his case. 

Mr. Disraeli’s position is in some 
respects an awkward one. He has 
noone capable of striking an effective 
blow on his behalf. It is all very 
well when he has the ‘ last word,’ 
but that is an advantage not always 
to be commanded. Let us give an 
illustration. Mr. Disraeli and Lord 
John Russell almost invariabl 
‘reply’ to each other. Well, Disracli 
wile his attack, Lord John Russell 
gives his reply, and there is an end 
of the ‘ slasling.’ Under such cir- 
cumstances, Lord George Bentinck 
used to come to the rescue, raised 
Mr. Disraeli, poured balm into his 
wounds, and aimed fatal thrusts at 
his adversaries. Suppose Lord John 
Russell now tocommence theassault, 
Mr. Disraeli makes play in return, 
and pitches Lord John out of the 
ring. In that case, Sir George 
Grey dashes in, avenges his chief, 
and places Mr. Disraeli hors de 
combat. Sir George Grey makes 
all the difference. Without him 
Lord John would be nearly as des- 
titute of a second sword as Mr. 
Disraeli. Who does not recollect 
the series of invectives which Mr. 
Disraeli indulged in under the cover 
of Lord George Bentinck and the 
supineness of the Whigs then in 
are upon the late Sir Robert 

eel! ‘Who does not recollect the 
killing work which succeeded Lord 
John Russell's allusion to Lord 
George Bentinck’s suspicious dis- 
position as regarded statesmen, and 
which he traced to Lord George's 
experience of the tricks and frauds 
practised in the matter of horse- 
racing? And who is there whose 
ears do not yet tingle at the fierce 
invective which followed Mr. Baillie’s 
announcement that he would post- 
pone but not withdraw his charges 
against Lord Torrington? Take a 
specimen from Mr. Roebuck, de- 
livered with clenched fist, and 
flashing eye directed towards Mr. 
Baillie. 


I know very little of the motion, and 
I shall not say anything as to what 
might be the verdict of a jury; but I 
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will say this, that the accuser is bound 
asa man of honour to come forward ; 
the country has a right to demand that 
he shall justify his accusation, which in- 
volves a crime no less than murder, said 
to have been committed by the governor 
of a colony while representing this 
country. Ifthere are any great crimes, 
that is one. I honour a man for bring- 
ing a great criminal to justice; but I 
cannot say I honour that individual who 
makes a grievous accusation, and who 
afterwards, I may say, skulks from it. 
But is there no hope for Mr. 
Disraeli in the young blood that 
begins to circulate on the protection 
benches? Wont young Stanley 
assume him as his belted knight, 
and serve him in the capacity of 
squire? That will not do. How- 
ever willing Mr. Stanley may be to 
break a lance for his father’s chief 
coadjutor, he is incapable of doing it 
effectively. Noquestion of the young 
senator’s ability, of his attainments 
and high character; but he has to 
contend against the greatest mis- 
fortune that can befal a rising poli- 
tician, that of not being able to make 
himself distinctly heard. Some sa 
that he labours under the disad- 
vantage, certainly a very rare one, 
of his mouth being too small—not 
as regards the line of beauty, but 
for full and distinct articulation. 
Mr. Stanley is an exact copy of 
his father, only reduced. Whether 
in profile, in full face, or in tone 
of voice, the father is reproduced 
in the son. Mr. Stanley when 
speaking is full of action ; his matter 
obviously is good and solid, and 
marked by generosity of thought, 
but ‘mump, mump, mump,’ is too 
frequently all which can be caught. 
ime may work the cure; but in 
these days, ready-made politicians, 
like other articles ready for use, 
have a preference in the market. 
But what of young Sir Robert 
Peel? Why, he has gone over to 
the Protectionists—in so far, at 
least, as the agricultural distress 
interest is concerned !—thus verify- 
ing the bit of gossip which prevailed 
last month, that he intended to 
enlist on the first occasion that Mr. 
Disraeli appeared as recruiting 
officer, and was only persuaded to 
wear his father’s colours after re- 
monstrances from Mr.Goulburn. Sir 
Robert's position is evidently a very 
‘independent’ one, and likely to con- 
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tinue so; for there is not a party in 
the House—no, not the Irish — 
not the party even of which Mr. 
David Urquhart constitutes, not only 
the chief, but the rank and file, who 
are likely to tempt him to join their 
colours. 

The mention of Mr. Urquhart’s 
name puts us in mind, not so much 
of his clan, of which he claims to be 
the head, as of his return from the 
East. His excursion to the Pillars 
of Hercules, and perambulations on 
the African shores, have formed the 
subject of a book; and the news- 
papers supplied the supplementary 
incident, that in the course of a 
boating expedition, he was stripped 
as clean as an onion by a y of 
pirates. This gave rise to the joke, 
that David’s absence from his legis- 
latorial duties, was owing to the 
round he was making—not like 
Marryat’s Japhet in search of his 
father, but in search of his clothes. 
The two or three years’ absence 
has worked a personal change. 
Formerly, when looking at the 
honourable member, it was difficult 
to say whether it was a man ora 
boy you saw before you. His flaxen 
hair, fair complexion, and boyish 
coat, reminded you of youth; but 
when he began to discourse about 
the law of nations, and the —— 
of doing something to prevent Lor 
Palmerston from making a present 
of England to Russia, the man 
quudeally emerged. David, how- 
ever, has brought a moustache with 
him from the 2gean Sea; and this, 
‘an incident of travel,’ downy as it 
is, tends to obliterate the idea of 
boyhood. 

r. David Urquhart is a re- 
markable instance of a man losing 
himself by entering the House of 
Commons. As a phleteer—as 
a letter-writer in the newspapers— 
as one anxiously availing himself of 
all occasions to throw a dart at 
Lord Palmerston, Mr. Urquhart was 
something; but the moment he 
succeeded in his great aim—a seat 
in Parliament, and possessed the 
means of giving practical effect to 
the great object of his life, he fell 
powerless, and, like a snail, was glad 
to take refuge in his shell the in- 
stant his intended victim cast his 


eye upon him. Mr. Macgregor is 
cnatiae’ instance of the same ad— 
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although, in point of worth and 
aim, no comparison can hold be- 
tween the men. As a statist, Mr. 
Macgregor acquired a high reputa- 
tion; as an oflicer of the Board of 
Trade, he had the means of giving 

ractica! effect to many of his de- 

uctions; end he enjoyed an equi- 
valent remuneration. He sacrificed 
official employment, and all its ad- 
vantages, on acquiring a seat in 
Parliament; and, could he only have 
kept silent, he might have retained 
his prestige as a statist. Unfor- 
tunately, however, he aimed at in- 
structing the House. Nature had 
denied him the power; and down 
he fell like a clod to the level of 
those men against whom the House 
resolutely shuts its ear and opens its 
mouth. 

Perhaps the most successful in- 
stances upon record, of men who 
had acquired high reputation as 
agitators out of doors achieving and 
retaining a high place within the 


walls of Parliament, are the cases 
of Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright. The 


—_ controversy which brought 
em into notice, and into Parlia- 
ment, has been at rest for years; 
and yet these men have not lost an 
inch of ground. It will not do to 
say that Mr. Cobden has made 
t mistakes, and that Mr. Bright 
propounded wild and visionary 
theories —that both are unwork- 
able, impracticable, and headstrong. 
Grant all this ; but conjoin with the 
admission the fact, that these men 
can, nevertheless, command a patient 
hearing and a reply, and all that we 
have asserted is made good. Look 
at Mr. George Thompson and Mr. 
William James Fox. The former 
acquired a name for effective speak- 
ing, far surpassing that which sur- 
rounded the names of Cobden and 
Bright. And where is he? At the 
bottom of the scale. And what of 
Mr. William James Fox, who used 
to electrify his thousands at Drury 
Lane Theatre? Wisely, he has 
taken his place among the listening 
members. When he does speak, 
he speaks well; but he must have 
discovered that the boards of Drury 
Lane are a different thing from the 
floor of the House of Commons. 
Lord John Russell has got rid of 
the difficulty occasioned by a hostile 
majority declaring in favour of the 
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introduction of Mr. Locke King’s 
County Franchise Bill, and about 
which he complained to the Queen. 
The second ing came on; and 
Lord John Russell put forward Mr, 
Fox Maule, the Secretary of War, 
to give Lord John something in the 
shape of a certificate of character. 
Mr. Maule, be it remarked, is a 
retired military officer, a strict mem- 
ber of the starched Free Kirk of 
Scotland, and remarkable for a cer- 
tain solemnity of tone and manner. 
Lord John may have naturally sup- 
posed that an assurance from a man 
so straitly laced would go a good 
way in inducing the Liberals to let 
go the bird in the hand, and accept 
the bird in the bush. Mr. Maule 
assured the House that his noble 
friend would produce something 
worth waiting for—that his word 
was entirely to be believed — that 
Lord John Russell really intended 
to unfurl the reform flag, and ask his 
faithful followers to march once 
more to victory. The stratagem 
succeeded. e Liberals were 
thrown into disorder; and under 
pretence of believing, from the lips 
of Mr. Fox Maule, assurances which 
they disbelieved when given by 
Lord John Russell himself, a gene- 
ral appeal was made to Mr. King 
to withdraw his motion. Mr. —- 
declined; and on a division, the bi 
was rejected. It is only fair to state 
that the more resolute of the re- 
formers ratified their opinions by 
their vote ; others went over to the 
enemy ; and some, like the gallant 
member for Middlesex, mounted the 
yellow feather, and slipped out of 
the House. 

The necessity of some point 
dappui for Mr. Disraeli becomes 
every day more urgent. The urba- 
nities which used to moderate the 
passages-at-arms which occur every 
other night between the opposition 
leader and Lord John Russell, have 
disappeared since the Ministerial 
crisis. The rules and decencies of 
the House, the respect which well- 
bred men entertain for themselves, 
constitute the only limits which 
these two notable persons seem in- 
clined to recognise in their skir- 
mishes or in their hand-to-hand 
conflicts. There used to be some- 
thi almost like tenderness in 
speaking at or of each other—a kind 
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rehension lest the poniard 
touch a nerve; but that has 

ed away, like Lord Stanley’s 
chance of ‘then’ being able to form 
a ministry. It was Mr. Disraeli’s 
unhappy interlocution in reference to 
that fact which ‘ did it all ;* and Lord 
John Russell, when ushering in the 

een to the witness-box, seemed 

ost inclined to say, ‘Her Ma- 
jesty’s memory is ecapacious, but if 
this sort of contradiction is to go 
on, I must place a short-hand writer 
behind the screen. I shall speak 
‘at’ Disraeli through the mstru- 
mentality of a compliment to Lord 
Stanley’ :— 

Sir, I received a contradiction (from 
Mr. Disraeli) in terms very peremptory 
—and in a manner not very courteous. 
Sir, I feel it due to my own honour to 
state, in the first place, that nothing was 
farther from my intention than to misre- 

resent the conduct of Lord Stanley. For 

ord Stanley I have the greatest respect. 
I have fought in parliamentary battle 
side by side with him; I have fought 
face to face against him; and in all 
times, and in every situation, I had 
every reason to admire his spirit, his 
courage, and his honour. 


Mr. Disraeli, watching his oppor- 
tunity, gave, some days after, tit 
for tat :-— 

And this reminds me of a celebrated 
speech of the noble lord, which was 
not an after-dinner speech—the speech 
in which he introduced the motion on 
his measure with respect to Papal aggres- 
sion. That was also a most admirable 
speech ; but, unfortunately, the measure 
was not equal tothe speech. But it is 
a remarkable circumstance that at the 
present time, we are governed by a 
ministry who depend upon their speeches, 
but not upon their measures. I thought 
the speech of my hon. friend the member 
for Huntingdon, to-night, was a very 

speech indeed. I do not agree 
with the noble lord. I do not agree at 
all in the analogy he drew between the 
present state of affairs with that in 
which so small a balance was left by Sir 
Robert Peel. The government of Sir 
Robert Peel was then a strong govern- 
ment. It wasa very different government 
from that which the noble lord has come 
before this table several. times, under 
humiliating circumstances, to announce 
to the country, was in a state of pros- 
tration, and that of the minister who 
had a system in which he had confidence, 
who had confidence in himself and in 
his own resources, who, being supported 
by a great party,might venture to make 


of a 
sho 
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arrangements while he had but a small 
surplus. 

In many things, Mr. Disraeli has 
not been able to come up to the 
requirements of his party. He has 
a weakness as regards Lord Pal- 
merston, displayed alike in his 
novels, in his speeches, and in the 
list of names which appear at those 
brilliant réunions by which Lord 
Palmerston holds his votaries in 
bondage. There appears to be a 
fascination about that noble lord 
which men are unable to resist the 
moment its power is felt, and what 
is more, Lord Palmerston can con- 
vert it to his own political advan- 
tage. Speak of ‘independence,’ with 
your name swelling Lord Palmer- 
ston’s réunions!—speak of ‘City 
Corporation Reform,’ with your 
name on a plate at the Lord Mayor’s 
dinners! Mr. Disraeli is dragged 
captive at the Palmerstonian car, 
and so are some other people who 
are not so conscious of the fact. 
Suppose if was announced in the 

ages of a fashionable journal, that 
Me Hume, Mr.Cobden, Mr. Bright, 
Mr. William Williams, and Sir 
Joshua Walmsley drank tea with 
Sir Charles and Mary Wood ; 
that Mr. Fox Maul , Sir Francis 
Baring, and Col. Anson dropped in 
im the evening; and that the bril- 
liant circle remained to bread and 
cheese,—what hope would there be 
for estimate-reform, under such eir- 
cumstances ! 

The breaking up for the Easter 
recess took place on Tuesday, the 
15th ultimo, and it was remarked 
that on that evening greater drowsi- 
ness could not have been exhibited, 
although members had resolved to 
leave by an early train, and were 
anxious to take a nap in advance. 
The moment that Edwards, the per- 
son implicated in the abduction of 
witnesses asked for in the St. Alban’s 
election inquiry, was committed to 
Newgate, the House almost emptied, 
and had the late Mr. Dillon Brown 
been extant, he would have antici- 

ted the recess by several hours, 

y moving that the House ‘be 
counted.” Mr. Adderley was left 
almost alone on the protection 
benches ; and if forty members were 
present during the greater part of 
the discussion, the Liberals have 
the credit of supplying thirty-five of 
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them at the least. Mr. Adderley 
was to propose that a commission 
be appointed to proceed to the Cape 
of Good Hope to settle existing dif- 
ferences. To this Lord John Rus- 
sell was to move the appointment of 
a select committee as an amend- 
ment. Mr. Adderley spoke with his 
usual point. loot Co Russell 
defended his colonial policy half 
asleep. 

In connexion with this premature 
slumber, Sir William Molesworth 
has much to answer for. On colonial 
reform generally he spoke for two 
hours and a half on the previous 
Thursday, and this conjoined with 
the discussion which followed, not 
only exhausted the subject, but 
exhausted the House too. Sir 
William does not speak very often, 
but when he does speak, he speaks 
a pamphlet. This wholesale mode 
of treating a subject has its incon- 
veniences as well as its advantages. 
Amongst the latter is this, that 
when once over, the question is 
disposed of for a session, in so far 
as the pamphlet-speaker is con- 
«cerned; the inconveniences are, the 
impossibility of replying to a such a 
huge mass of matter, arranged and 
packed up in the closet within any- 
thing like reasonable limits, and the 
dislike which it occasions in members 
to ‘monster’ speeches, especially upon 
dry and much-worn subjects. It was 
currently reported in the House that 
Sir William supplied copies of his 
speech to the newspapers, and the 
surmise gains credit from the fact, 
that in most of the reports the 
words throughout are the same. 
Certainly, the philosophical Baronet 
could not have felt over-flattered 
by the quality or quantity of his 
audience. It was composed, for the 
most part, of men who would have 
listened to anything, and cheered 
anything which pointed in the direc- 
tion of anything desperate in the way 
to colonialreform. Itis to be hoped 
that Mr. Adderley, when his next 
turn comes, will have to deal with 
less hacknied topics, and that his 
audience will be as fresh and gay as 
can well be expected when a colonial 
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uestion constitutes the bill of 
are. 

Easter has come and gone, and 
what are the results ? 

In one point of view, ministers 
stand well: most of the estimates 
have been voted. In other respects, 
their position is not encouraging. 
The Jew Bill has been read a first 
time only ; the Anti-Papal Assump- 
tion Bill has- been read a second 
time, undercircumstances not favour- 
able for its subsequent progress ; 
leave has been granted to introduce 
the Chancery Reform Bill; but as 
if afraid to look at the embodiment 
of his own conception, the Premier 
delays to produce his bill; the 
Property Tax Renewal Bill has yet 
to encounter the severest iug of all 
—Mr. Hume’s amendment to limit 
its duration to a year. Virtually, 
Ministers have been defeated twice 
on the question of Agricultural Dis- 
tress; absolutely they sustained 
defeats on the County Franchise 
motion of Mr. Locke King, and 
Lord Duncan’s motion on the 
subject of the Woods and Forests. 

But further— 

The point has been ascertained, 
that the Protectionists are not yet 
ready to take office ; that Lord John 
Russell and his colleagues are as 
good reformers as ever—only give 
them time; that they are willing to 
exchange the Window Tax for a 
House Duty, and to reduce the 
duties on timber and coffee; that 
eight bills have already become law ; 
all routine, save the acts for im- 
proving the regulations on board 
emigrant vessels, for appointing a 
third vice-chancellor, a for protect- 
ing designs sent to the industrial ex- 
eames A variety of minor bills 
1ave been introduced. Select com- 
mittees, to inquire into the law of 
partnership, the army and ordnance 
expenditure, the management of the 
Customs, improvement of steam 
communication with India, the 
Ordnance survey for Scotland, news- 
paper stamps, the law of mortmain, 
the Kafflir tribes, church-rates, have 
been sanctioned, and most of them 
are in operation. 





